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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF CIVILIZATION IN GREECE. 


[We have been so fortunate as to procure the following essay from a distinguished na- 
tive of Greece. He has been induced to give it to our pages, in order that it may 
act a8 a harbinger in preparing the curiosity of our readers for the Tas ,4 ra viv 
‘EAAnmxd, @ periodical work which we have already announced to be upon the eve of 
publication; and in which not only every subject touched upon in the present sketch, 
but every thing connected with the state of Modern Greece, is about, as we are assured, 


to be ably and amply illustrated. ] 


Ir the state of a nation may at all 
times be contemplated with utility, it 
must be so in a more peculiar manner 
at the epoch when its members begin 
to degenerate from the virtues of their 
ancestors, and also at the epoch in 
which they begin to be regenerated. 
At these two periods, the observer has 
the vantage-ground of a point of view 
which is admirabl yng 00m for giving 
him lessons useful to humanity, be- 
cause it lays before his eyes the course 
and tenor of those causes which main- 
ly injure or mainly favour the civi- 
lization of mankind. 

These causes must vary in number 
and in efficacity, according as the peo- 
ple among which such a revolution 
goes on happens to be more or less 
distant from other civilized nations, 
more or less favoured by climdfe, more 
or less advanced in the civilization 
which it is about to lose, or more or 
less deeply plunged in that barbarism 
from which it is about to make its 
escape. To these considerations, which 
must of course guide the eye of the 
observer, should be added a particular 
study of the peculiar species of bar- 
barism which forms the object of his 
observations, The same instruments 
of improvement do not operate with 
the same kind of force among a peo- 
ple who are for the first time treading 
the path of civilization, as among a 

Von. Ly. 


ople who are in the act of recover- 
ing it, after having strayed from it for 
a season. The steps of the former are 
timid ; they feel the way before them 
like infants. The progress of the lat- 
ter, provided the bate preserved any 
monuments of their ancient civiliza- 
tion, and provided their march be not 
impeded by any causes out of them- 
selves, may be expected to be more de- 
cided and more rapid in its character. 

It would be an idle and thankless 
task to set about informing a man of 
education what Greece once was, or 
what she has successively become in the 
course of the revolutions to which she 
has been exposed. The last of these 
revolutions had plunged her into a 
state of lethargy, not unlike that which 
pervaded western Europe before the 
revival of letters. From time to time, 
only, she manifested a few faint sym 
toms of life ; from time to time she 
produced a few cultivated men in the 
midst of a barbarous nation—a nation 
which indeed paid them a tribute of ex< 
cessive admiration, but which, deaf to 
their voice, and blind to their exam- 
ple, derived no effectual advantage 
from their presence. 

No one will think it necessary to 
ask us, of what kind, during this me- 
lancholy period, had been tlie. moral 
and religious ideas of the Greeks. Ig- 
norance, the offspring of tyranny, is 
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ever attended by superstition; and 
the influence of superstition is follow- 
ed surely, although insensibly, by the 
corruption of manners. 

Nevertheless it is true, that Euro- 
pean travellers—some of them, in- 
deed, persons who have never seen 
Greece, and who think it quite possi- 
ble to study a nation without leaving 
one’s own cabinet—while professing 
to give a fair picture of the degenera- 
tion of Modern Greece, have in reality 
produced nothing but a caricature. 
They have persuaded themselves that 
there is nothing to be seen among the 
Greeks but that which may at all times 
be found among all enslaved peoples, 
and which indeed may be seen at this 
very day among many nations govern- 
ale no means in so arbitrary a man- 
ner as the Greeks. By 2 calculation, 
wherein no justice is rendered either 
to the acuteness of their understand- 
ing, or to the rectitude of their hearts, 
these observers have in fact been heap- 
ing upon the heads of the present 
Greeks the vices and the errors of all 
the generations which haye gone be- 
fore them since the in which 
Greece lost her liberty. They have 
not seen, or they f»ve not been will- 
ing to see, that the Greeks of this day 
are in truth the victims of crimes 
which they never cemmitted. The 
situation of nations arrived at their 
po apse mga that of individu- 

8 nts enervated and 
peas ony by debauch. The only re- 

which can with justice be 

ght against them is, that they 
have not ted with sufficient deci- 
sion the regimen and mode of life most 
opposite to that in which their pa- 
rents ind , and therefore most 
likely to i the debility entail- 
ed upon them. A much greater pro- 
portion of guilt is chargeable on on 
Greeks who first permitted themselves 
to be seduced by the gold of the Ma- 
cedonians, who, forgetting the brilliant 
e les of virtue and patriotism be- 
queathed to them by their ancestors, 
and refusing to respect the voices of 
those whose tombs were yet before 
their eyes, were mean enough to sell 
their heritage of liberty—and upon 
those who were the enemies of we 
febsien league—and upon those who, 
y their wicked lan, introdu- 
ced the arms and the oppression of the 
Romans—and upon , finally, 
who, while yet in possession of at least 


a shadow of liberty, tamely submitted 
to the yoke of a barbarous people ;— 
upon all those Greeks a much deeper 
weight of censure should fall, than on 
these their unhappy descendants, to 
whom they have left every thing to 
be repaired, and scarcely one new 
fault to be committed. Without li. 
berty, without pecuniary resour 
without the resources which light and 
intelligence alone can supply, aban« 
doned by all the world, exciting a. 
mong a few of the nations which con. 
template them some insignificant feel- 
ing of interest, or some barren feelin 
of pity, but regarded by the greater 
part with the disputing indifference, 
where was ever people placed in a more 
helpless situation than the Modern 
Greeks ? 

And what, accordingly, was the 
——_ presented by unhappy Greece, 
that native country of arts, sciences, 
and philosophy? ‘The same that may 
be found ost every where among 
slaves. A clergy superstitious and ig. 
norant, influencing as they please a 
people still more ignorant ;—a gentry 
of much pretension, nourished by the 
sweatof the peasantry, but far more con- 
temptible than them, because more ex- 
posed to the attacks of the common des- 
potism, and more skilled in the arts of 
debasing themselves before its minis- 
ters ;—fathers of families too much ex« 
hausted by vexations, and too much 
blinded by superstition to think of 
bestowing a good education on their 
children ;—a youth, in consequence o 
all these things, utterly devoid of in- 
telligence. Now and then, indeed, a 
young man expatriated himself for a 
time, and came to gather, in Western 
Europe, information which he could 
not find at home ; but his whole am- 
bition: was confined to the study of 
medicine ; and Italy, the common 
scene of his studies, was to the modern 
Greek what the pillar of Hercules was 
to the ancient. These young men, 
moreover, travelled rather that they 
might learn a trade, than that they 
might acquire a science (at a time in- 
deed when medicine, even in Europe, 
was merely a trade), and’ therefore 
they carried back into their unhappy 
country little more than instruments 
to do mischief, and presumption to 
prevent them from repairing it. At 
times, it is true, the study of theology 
was added to that of medicine ; and 
persons in possession of this double 
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1819.7] 
accomplishment, composed works of 
pst well fitted to keep up the 


hatred subsisting between the Greek 
and the Roman churches, but utterly 
hostile to that spirit of coneiliation 
and forbearance, which is the true 
character of the religion of the Bible. 

he information of the more culti- 
yaed was, in general, limited to these 
studies. The rest were scarcely able 
to read and write; and this part of 
the nation, without all doubt the 
most ignorant, was, nevertheless, by 
no means, either the most supersti- 
tious or the most depraved. This 
advantage was probably the fruit of 
their ignorance itself, which, at least, 
prevented them from reading bad 
pooks. ‘They derived all their books 
from Venice, and, with the exception 
of these necessary for the performance 
of religious service, and the few gram- 
mars and lexicons used in the semina-~ 
ries where the ancient Greek language 
was taught, these books were, in ge- 
neral, the most stupid of all produc- 
tions, much better fitted to deepen 
than to dispel the shade of igno- 
rance. It was only to a happy acci- 
dent that the Greeks owed the pos- 
session of a translation of Telemachus, 
and another of Rollin’s Ancient His- 
tory, two books, which, as we shall 
observe in the sequel, have been far 
from being useless to the Greeks, 

The nation continued plunged in 
this deplorable condition down till 
after the middle of the last century ; 
but ip spite of the thickness of their 
darkness, the attentive observer could 
not fail to fineee new ~ em 
passing gleams of light, which indicat- 
ed ie taceeh of a dawn. On the 
one hand, the few colleges where the 
ancient language was taught, in spite 
of the discouraging imperfection of 
the methods of instruction—in spite 
of the ignorance and conceit of the 
professors—and the consequently small 
advantage derived by the pupils,— 
were. yet sufficient to keep alive, in 
the midst of the nation, some know- 
ledge of the language of their an- 
cestors, like a sacred spark one day 
destined to be blown into a flame. 
On the other hand, a national vanity, 
ridiculous enough in itself, but salu- 
tary in its effects, rendered the Greeks, 
in geveral, as proud of their descent, 
as if each man could have traced him- 
self, in a right line, to Miltiades or 
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Themistocles. This vanity; joined to 
the difference of religion and of man- 
ners, and to the unworthy and unpoli- 
tic treatment which they received from 
their conquerors, was sufficient to make 
a great part of the nation look upon 
themselves as prisoners of war, he 
than as slaves; and, on the whole, it 
was not difficult, as we have already 
said, to observe, that the concurrence 
! a ey favourable epg ubsagic was 

that was nece to bring about 
a new order of affaine — 

It is sufficiently remarkable that 
one of these circumstances was precise= 
ly the arrival of that ever memorable 
epoch, woe the spirit of the more 
enlighten of Europe, weary of 
systems and - bm ny captive of 
teaching, the sciences, which had not 
yet been entirely abandoned, began, 
at last, to feel the necessity of - 
ing to itself a new path, and of 
following therein no other guide than 
the faithful and scrupulous exam- 
ination of facts. That happy dis« 
covery soon conducted the Europeans. 
to another no less important,—viz. to 
that of regarding all departments of 
human knowledge, not as things iso- 
lated from each other, but as different 
branches of the same tree, different a- 
partments of the same edifice, no 
one of which, therefore, could be 
thoroughly understood, unless it was 
viewed in its connexion with the rest. 
The light which sprung from this 
great literary revolution failed not, 
like physical light, to penetrate and 
illuminate wherever it was not op- 
posed. That it had many obstacles 
to encounter in Greece we have al- 
ready seen, but we have also seen that 
the effect of these was considerably 
weakened by the sentiments cherished 
in secret among a great proportion of 
the nation. The Greeks, so vain of 
their origin, instead of shutting their 
eyes against the light of Europe, were 
proud to regard these western peoples 
as creditors about to repay, with large 
accumulation of interest, a capital bor- 
rowed originally from their own an- 
cestors of old. 

In the year 1766 there appeared, for 
the first time in Greece, a system of 
experimental physics, accompanied 
with plates, anda logic. These works, 
written in ancient Greek, and pub. 
lished at Leipsig by two respectable 
Greek ecclesiastics, were as well exe- 
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cuted as the abilities and learning of 
their authors might it. The au- 


thor of the logic published shortly af- 
ter a translation of the mathematics 
of Segnert, and a version in modern 
Greek of a little book, attributed to 
Voltaire, and entitled, Essai historique 
sur les dissentions des Eglises de Po- 
a This was the same ecclesiastic 
who gave us afterwards in 1786 and 
1791, his translations in Greek verse 
of the ics and the Aneid of Vir- 
gil. This last production, the notes 
to which attest cbundantly the indus- 
, zeal, and erudition of the translator, 
might have had great success as a mere 
literary work, had it been at all possible 
to transpose the beauties of one dead 
into another; but it, at all 

events, should be saved from oblivion 
by the impartial observer, because it 
forms one of the most characteristic 
symptoms of the present fermentation 
in the spirit of Greece, and because it 
announces, that the happy revolution 
which is in its progress in that coun- 
try, has taken such a direction as no- 
thing can any longer impede. And 
yet, it was only in the year 1788, that 
is to say exactly two years after the 
publication of the Georgics, that De 
Pauw, in his recherches philosophiques 
sur les Grecs, declared, in the face of all 
Europe, with the tone and confidence of 
an inspired seer, that ignorance and 
superstition had infixed themselves so 
deeply and so firmly in the minds of 
the Greeks, that no human force or 

wer ever could extirpate them. Had 
he taken the trouble to inform himself 
of the actual state of the Greeks, and 
to reason like a philosopher, (as he had 
been pleased to promise in the pom 
ous title of his book,) this man would 
have seen and concluded, that when 
a translation of Virgil appears among 
a people almost in a state of barbarism, 
it is a sure evidence that the spirits of 
that people are in a state of fermenta- 
tion. 

But let us come back to the epoch 
when Greece first received treatises on 
natural philosophy and logic, written 
after the manner of the enlightened 
natiens of Europe. Here we are pre- 
sented with such a connected chain of 
causes and effects, such a concurrence 
of varied and yet co-operating circum- 
stances, that it is altogether impossible 
to assign to each its due rank in the 
order of events, or to appreciate with 
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exactness the influence which each of 
them may have had on the moral re, 
volution which is at present going on 
among the Greeks. Perhaps the at. 
tempt to do so would, at the best, be 
an useless and unphilosophical one 
since, among no people of the world, 
was any revolution, either moral or po. 
litical, brought about in a regular mans 
ner by the operation of insolated causes; 
It is sufficient, if we indicate in they 
natural order, the most considerable 
of those occurrences which we 

as magery 9 brought about the present 
state of things in Greece. 

In the colleges of Greece, attached 
for ages to the philosophy of Aristotle, 
(or rather, weshould say, to the dreams 
of his commentators) with the same dé. 
voted superstition which had ch 
among them the nature of the most 
simple of religions,—in these 
a very great proportion of the 
sors regarded the appearance of the 
new books above mentioned as an use 
less and absurd innovation. The stu. 
dents, on the contrary, considered it 
as a curious circumstance, concerning 
which one ought at least to be pre. 
pared to say something. This curi- 
osity of the young men, although suf. 
ficiently rewarded by the acquisition 
of the new logic, would perhaps have 
remained useless to the nation, had 
the Greeks continued to be still 
poor as formerly, and to vegetate in 
the same discouraging condition which 
had been the deplorable fruit of their 
oppression. The first concern of man 
is, at all times, to make sure of his 
means of subsistence; and as these 
means are curtailed in proportion to 
the political oppression under which 
we live, to overcome the difficulties 
of his situation, is, in general, a suf- 
ficient occupation of intellect for one 
existing under a brutal despotism. It 
is only after having provided for the 
necessities of nature, by rendering the 
means of subsistence less precarious, 

that men begin to cast their eyes about 
them, and seek to enlarge the sphere ol 
their intelligence. Such, in all ages ant 
countries, has been the march of the 
human spirit, and such it has bee 
and is among the Greeks. At the 
epoch of which we speak, the Greeks 
were not indeed free, nor by any 
means so rich as the inhabitants of 8 
country so remarkable for the variety 
and abundance of its productions 
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1819.] 
have been. They are far, very 
far indeed, from being so, even at pre- 
gent ; but two remarkable occurrences 
have contributed to render them less 
than heretofore, and to inspire their 
minds, so long sunk in consternation, 
if not with the courage of ease and li- 
perty, at least with that of hope. They 
have learned, in a word, to perceive 
poth the true cause of their misfor- 
tunes, and the possibility of putting 
an end to their unhappy effects. 
In consequence of a new direction 
iven by many concurring circum- 
oll ts the Smee of commerce, 
a few Greek houses found themselves 
almost of a sudden in possession of 
extraordinary riches ; and we heard for 


the first time the name of a man of 


millions among a people who had been 
accustomed to consider the few of their 
number who possessed a capital of a 
hundred purses,* as the chosen fa- 
yourites of fortune. These new made 
rich people, a _as yet, unfortu- 
nately, riches were their only possesion, 
soon began to feel that if fortune scat- 
ters her bounty blindly, one must 
have eyes, and piercing eyes too, in 
order to preserve and increase her 
gifts. Accustomed heretofore to make 
use of European clerks in the manage- 
ment of their concerns, they began to 
think that they could do without 
these, and they have in fact in a great 
measure replaced them by youths of 
their own nation, forced and bribed to 
educate themselves by the temptation 
of considerable salaries. 

The study of the languages of the 
countries with which they had com- 
mercial transactions, gave these per- 
sons some tincture of learning and 
the belles-letters ; and without being 
aware of it, they. went through a 
course of logic in learning arithmetic, 
and that beautiful art of book-keeping, 
which furnishes the mind with the 
means of discovering truth, by en- 
abling it at all times to trace error to 
its source. But in learning the lan- 
guage of strangers, our young Greeks 
very. soon perceived how much they 
might facilitate their labour by an ac- 
eurate study of their own language in 
the first place, and then by going to 
learn the foreign dialects in the coun- 
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tries where they are spoken. The desire 
of knowledge and of travelling, thus 
began to occupy the minds of our 
yout = a oe — seconded 
by the wish, wherewi e ion 
of great riches naturally filled the pos- 
sessors, of extending their own com- 
merce by foreign establishments on 
the one hand, and on the other, of 
multiplying the means of information, 
if it were only for the sake of their 
own Children. In a short time the 
capitalists have formed new commer- 
cial houses on the coasts of Italy, in 
Holland, and in different parts of 
Germany. It was thus, that com- 
merce, by diffusing ease of circume 
stances amongst the nation, rescued a 
multitude of young Greeks from sloth 
and indolence, and‘ scattered them 
over the face of Europe, while at the 
same time, those who remained at 
home were furnished with better 
means of instruction by the multipli- 
cation of colleges and schools. ‘The 
emulation which necessarily sprung 
out of the new state of things, deter- 
mined many young men, after com- 
pleting their course in some Greek 
college, to go and seek the opportunity 
of completing their education in the 
western states of Europe. Nota few, 
even of those destined originally for 
commerce, have been known to desert 
their eounters for the purpose of shut- 
ting themselves up in some university. 
Such have been the results of the in- 
crease of wealth amongst the Greeks ; 
but nothing contributed at that epoch 
to excite emulation, to augment the 
fermentation of spirits, and to inspire 
with resolution the minds of the 
Greeks, as one remarkable event of 
which we are now about to speak. 

It was in the year 1769 that Russia 
declared war against Turkey. This 
last power, although for a long time 
much declined from that ferocious en- 
ergy, which had once rendered her as 
formidable to the European states, as 
terrible to her own dependencies, still 
preserved an appearance of grandeur 
which caused her to be viewed with 
respeet. By means of a kind of pres- 
tige, the existence of which it is not 
easy to reconcile with the progress of 
intelligence, above all, with the won- 
derful improvements in the tactics of 
Europe, the European nations still im- 
agined Turkey to be the same mighty 
power whose heroes had chased the 
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Venetians from Candia and the Pelo- 
and penetrating into the 

of Germany, dared to iege, 

and almost succeeded in taking, the 
capital of the Empire. Russia has for 
ever dissi this superstition, and 
demonstrated to all Europe that that 
immense volume of power which she 
regarded as the muscular bulk of a vi- 
gorous constitution, is, in truth, only 
an unwieldy dropsy, which must, 
sooner or later, conduct the Otto- 
man empire to its destruction. But 
the effects of this glorious war were 
by no means confined to undeceiving 
the European nations. Russia, anxi- 
ous at that time to gain the favour of 
a nation which she hoped one day to 


reckon among her subjects, employed , 


a few Greeks in her war with the 
Porte, and: attached them to herself 
by honours and rewards of every kind. 
new auxiliaries embraced, = 
a youthful ardour, the cause of the 
court of St Petersburgh, and the suc- 
cess of its armies was indeed, on dif- 
ferent grounds, the object of the wishes 
and prayers of their whole nation. 
Some thought of nothing but revenging 
themselves on their oppressors; to 
others the cause of Russia appeared to be 
the same with that of religion, and in 
the Russians they saw with pious sa~ 
tisfaction, the future restorers of their 
ruined or polluted temples. <A third 
(and these were those men of true 
yod setise, of whom er a eae 
in country, or in m any age 
Tooked upon the Russians in no ke 
light than that of a nation destined to 
prepare the Greeks for liberty. In the 
meantime, in consequence of the peace 
concluded between ‘the - belli t 
powers, the Greeks were again obli 
to submit themselves to. their ancient 
yoke ; but they did so with sentiments 
vety different from those which they had 
entertained before quitting it. Per- 
suaded thenceforth that their oppressors 
were men who could be beaten, nay, 
knowing that they themselves had beat- 
en a by the side of the Muscovites, 
and thinking it by no means im 
= 


that, urider the guidance of able cons- 


manders, they might beat them alone— 
they felt within them, for the first time, 
the sparks of a pride, which has been 
prevented from some fearful explosion 
— by the unexampled moderation 

ith which, from this time, the Turks 
began to conduct themselves. For the 
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Lees, 
Turks became humble and discouraged 
exactly in proportion as the Gree 
plucked up spirit, in so much,: tha 
they felt themselves absolutely coms 
pelled to treat, with an appearatice 
respect, those whom hitherto they hj 
regarded as mere beasts of burden; 
Other circumstances combined to sink 
their — The Russian. con: 
under the influence of the mest; glori 
ous which the empress had just 
concluded with the Porte, exérted.s 
Pew of dictatorial authority all over 
e Levant. More than once they rey 
cued Greeks from the vengeance of the 
government, on pretence that they had 
become Russian subjects, or had serv. 
ed with the armies of Catharine. Qn 
the other hand, the bashaws and govs 
ernors of provinces, who, under the 
sway of religious fanaticism, had 
hitherto been accustomed to receive 
the edicts, of the Porte as so many des 
erees of Heaven, began to perceive, in 
consequence of the very war in which 
they had been engaged, that the statue 
which ne rested only upon feet 
of clay. They now began to receive the 
orders of their emperor with haughti- 
ness, and with the air of being part. 
ners, rather than subjects, of his th 
Not a few of these bashaws even 
the standard of rebellion, and there 
are several, at this moment, over whom 
the Porte retains no more than a shi 
dowy and precarious species of superis 
ority. This disobedience, another re 
sult of the same cause which had ine 
spired the Greeks with courage and 
confidence, has contributed, in a ¢olla- 
teral manner, to fortify and perpetuate 
these sentiments in their bosoms. 
The inhabitants of the Archipelago 
carried on all their.commerce, previous 
to this time, in vessels of very incons 
siderable size ; chiefly accustomed. to 
the petty traffic between one island 
and another, the utmost extent of their 
voyages never went beyond the Black 
Sea or Egypt. But at this epoch, the 
new direction of commerce, of whi 
we have already spoken, the new riches 
diffused among the nation, and not 
improbably the diminution in the a 
thority of the government, 
to some persons of superior conse 
quence the idea of building large mer- 
chant ships, in imitation of the western 
Europeans. The first vessels of the 
new construction produced a striking 
effect on all eyes, excepting those of 
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government. Whether from ig- 
em or from disdain, or, in fine, 
from the necessity and the convenience 
of seeking, among the Greeks, those 
sailors for the Turkish ships of war, 
which it could not find among its own 
nation, the Porte, although by nature 
abundantly suspicious, paid no atten- 
tion whatever to this infant marine of 
the Greeks. Nay more, it is said that 
this marine was in some measure fa- 
youred by the government at its com- 
mencement,—one of those unintelli- 
gible blunders which we should never 
be astonished to meet with im the an- 
nalsof despotism. Most certainly, had 
the Turkish rulers been able to foresee 
that the Greeks would one day come 
to a mercantile fleet of several 
hundred vessels, the greater part of 
them furnished with ordinance, they 
would have stifled this dangerous ma- 
rine at its birth. At present they are 
prevented from checking its ultimate 
ess by the very assistance which 
they have derived from it in their own 
fleets ; for the ignorance of their na- 
tion in regard to all marine affairs, is 
quite as profound, as if their seat were 
still in the heart of Asia, many hun- 
dred leagues distant from the coast. 

It is i ible to calculate all the 
effects which the establishment of this 
marine may produce in the sequel, or 
to foresee what influence it may here- 
after exert over. the destinies, either of 
the oppressed or of the oppressing na- 
tion. It is more easy to observe what 
it has already effected. In the first 
place, by favouring the commerce of 
the Greeks, and increasing their pecu- 
niary resources, this marine powerful- 
ly assisted in the increase of the means 
of instruction. The islanders, who 
were formerly, in common, the most 
ignorant part of the whole nation, be- 
gin to feel the necessity and the ad- 
vantage of education, and rival each 
other in the devotion of their means 
for the erection of schools and colleges. 
On the other hand, by the happy in- 
fluence which this marine has on 
the mind of the government, whose 
despotism it has in a certain degree mi- 
tigated, the islanders have acquired and 
communicated to the rest of the nation 
an energy of soul unknown among 
Greeks since the time when their 
country lost its freedom. Masters of 
& great number of excellent vessels, 
framed by their own hands, in a man« 
Vou IV, 
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ner at once solid and elegant, and 
manned in general by mariners who 
have among themselves ties of union 
arising from blood or marriage ; these 
men, upon the slightest suspicion of 
any extraordi ion, can em- 
= ~ rest ir families, and 
place themselves under the protection 
of the first nation wise enough to ap« 
preciate their value: : 
The revolution which is at this mo« 
ment in the course of its operation a» 
mong the Greeks, has necessarily pro~ 
duced effects diversified and modified - 
according as it has had to encounter, 
in particular instances, more or less. 
of barbarism, of resources, or of pas» 
sions,—in a word, according to. the 
different circumstances in which it/has 
found the different towns or commu« 
nities of the country. In the more 
Peer re nv we which,.«even be 
ore revolution, possessed some 
wealthy individuals, some 
and consequently some individuals 
who could at least read and under 
stand the ancient writers,—the revolu- 
tion has, as might have been expected, 
operated the earliest and the most effec« 
tually. Already, in some of these 
towns, the buildings of the colleges be~ 
gin to be enlarged, and instruction in 


the modern and: even in 
the sciences taught in Europe, is add 
ed to the ancient language of the coun- 


try. The rich have books printed, 
translated from the Italian, the French, 
the German, and the English ; they 
send, at their own expense, young 
men of superior acquirements and 
to study in Europe ; they give a much 
better education to their own children, 
without excepting those of that sex 
which had been hitherto excluded 
from all education whatever. They 
wait only for the return of those many 
young persons who are at this moment 
scattered over Germany, France, Ita< 
ly, and England, in order to establish 
new colleges wherever local situation 
and other circumstances may permit. 
The love of instruction has been pro- 
pagated and diffused with all the ra- 
pid symptoms of a contagion, if we 
may make use of such an expression; 
and what affords of all other things 
the best augury for the future, this 
i has hin sage yy cler= 
Phi or gates 
of the scnatanes@o sales die hoe de> 
scended thither, - now she comes 
3 
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forth from thence, accompanied with 
a pure and enlightened religion, to 
_ instruct and ify the nation. A 
considerable‘number of the Greek ec- 
‘elesiastics, far from opposing the in- 
struction of the nation, are only occu- 
ied with the. desire of instructing 
themselves. Germany possesses, at 
this: moment, a great number occu- 
= perpetually in translating excel- 
mt works into Greek. These re- 
spectable ecclesiastics have well per- 
ceived that the true piety is enlight- 
ened piety, and that true intelligence, 
far from being the enemy of religion, 
only for her a ernie recep- 
tion in the hearts of men. They have 
felt, that the gratitude of a nation for 
services such as they are mpd _. 
ing, is a very different thing from 
the bed ioe which of cld was la- 
vished upon them by its superstition. 
We are the ~~ ighted with “a 
opportunity ef doing justice to the 
Greek 2 , Saaee ferme they 
lie under the reproach of having most 


of all contributed to the degradation 
of this people. No—that reproach 
falls no longer with justice on any 
thing but a very small portion of the 


» whose leaden weight will not, 
we , continue long to oppress ei- 


ther the sanctuary to which they never 
did honour, or the nation which is 
now too wise to honour them. 

In short, such is the progress of. the 
moral revolution of Greece, that the 
Greeks can no longer retrograde: they 
must goon. We may say more than 
_ eyen this; there exists at this moment 

in Greece such a number of educated 
men, that were it possible for western 
Europe to fall once again into dark- 
ness, Greece might once again have 
the privilege and the honour of restor- 
ing her to light. A single glance at 
the catalogues of the books translated 
-within these few years into modern 
Greek, is sufficient to convince the 
impartial observer, that the literary 
-men of Greece, at the present time, 
are much more numerous, and much 
more enlightened, than those which 
she produced in the fifteenth century 
-—those ever-memorable men, who, 
flying from a country prepared by na- 
.tive despots for a foreign yoke, took 
refuge in the west of Europe, and re- 
paid the asylum afforded to them, by 
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communicating the small remains ¢f 
ancient knowledge which still remains 
ed in their possession. 

The Greeks are extending their at. 
tention to their modern lan as 
well as to their ancient. This idiom; 
sprung from that used by the grea 
writers of antiquity, in the same mans 
ner as the French and Italian ‘ape 
from the Latin, possesses. over these 
last the advantage of being rather less 
different from its original than 
are from theirs. reenter 
however, of this circumstance, 
modern Greek is a new 
may be considered at this moment in 
somewhat the same stage of progress 
in which the French language was at 
the time of Montaigne. The men of 
education, who heretofore entirely ne. 
glected and despised this dialect, ‘have 
of late been obliged to employ it in 
order to introduce foreign books to 
the acquaintance of the people, and in 
doing so they have necessarily been 
led to study its nature with more at. 
curacy—to examine both what it does 
possess, and what improvements it is 
capable of receiving. Already this 
language, likeevery thing else in Greece, 
is in a state of revolution. Cultivated 
as it is by so many pens at the same 
moment, it is not easy to foresee where 
it will stop, or what its fixed and char 
acteristic nature will be. If one may 
judge from its infancy, it affords the 
promise of uniting more good qualities 
than are easily to be found together 
elsewhere. As among the books trans» 
lated into it, a large proportion are 
connected with the exact sciences, it 
may be presumed that one of these 
good qualities will be clearness. It 
still preserves many of. the turns and 
inversions of the ancient language; 
but these, it is to’be hoped, instead 
of banishing as obstacles of perspie 
cuity, they will endeavour as 
as possible to reconcile and combine 
with that first of all qualities. In 
short, we would hope, that from this 
combination of elements, there may re 
sult a language wherein the flowers of 
imagination shall only serve asa grace- 
ful ornament to the mature fruits of 
reason. 

Such is the present state of civiliza» 
tion in Greece. ie ip 

C—¥,. 
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jom# OBSERVATIONS ON THE POETRY OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND THAT 
“9F THE PASTORAL DISTRICTS OF SCOTLAND, ILLUSTRATED BY A COM- 
PARATIVE VIEW OF THE GENIUS OF BURNS AND THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


ScoTLAND ‘has better reason to be 
proud of her peasant pocts than any 
other country in the world. She pos- 
gesses a rich treasure of poetry, ex- 
ing the moral character of her 
tion at very remote times ; and 
in her national lyrics alone, so full of 
tenderness and truth, the heart of a 
simple, and wise, and thoughtful peo- 
ple’ is embalmed to us in imperish- 
able beauty. If we knew nothing of 
the forefathers of our Scottish ham- 
Jets, but the pure and affectionate 
songs and ballads, the wild and pa- 
thetic airs of music which they loved, 
we should know enough to convince 
us that they were a race of men strong, 
healthful, happy, and dignified in the 
ial spirit of nature. The lower or- 
ders of the Scotch seem always to have 
had deeper, calmer, r, and more 
reflecting affeetions than those of any 
other people,—and at the same time 
they have possessed, and do still pos- 
sess, an imagination that broods over 
these affections with a constant de- 
light, and kindles them into a strength 
and power, which, when brought into 
action by domestic or national trouble, 
have. often been in good truth sub- 
lime. 

Whatever may have been the causes 
of this fine character in more remote 
times, it seems certain, that, since the 
Reformation, it is to be attributed 
chiefly to the spirit of their Religion. 
That spirit is pervading and profound: 
it blends intimately-with all the rela- 
tions of life,—and gives a quiet and 
settled permanency to feelings, which, 
among a population uninspired by an 
habitual reverence for hig and holy 
things, are little better than the un- 
certain, fluctuating, and transitory im- 
pulses of temperament. It is thus 
that there is something sacred and 
sublime in the tranquillity of a Scot- 
tish cottage. The Subbath-day seems 
to extend its influence over all the 
week. The Bible lies from week’s 
end to week’s end visible before the 
> ig of all the inmates of the house ; 
the language of Scripture is so fami- 
liar to the minds of the peasantry, 
that it is often adopted unconsciously 
in the conversation of common hours ; 
in short, all the forms, modes, shews 


of life are, in a great measure, either 
moulded or coloured ‘by Religion. 

All enlightened foreigners ‘have been 
impressed with a sense of thé gran- 
deur of such a national charactér, but 
they have failed in attributing it te 
the right cause. “The blessings of E= 
ducation have indeed been widely dif- 
fused over Scotland, and’ her Parish-. 
Schools have eonferred upon her ines- 
timable benefits. But’ there is such 
simplicity and depth of moral feelin 
and affection in her peasantry,—suc. 
power over the more agitating and tu- 
multuous passions, which, without 
weakening their lawful energies, con- 
trols and subdues their rebellious ex- 
citement,—there is fn imagination so 
purely and loftily exercised over the 
objects of their human love,—that we 
must look for the origin of such a 
character to a far higher ‘source than 
the mere culture of the mind by means 
of a rational and widely-extended sys- 
re Education. It is the enanen 
faith of the peasantry of this ha 
and beautifal land, fehl has iit 
them whole.” The undecaying satic- 
tities of religion have, like ‘unseen 
household gods, kept watch by their 
hearth-sides from generation to gene- 
ration ; and their belief in the Bible 
is connected with all that ‘is holiest 
and dearest in filial and parental love. 
A. common piece of wood, the mean- 
est article of household furniture, is 

rized, when it is a relic of one ten- 

erly beloved; but the peasant’ of 
Scotland has a relic of departed affec- 
tion, that lifts his nature up to hea- 
ven, when he takes into his révéten- 
tial hands, 


§*. THE BIG Ha’. BIBLE, ANCE HIS Fa- 
THER’S PRIDE,” 


None who have enjoyed the happi- 
ness and the benefit f a inte 
knowledge of the peasantry of. Scot- 
land will think this pietiive of their 
character overdrawn or exaggerated. 
We are not speaking of ideal beings— 
but of men’ marked, even in their 
best state, with many defects, frail- 
ties, errors, and vices. But that the 
Scotch are a devout people, one day 
wisely passed in Scotland would cars 
ry conviction to a stranger’s heart; 
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and when it is considered how many 
noble and elevating feelings are in- 
cluded within the Ny of DEVO- 
t10N,—unfearing faith, submissive 
reverence, yw etek and unshaken 
love,—we Ww , that a people 
who, emphatically speaking, fear Ged, 
mnust within themselves the 
elements of all human virtue, happi- 
ness, and wisdom,—however much 
these may be occasionally weakened or 
polluted by the mournful necessities 
of lite,—grief, ignorance, hard labour, 


, and d b 
mito the heart of the people, not 
merely their external character, of 
which we speak, though that too is 
beyond all comparison the most inte- 
resting and inapenive of any nation 
in the world. It would require a long 
line of thought to fathom th of 
a agi Scottish peasant’s heart, 
who may have buried in the church- 
yard of his native village the partner 
of a long life, and the children she 
had brought to bless it. Time wears 
not out from his heart any impression 
that love has once graven there ; it 
would seem, that the ate of af- 
fections relying on heaven when earth 
has lost it valued, preserved old 
age from dotage and decay. If reli- 
gion is most beautiful and lovely in 
the young, the happy, and the innocent, 
we must yet look for the consummation 


of its sublimity in the old, the re- 
pentant, and the resigned, and both 
may be seen 


s* In some small kirk upon its sunny brae, 
When Scotland lies asleep on still 

Sabbath-day.” 

The Scottish peasantry are poetical, 
therefore, because they are religious. 
A heart that habitually cherishes reli- 
pious feelings, cannot abide the thought 
of pure affections and pure delights 
passing utterly away. It would fain 
give a permanent existence to the fleet- 
ing shadows of earthly happiness. Its 
dreams are of heaven and eternity, and 
such dreams reflect back a hallowed 
light on earth and on time. We are 
ourselves willing, when our hour is 
come, to perish from the earth ; but 
we wish our thoughts and feelings to 
live behind us ; and we cannot endure 


the imagined sadness and silence of 
their extinction. Had a le no 
strong hope of the future, how could 


they deeply care for the past? or ra- 
ther,, how could the past awaken any 
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thoughts but those of despondency 
and despair? A religious people tread 
constantly as it were on consecrated 
ground. It cannot be said, that.there 
is any death among them; for we 
cannot forget those whom we know we 
shall meet in heaven. But unless g 
people carry on their hopes and affec. 
tions into an eternal future, there must 
be a deplorable oblivion of objects of 
affection vanished,—a still-increasing 


“© dearth 
Of love upon _peless earth.” 


Religion, then, has made the Scot. 
tish people thoughtful and meditative 
in their intellects—simple and purein 
their morals—tender and affectionate 
in their hearts. But when there is 
profound thought and awakened. sen- 
sibility, imagination will not fail to 
reign ; and if this be indeed the gene- 
ral character of a whole people, and 
should they moreover be blessed with 
a beautiful country, and a free go- 
vernment, then those higher and 
a feelings which, in less apy 

ds, are possessed only by 
higher ranks of society, are brought 
into free play over all the bosom of 
society ; it may, without vio 
lence, be said, that a spirit of poetry 
breathes over all its valleys. 

Of England, and of the charagter of 
her population, high and low, we 
think with exultation and with pride 
Some virtues they perhaps possess in 
greater perfection than any - other 
people. But we believe, that the most 
philosophical Englishmen acknowledge 
that there is a depth of moral and r 
ligious feeling in the try 
Scotland, not to be cont among the 
best part of their own population, 
There cannot be said to be any poetry 
of the pessentty of England. We.do 
not feel any consciousness of national 
prejudice, when we say, that a great 
poet could not be born among the 
English peasantry—bred among them 
—and restricted in his poetry to sub- 
— belonging to themselves and their 

e 


There doubtless are among the pear 
santry of every truly noble nation, 


much to kindle the imagination 

the fancy ; but we believe, that in no 
country but Scotland does there exist 
a system of social and domestic life 
among that order of men, which com- 
bines within it almost all the finer and 
higher emotions of cultivated minds, 
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with a simplicity and artlessness of cha- 
racter peculiar to persons of low estate. 
Thefiresideof an English cottager is of- 
ten ascene of happiness and virtue; but 

iona ly, in i the “ Cot- 


tars Saturday Night” of Burns, we 
feel, that we are reading the records 
of a purer, simpler, more pious race ; 
and there is in that immortal poem a 

of domestic joy—an intensity of 
the feeling of home—a presiding spi- 
rit of love—and a lofty enthusiasm of 
religion, which are all peculiarly Scot- 
tish, and beyond the pitch of mind of 
any other people. 

It is not our intenti» at present, to 
pursue this interesting subject into its 
inmost recesses; we may have said 
enough to awaken the meditations of 
our readers on the poetical character 
of our peasantry. Yet, it may not be 
amiss to say a few words on the dif- 
ference of poetical feeling and genius 
in an agricultural and pastoral state of 
life,—exemplified as that difference 
appears to be in the poetry of Burns, 
and his only worthy successor, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 

And, in the first place, it is unde- 
niable, that in an agricultural country, 
the life of a peasant is a life of severe 
and incessant labour, leaving him ap- 
parently few opportunities for the cul- 
tivation and enjoyment either of his 
moral or intellectual nature. Each 
hour has its task,—and when the body 
is enslaved, with difficulty may the 
soul be free. 

In the second place, the knowledge 
which men thus situated are likely to 
wish to attain, is of a narrow and 
worldly kind, immediately connected 
with the means of subsistence, and not 
linked with objects fitted to awaken 
much enthusiastic or imaginative feel- 
ings. The knowledge absolutely es- 
sential to a cottar in an agricultural 
country is small indeed, and small ac- 
cordingly it will be found to be in al- 
most all cases. Sobriety and prudence 
are his chief virtues; but his duties 
and his cares make no demand on qua- 
lities or feelings of a higher kind. 

Thirdly, ‘the face of an agricultural 
eountry cannot be very kindling to 
the senses or imagination. It is all 
subordinated to separate and distinct 
uses ; one great end, namely, produc- 
tion, is constantly obtruded: on the 
mind among all the shews of scenery, 
and that alone must be fatal to all play 


of imagination. 
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Fourthly, the constant and close inter- 
course between the inhabitants, arising 
from the density of population, gives to 
the people a tone of thought alien from 
all enthusiasm, and consequently from 
all superstition. Any superstitious forms 
that may rise up among them will be 
but slight modifications of feelings ex- 
cited by the objects of reality, and will 
possess but a feeble power among the 
depressing and ening influences 
of a life on the whole so unimagina- 
tive. 

And, /astly, it may be asserted, that 
if such be the character of an agri- 
cultural life, the religion of the people 
will rather be of a sedate and rational 
kind, than characterized by that fer- 
vour, and even passion, without which 
it is apt to degenerate into a cau- 
tionary system of morality, instead of 
being a kindling, supporting, and ele- 
vating faith. . 

Qn the whole, therefore, it would 
seem that it is not to an agricultural 
country that we are to look for a 
poetical character in its inhabitants, 
or for the appearance among them of, 
a great and prevailing poet. 

In a pastoral state of society, the 
scene assumes a very different aspect. 
For, in the first place, shepherds and 
men, connected with a pastoral life, 
are not bowed.down “‘ by _ bodily 
labour constant -and severe,’—and 
both the thoughts and the affections 
have time for indulgence. They have 
also a more intimate acquaintance with 
the great and simple forms of nature, 
and with them are necessarily associa- 
ted many of their best daily emotions. 
They hold converse with nature, and 
become even in the painful prosecu- 
tion of their necessary labours, un~ 
consciously familiar with her lan- 
guage. Their own language then be- 
comes poetical, and doubtless in- 
fluences their characters. Their af- 
fections become spiritualized . along 
with their imagination,—and there 
isa fine and delicate breath and sha~ 
dow of superstition over all the cha- 
racter of their best emotions. Their 
very religion partakes somewhat of 
the wildness of superstitious fear : 
the lonely edifice built for the service 
of God in the mountain solitude is 
surrounded by spots haunted by the 
beings of a fairy creed. 

It is certain that it has been in the 

toral vallies of the south of Scot- 
nd that the poetical genius of our 
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myer — — se a 
; though the peculi 
istory of those districts, as well as 
be circumstances under —_— their 

guage grew, were especially favoura- 
ble to the formation and display of 
wee feeling, yet we are not to 
ook to such narrow and limited 
causesas these for the acknowledged su- 
periority of the genius of the shepherds 
of the south, but rather, as we con- 
ceive, to such as have been hinted at 
above, and are necessarily, in a great 
degree, common to all states 
of society, in ali times and in all coun- 
tries.’ 

When we consider the genius of 
Burns, we see it manifestly moulded 
and coloured by his agricultural life. 
We see in all his earliest poems—and 
they are by far his finest—a noble 
soul struggling—labouring with a hard 
and oppressive fate. He was, from 
very boy-hood, “ a toil-worn cottar,” 
—and it was the aim of his noble 
heart to preserve that dignity which 
nature gave it, unshaken and unhum- 
bled by the “ weary weight” of his 
lot. His genius was winged by in- 
dependence—and in the proud dis- 
dain with which he spurned at the 
fortune that im vain strove to enslave 
him, it seemed as if his soul rose to a 
nobler pitch of enthusiasm, and that 
he more passionately enjoyed his free- 
dom: when feeling circled, not bound 


by unavailing chains. 
The oe and privations that 
Burns ‘early felt himself born to en- 


dure,—the constant presence before 
him of the image of poverty—the con- 
viction of the evils of the 
poor man’s lot—made his whole heart 
to leap withim- him when joy, and 
pleasure, and happiness, opened their 
arms to receive him. Bliss bursts up- 
on him like a rush of waters—and his 
soul is at once swept down the flood. 
Every one must have felt that there 
is a melancholy air spread over his 
poetry—as if his creed truly were 
“ that man was made to mourn;” 
but sudden flashings and illumina- 
tions of delight are for ever breakin 
out ;—and in the vehemence, 
energy, and triumphant exultation of 
his language in those moments of in- 
spiration, we feel how dear a thing 
free and unmingled happiness is to 
the children of poverty and sorrow. 


It was thus that the calamities of a 
life of hardship, that bows down or- 
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dinary ‘spirits te the earth, elevated: 
and sublimed the genius and charags 
ter of our immortal poet. It wag 
thus that nothing seemed worthy to: 
engross his attention, but the feeli 
and the passions of the heart of man, 
He felt within him visitings of thoughts 
that wafted him into Elysium,—he: 
recognised in those thoughts the aw, 
ful power of human passion,—and: 
saw that, circumscribed as the sphere: 
was in which he, a poor peasant, wag 
placed, he might yet walk in it with 
power and glory,—and that he might 
waken up into strength, freshness, and, 
beauty, those feelings of his lowly bre- 
thren that destiny had enfeebled and 
obscured, and give them an existence 
in poetry, essentially true to human 
life, but tinged with that adorning 
radiance, which emanates only from 
the poet’s soul in the hour of his in- 
spiration. 

It is here that we must seek for the 
true cause of Burns’ very limited pow- 
er of deseription of external Natures: 
Certainly, of all poets of the first order, 
he is the one that has left us the fews 
est fine pictures of land » His 
senses were gratified with the forms, 
the blooms, and the odours of nature, 
and often in the fulness of his convivial 
delight, he pours out vivid expressions 
of that rapture and enjoyment Butex+ 
ternal nature seems never to haveeleva+ 
ted his imagination, or for any lengthof 
time to have won him from the domi- 
nion of the living world. . Where his 
eye reposed, or his ear listened, there too 
his soul was satisfied. When he has 
attempted to generalize, to delineate 
associations by which nature is. con- 
nected with the universal feelings. of 
our kind, he sinks to the level of an 
ordinary versifier. All that vivid and 
burning vigour, with which he de- 
scribes his own feelings and passionsas 
a human being in union with human 
beings, is gone at once ; and we witness 
the unavailing labour of a mind en- 
deavouring to describe what it but im- 
perfectly understands, and but. feebly 
enjoys. There is scarcely a line in 
his poems written in, or oF the High- 
lands, that ,would startle us with sur- 
prise in the verses of the merest poet- 
aster. His mind had never delivered 
itself wp tosuch trains of thought. In 
his evening walks, after a day of toil, 
the murmur of the stream, the whisper+ 
ing of the breeze, or the song of the 
blackbird, touched his heart with joy, 
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and beautifully indeed has he blended 
his sweetest dreams of love and affec- 
tion with edo: es 

t generall , Nature no 
cee for him, unless when she at 
once recalled to his memory, the image 
of some human being whom he loved, 
and the visions of departed happiness, 
Then indeed, insensate things became 
instinct with spirit, and spoke the pas- 
sion of the poet’s soul ; of which there 
cannot bea finer instance than in thelines 
to“ Mary in Heaven,” when the trees, 
the banks, the streams, the channel of 
the Ayr, seem all parts of his own 
being, and the whole of that sylvan 
scenery is enveloped in an atmosphere 
of mournful passion. 

We have frequently thought that it 
was fortunate for Burns, that he lived 
before this age of descriptive pwec 
No doubt his original mind would 
have preserved him from servile imi- 
tation ; but his admiration of the ge- 
nius of his great contemporaries might 
have seduced the train of his emotions 
from the fireside to the valley, and he 
might have wasted on the forms of 
external nature, much of that fervid 
passion which he has bestowed on the 
dearer and nearer objects of human 
love. Had he done so, he would have 
offered violence to his own soul ; for 
it is plain that he never could have 
been a truly great poet, except as the 
low-born poet of lowly life, and that 
had he resigned any part of his empire 
over the passions of the human breast, 
he would have been but an inferior 
prince in the dominions of pure fancy. 

He was, in many respects, born at a 
happy time ; happy for a man of genius 
like him, but fatal and hopeless to the 
mere common mind. Much poetry 
existed in Scotland, but no poet. 
There was no lavish and prodigal ap- 
plause of great public. favourites, no 
despotical criticism stretching the 
leaden sceptre of command over the 
free thoughts of genius. There were 
in our popular poetry many exqui- 
site fragments struck off as it were 
from the great mass of domestic life ; 
many pictures of unfinished, but touch- 
ing beauty. ‘There was every thing to 
stimulate, awaken, and excite, littie or 
nothing to depress or discourage. A 
whole world of life lay before Burns, 
whose inmost recesses, and darkest 
nooks, and sunniest eminenee he had 
familiarly trodden from his childhood. 

“All that world, he felt, could be made 
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hisown. No conqueror had overrun its 
fertile provinces, and it was for him to 
be crowned supreme over all the 


** Lyrical singers of that high-souled land.” * 


The crown that he has won can 
never be removed from his head. 
Much is yet left for other poets, even 
among that life where the spirit of 
Burns delighted to work ;—but he has 
built monuments on all the high places, 
and they who follow can only hope to 
leave behind them some far humbler 
memorials. j 

We have said that there is necessa~ 
rily less enthusiasm, and therefore 
less superstition in an agricultural 
than a pastoral country. According- 
ly, in the poetry of Burns, there is 
not much of that wild spirit of fear 
and mystery which is to found in 
the traditions of the south of Scotland. 
The ‘ Hallowe'en” is a poem of infi- 
nite spirit and vivacity, that brings 
vividly before us all the merriment of 
the scene. But there is little or no- 
thing very poetical in the character of 
its superstitions,—and the. poet him- 
self, whose imagination scems never 
to have been subjected beneath the 
sway of any creatures but those of 
flesh and blood, treats the whole sub- 
ject with a sarcastic good-humour, 
and sees in it only the exhibition of 
mere human feelings, and ‘passions, 
and. characters. Even in “ Tam 0 
Shanter” the principal power lies in 
the character and situation of that 
‘* drowthy” hero ; the Devil himself, 
playing on his bag-pipes in the win- 
dow-neuk, is little more than a 
human piper, rather more burly than 
common ; and while the witches and 
warlocks are mere old men and wo< 
men, who continue to dance after 
“ jigging-time is o'er,” the young 
witch, ** with the sark of se’enteen 
hunder linnen,” is a buxom country 
lass to all intents and purposes, and 
considered by ‘‘ Tam” in a very allur- 
ing but very simple and human light. 


** Weel done, cutty sark !” 


The deseription of the horrors of the 
scene has always~seemed to us over~ 
charged, and caricatured so as to be« 
come shocking rather than terrible. 
One touch of Shakspeare’s imagina< 
tion is. worth all that laborious and 
heavy accumulation of affrightments. 

But we are not now seeking to paint 
a picture of Burns’ genius—we aim 
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only at a general and characteristic 
sketch. A few words more, then, on 
the moral and religious spirit of his 
poetry, and we have done. 

Strong charges have been brought 
against the general character of his 
writings, and by men who, being mi- 
nisters of the Christian religion, may 
be supposed well imbued with its spi- 
rit. ‘They have decreed the poetry of 
Burns. to be hostile to morality and 
religion, Now, if this be indeed the 
case, it is most unaccountable that 
such compositions should have become 
paar we — among a grave, 
thoughtful, ectionate, and pious 
ee that the memory of 
Burns, ty and frail as his human 
character was, should be cherished by 
them with an enthusiastic fondness 
and admiration, as if they were all 
bound te him by ties strong as those of 
blood itself. ‘The poems of Burns do in 
fact form a part of the existence of the 
Scottish peasantry—the purest hearts 
and the most intelligent minds are the 
best acquainted with them—and they. 
are universally considered as a subject 
of rejoicing pride, asa glory belonging 
to men in low estate, and which the 
peasant feels’ to confer on him the 
privilege of equality with the highest 
in the It would be a gross and 
irrational libel on the national charac- 
ter of our people to charge Robert 
Burns with being an immoral and ir- 
religious poet. 

It is, however, perfectly true, that 
Burns was led, by accidental and lo- 
eal circumstances, —- too fre- 
quently to look, in a ludicrous point of 
view, on the absurdities, both of doc- 
trines and forms, that degraded the 


most awful rites of religion—and like~ 
wise on the follies and h isies that 
disgraced the character of some of its 


most celebrated ministers. His quick 
and keen sense of the ludicrous could 
not resist the constant temptations 
which assailed it in the public exhibi- 
tions of these mountebanks; and 
hence, instead of confining himself to 
the happier and nobler of describ- 
ing religious Observances and Institu- 
tions as they might be, he rioted im 
the luxury of an almost licentious ri- 
dicule of the abject, impi and hu- 
miliating fooleries which, in too many 
cases, characterized them as they were 
—while his imagination was thus with- 
drawn from the virtues and piety of 
the truly enlightened ministers 
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Christianity, to the endless and:gro.: 
tesque varieties of - professional vieg 
and folly exhibited in the h itical 
retenders to sanctity, and the strong. 
ro he meme who laid claim to the 
ifts of grace. 
all. this mad and mirthful wit, 
Burns could hardly fail of sometimes: 
unintentionally hurting the best of 
the pious, while he was in fact seek~ 
ing to lash only the worst of the pro« 
fane ; and as it is at all times dangers 
ous to speak lightly about holy things, 
it is not to be denied, that there arg 
in his poems many most reprehensible 
passages, and that the ridicule of 
the human sometimes trespasses with 
seeming irreverence on the divine 
An enemy of Burns might doubtless 
select from his writings a pretty fors 
midable list of delinquencies of this 
kind—and by shutting his heart 
against all the touching and sublime 
we that has made Burns the idol of 
is countrymen, and brooding with a 
gloomy malignity on all his infirmities 
thus brought into one mass, he might 
enjoy a poor and pitiable triumph over 
the object of his unchristian scorn; 
This has been more than once at« 
tempted—but without much effect; 
and nothing can more decidedly prove 
that: the general spirit of Burns’ 
try is worthy of the people amo; 
oieas he was ioe than the fore 
giveness which men of austerest prin« 
ciples have been willing to extend to 
the manifold errors both of his genius 
and his life. 

But, while we hold ourselves justis 
fied in thus.speaking of some of his stern 
and rancorous accusers, we must not 
shut our eyes to the truth—nor deny, 
that though Burns has left to us much 
poetry which sinks, with healing and 
cheering influence, into the poor man’s 
heart—much that breathes a pure 
spirit of piety and devotion,—he might 
have done far more good than. he 
done—had he delighted less in painting, 
the corruptions of religion, than in des: 
lineating her native and indestructible 
beauty. The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night” shews what he could have 
done—had he surveyed, with a calm 
and untroubled eye, all the influences, 
of our religion, carried as they are in« 
to the inmost heart of society by our 
simple and beautiful forms - woe 
—had marriage—baptism—that 
more awful comunnent denial 


of funeral—had these and the innwmera- 
3 
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ble themes allied to them, sunk into 
the depths of his heart, and. images of 
them reascended thence into living 
and imperishable light. 

There is a pathetic moral in the 
imperfect character of Burns, both as 
a poet and a man; nor ought they 
who delight both in him and his works, 
and rightly hold the anniversary of 
his birth to be a day sacred in the 
calendar of genius—to forget, that it 
was often the consciousness of his own 
frailties that made him so true a paint- 
er of human passions—that he often 
looked with melancholy eyes to that 
pure and serene life from which he 
was, by his own imprudence, debarred 
—that innocence, purity, and virtue, 
were to him, in the happiest hours of 
his inspiration, the fair images of be- 
ings ae living presence he had too 
often shunned—and that the sancti- 
ties of religion itself seem still more 
sanctified, when they rise before us in 
the of a man who was not al- 
ways withheld from approaching with 
levity, if not with irreverence, her 
most holy and mysterious altars. 

We should be afraid of turning from 
so great a national poet as Burns, to a 
living genius, also born like him in 
the lower ranks of life, were we not 
assured that there is a freshness and 
originality in the mind of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, well entitling him to take 
his place immediately pe 
“ Him who walked in glory and in joy, 
a plough upon the mountain 


The truth is, that the respective 
characters of their poetry are altogether 
separate and distinct ;—and there can 
be nothing more delightful than to 
see these two genuine'children of Na- 
ture following the voice of her in- 
spiration into such different haunts, 
each happy in his own native domi- 
hions, and powerful in his own legiti- 
mate rule. 

And, in the first place, our admira- 
ble Shepherd is full of that wild en- 
thusiasm towards. external nature, 
Which would seem to have formed so 
small a part of the poetical character 
of Burns—and he has been led by 
that enthusiasm to acquire a far wider 
and far deeper knowledge of her in- 
exhaustible wonders. He too passed 
a youth of poverty and hardship—but 
it was the youth of a lonely shepherd 
among _the most beautiful pastoral 
vallies in the world, and in that so« 

Vo. IV. 
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litary life in which, seasons of spirit- 
stirring activity are followed by sea- 
sons of contemplative repose, how 
many years passed over him rich in 
impressions of sense and in dreams 
of fancy. His haunts were among 
scenes 
“* The most remote, and inaccessible 
By shepherds trod ;” 
And living for years in the solitude, 
he unconsciously formed friendshi 
with the springs—the brooks—the 
caves—the hills—and with all the more 
fleeting and faithless pageantry of the. 
sky, that to him came in the place of 
those human affections from whose in- 
dulgence he was debarred by the ne-~ 
cessities that kept him aloof from the 
cottage fire, and up among the mists on 
the mountain-top. His mind, there- 
fore, is stored with im of nature 
dear to him for the recollections which 
they bring—for the restoration of his 
earlier life. These images he has, at 
all times, a delight in pouring out— 
very seldom, it is true, with much se 
lection, or skill in the poet’s art—so that 
his pictures in landscape are —— 
somewhat confused—but in them 
there. are lines of light, or strokes of 
darkness, that at once take the imagi- 
nation, and convince us that. before 
a poet’s eye had travelled the sunshine 
or the shadow. Open a volume of 
Burns—and then one of the Ettrick 
Shepherd—and we shall see how sel- 
dom the mind of the one was visited 
by those images of external nature 
which in that. of the other find a con< 
stant and chosen dwelling-place.. 
Secondly, We shall find, that in his. 
delineations of human passions, Burns. 
drew from himself, or immediately. 
from the living beings that were 
“ toiling and moiling” around him ; 
and hence; their vivid truth and irre< 
sistible energy. But the Ettrick Shep- 
herd is, clearly; a man rather of kind 
and gentle affections than of agitating 
passions—and. his poetry, therefore, 
when it is a delineation of his.own feel- 
ings, is remarkable for serenity and re- 
pose. . When he goes out of himself— 
and hedoes somuch morethan Burns— 
he does not paint from living agents in 
the transport of their passions—from 
the men who walk around him in this 
our every-day world ; but he rather 
loves to Sieg before him, as a shep- 
herd still in his solitude, the far-off 
images of human life, dim and sha- 
dowy as ety 3 to lose himself 
3 
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in a world of his own creation, filled 
with all the visionary phantoms of 
poctical tradition. 

Accordingly, in his poetry, we have 
but few complete pictures of which 
the imtensity of mere human passions 
or feelings constitutes the merit and 
the charm—as in so many of the com- 
positions of Burns ; and, therefore, he 
never can become so popular a poet, 
nor does he deserve to be.so.. The 
best poetry of Burns goes, sudden as 
electricity, to the heart. Every nerve 
in our frame is a conductor to the 
fluid. The best poetry of the Ettrick 
Shepherd rather steals into our souls 
like music ; and, as many persons have 
no ear for music, so have many persons 
no soul for such kind of poetry. Burns 
addressed himself almost exclusively 
to the simplest and most elementary 
feelings of our nature, as they are ex- 
hibited in social and domestic life ;— 
he spoke of things familiar to all, in 

familiar to all—and hence his 
poetry is like “‘ the casing air,” breath- 
ed and enjoyed by all. No man dares 
to be sceptical on the power of his 
poetry, for passages could be recited 
against him that would drown the un- 
believer's voice in a tumult of acclama- 
tion. But we doubt if, from the whole 
range of the Ettrick Shepherd’s writ- 
ings, one such triumphant and irresis- 
tible passage could be produced-—one 
strain appealing, without possibility of 
failure, to the universal feelings of 
men’s hearts. But it is equally certain 
that many strains—and those continued 
and sustained strains too—might be 
produced from the writings of this ex- 
traordinary person, which in the hearts 
and souls of all men of imagination 
and fancy—of all men who under- 
stand the dim and shadowy associa- 
tions of recollected feelings—and who 
can feel the charm of a poetical lan- 
guage, occasionally more delicate and 
refined, than perhaps was ever before 
commanded by an uneducated mind— 
would awaken emotions, if not so 
strong, certainly finer and more ethe- 
real than any that are inspired by the 
very happiest compositions of the 
Bard of Coila. 

Indeed we should scarcely hesitate 
to say that the Ettrick Shepherd had 
more of pure fancy than Burns. When 
the latter relinquished his strong 
grasp of men’s passions—or suffered 

vivid images of his own experience 
of life to fade away, he was any thing 


Feb; 
but a great poet—and nothing ‘eq, 
tirely out of himself had power bri he 
ly to kindle his imagination, 
indeed, it were some mighty national 
triumph or calamity, events that 
ed rather to his patriotism ‘than 
is poetry. But the Shepherd dreams 
of the days of old, and of all they 
dim and-wavering traditions. Objects 
dark in the past distance of time have 
over him a deeper power than the bright 
resence of realities—and his 
oves better to lift up the veil which 
forgetfulness has been slowly drawing 
over the forms, the scenes, the actions, 
and the characters of the dead, than 
to gaze on the motions of the living, 
Accordingly, there are some im 
some strains of feeling in his ; 
more mournful and pathetic—at least, 
full of a sadness more entrancing to the 
imagination than any thing we te 
collect in Burns—but, at the some 
time, we are aware, that though a few 
wild airs, from an Eolian , pers 
haps more profoundly affect the soul, 
at the time when they are swelling, 
than any other inusic—yet have they 
not so permanent a dwelling-place in 
the memory as the harmonious tans 
of some perfect instrument. 

But, Mirdiy, we have to remind 
such of our readers as are well a 
quainted with the poetry of the Et 
trick Shepherd, that to feel the full 

wer of his genius we must go with 


1m 
** Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” 

and walk through the shadowy world 
of the imagination. It is here, where 
Burns was weakest, that he is most 
strong. ‘The airy beings that. to, the 
impassioned soul of Burns. seemed 
cold—bloodless—and _unattractive- 
rise up in irresistible loveliness in 
their own silent domains, before 

dreamy fancy of the gentle-hearted 
Shepherd. The still green beauty of 
the pastoral hills and vales where he 
passed his youth, inspired him with 
ever-brooding visions of fairy-land— 
till, as he lay musing in his lonely 
sheiling, the world of phantasy seem 
ed, in the clear depths of his imagina- 
tion, a lovelier reflection of that.of na- 
ture—like the hills and heavens more 
softly shining in the water of his na- 
tive lake. Whenever. he treats of 
fairy-land, his language insensibly be- 
comes, as it were, soft, wild, and 
aerial—we could almost think that 
we heard the voice of one of the fairy- 
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folk—still and serene images seem to 
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rise up with the wild music of the 
yersification—and the poet deludes us, 
for the time, into an unquestioning 
and satisfied belief in the existence of 

« green realms of bliss” of 
which he himself seems to be a native 
minstrel. 

In this department of pure poetry, 
the Ettrick Shepherd has, among his 
own coun en at least, no compe- 
titor. He is the poet laureate of the 
Court of Faéry—and we have only to 
hope he will at least sing an annual 
song as the tenure by which he holds 
his deserved honours. 

The few very general observations 
which we have now made on the ge- 
nius of this truly original Poet are in- 
tended only as an introduction to our 
criticisms on his works, It is not un- 
common to hear intelligent persons 
very thoughtlessly and ignorantly say, 
that the Ettrick Shepherd no doubt 
writes very good verses—but that Burns 
has preoccupied the und, and is 
our only great poet of the people. We 
have perhaps said enough to shew that 
this is far from being the case—that 
the genius of the two poets is as dif- 
ferent as their life—and that they 
have, generally speaking, delighted in 
the Uclineation of very different ob- 
jects: 

: If we have rightly distinguished 
and estimated the peculiar genius of 
the “author of the Queen’s Wake,” 
we think that he may benefit by at- 
tending to some conclusions which 
seem to flow from our remarks. He 
is certainly strongest in description of 
nature—in the imitation of the an- 
cient ballad—and in that wild poetry 
which deals with imaginary beings. 
He has not great knowledge of hu- 
man nature—nor has he any profound 
insight into its passions. Neither does 
he possess nruch ingenuity in the con- 
trivance of incidents, or much plastic 
power in the formation of a story 
emblematic of any portion of human 
life. He ought, therefore, in our opi- 
nion, not to attempt any long poem 
in which a variety of characters are to 
be displayed acting on the theatre of 
the world, and of which the essential 
merit must lie in the exhibition of 
those passions that play their parts 
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there ; he ought, rather, to bring be- 
fore us shadowy beings moving across 
a shadowy distance, and rising up 
from that world with whose objects he 
is so familiar, but of which ordinar 
minds know only enough io aa | 
with a delightful feeling of surprise 
and novelty, every indistinct and fairy 
image that is brought from its invisible 
recesses. There indeed seems to be a 
field spread out for him, that is al- 
most all his own. The pastoral val- 
lies of the south of Scotland look to 
him as their best-beloved poet ;—all 
their mild and gentle superstitions 
have blended with. his being ;—he is 
familiar too. with all the historical tra- 
ditions that people them ‘with the 
** living dead ;” and surély, with all 
the inestimable advantages of his early 
shepherd-life, and with a genius so 
admirably framed to recéive and give 
out the breath of all its manifold in- 
spirations, he may yet make pastoral 
poetry something more wild and beau- 
tiful than it has ever been—and leave 
behind him a work in which the feel- 
ings and habits—the very heart and 
soul of a shepherd-life, are given to 
us all breathed over and coloured by 
the aerial tints of a fairy fancy. 

The love of poetry is never bigotted 
and exclusive, and we should be 
strongly inclined to suspect its since- 
rity, if it did not comprehend within 
the range of its enthusiasm many of 
the fine productions of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. We believe that his coun- 
trymen are becoming every day mote 
and more alive to his manifold  mérits 
—and it would be indeed strange if 
they whe hold annual ‘or triennial 
festivals in commemoration of their 
great dead poet should be cold to the 
claims of the gifted living. It cannot 
but be deeply interesting to all lovers 
of genius—and more especially to all 
proud lovers of the genius of their own 
Scotland, to see this true t assist- 
ing at the honours paid to the memory 
of his illustrious predecessor. He 
must ever be, on such high occasions, a 
conspicuous and honoured guest ; and 
we all know, that it is impossible better 
to prove our admiration and love of the 
character and genius of Burns, than by 
the generous exhibition of situilar sen- 
timents towards the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP, 


From the best Editions, illustrated and compared, with Notes, critical, historieg} 
' philosophical and classical ; ‘ 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A PARAPHRASE IN MODERN ENGLISH VERSE. 


[Tue Exmoor Courtship is a dramatic pastoral, well known in the west of 
England, and, in all probability, as ancient as the time of Henry VII. War. 
ton is of opinion that the “ origin of the Bucolic might be discovered in the 
ancient Greek comedy, while the latter was in its most rude and unpolished 
state.” The same may be affirmed of our own pastoral poetry. This union 
in our rude drama is apparent in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which was probab. 
ly written towards the conclusion of Queen Mary’s reign ; at least, we know 

t it was exhibited at Oxford, in the year 1661, the third of Queen Eliz. 
beth. It is chiefly composed, like the “‘ Exmoor Courtship,” in the west coun. 
try dialect, which may be styled the English Doric. The characters are al. 
most entirely pastoral, and Hodge, the hero of the drama, is most decidedly a 
genuine bucolic. In the Giloneettin reign of Queen Elizabeth, or rather to. 
wards its conclusion, this union no longer existed ; and the Pastorals of Spen- 
cer, though they exhibit more of character than modern poems of that kind, 
are totally distinct from the dramas in her days. 

. This singular composition is invaluable to those whose intimate acquaintance 
with the provincial dialect in which it is written, renders its meaning easy and 
familiar. But to most readers of poetry it must be as a sealed fountain ; and it 
it therefore hoped that the accompanying translation will enable them to pene- 
trate and enjoy the spirit of the original. The Translator has converted the 
Moor-drivers and milk-maids of the forest into such nymphs and swains 
whilom ‘‘ roamed over Lyus and Cyllene hoar,” and dwelt beside the banks 
of the “ Lilied Ladon.” For, so capricious is modern taste, the same person 
will look with disgust on the representation of a Margery or Thomasin carrying 
a pitcher of water on her head from the Mole or the Linn, and with ~— on 
a Galatea, or a Dione, or any of those pastoral nymphs who, in days of old, 


** Were wont to bring 
The weight of water from Hyperia’s spring.” 


This literary metamorphosis was, however, undertaken chiefly with a view 
to entertain the classical reader, who will doubtless be no less pleased than sur 
prised at perceiving the great similarity between the inhabitants of the Moor 
and the Grecian shepherds, as depicted by Theocritus ; and he trusts the conjec- 
ture will be readily admitted, that our bard considered him as his model, and 

. copied his beauties in the same manner as Rowley did those of Homer, 
appeared to general satisfaction from the parallel passages adduced by some 
learned and dignified critics to ascertain that extraordinary circumstance. 

The language of our bard corresponds with the Doric dialect, in which the 
Idyllia of Theocritus were principally written; and which, as his translator 
justly observes, “ was, of all others, best adapted to the subject, the characters, 
and simplicity of sentiment.” ‘It possesses an inimitable charm that can 
never be transfused into the most happy translation ; it has a modulated sweet- 
ness which melts upon the ear, at the same time that its wildness and rusticity 
often characterize the personages who use it.” TRansLaror._]| 
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THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP. 


Persons. 


ANDREW MorEmawN, a young Farmer 
MarGERY VAYWELL, his Sweetheart 
Oxtp NELL, Grandmother to Margery 
THOMASIN, Sister to Margery 


ScenemMargery’s Home. 
To Margery, enter Andrew. 
An. How goeth it, cozen Margery ? 


Mar. Hoh! cozen Andra, how d’ye try ? 
An. Come, let’s shake* hands, thof kiss- 
ing be scarce. 


Mar. Kissing’s plenty enow: bet chud 
zo leefe kiss the back.o ma hond es e’er a 
man in Chattacomb, er yeet in Paracomb ; 


not dispreze. 


An. Es dont believe thate, yeet es believe 
well too. 


Mar. Hemph! oh, that vary vengeance 


THE ARCADIAN LOVERS, 
A Dramatic Pastoral. 
Dramatis Persone. 


CELADON, Lover of Pastora 
PasTORA, a young Shepherdess 
MELIBAA, Grandmother to Pastora 
ATHENAIS, Sister to Pastora. 


ScenemA Vestibule before an elegant Cot- 
tage, with a picturesque View of the Coun- 
try on each side. 


Pastora coming from the Vestibule is met 
by Celadon. 


Cel. How fares the lovely maid, Arca- 
dia’s pride, 
To Celadon by kindred ties allied ? 

Pas. My gentle kinsman, hail ! 

Cel. In friendship’s sign 
Will fair Pastora join her hand to mine, 
Though, ag the custom now and maiden 

pride, 
Its sweeter symbol, lip to lip’s denied ? 

Pas. a Celadon! too oft the guileless 

mai 
To such unseemly weakness is betray’d. 
But be it never mine in that respect 
Of decency the precepts to neglect. 
Sooner than t to the most lovely swain, 
That roams by Ladon’s banks or Tempe’s 


plain, 
Such a salute, to this cold hand of mine, 
In pride I not, I’d those lips confine. 
Cel. Fond as I am, and easy to believe, 
Not thus Pastora can her swain deceive. 
[ Salutes her. 
Pas. Forbear, rude swain! ill fortune 


and disgrace 





* This has been a symbol of love and friendship from the earliest Thus, a de- 
sym ages. 


serted maiden, in Ovid’s epistles, exclaims, 


‘* Heus ubi pacta fides commissaque dextera dextra.”” 


And thus neas receives his companions. 


Tlionea petit dextra levaque Segestum. 


* Amicum 


” 


Achilles, as a mark of friendship, takes the Greek envoys by the right hand. 
+ This word, differently accented, was in use in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 


** it was 





A handsome pretty-custom’d brandy-shop 
As any was in Venice, none dispraized.”” Volpone, A. 5. 


i.e. No offence intended to the others by an implied degradation. The amiable trait of 


character in the no dispreze is but faintly imitated in the translation. It denotes, that at 
the same time in which she would be understood as holding the least towards inde- 
licacy in abhorrence, which causes her warmth of expression, she w be extremely sorry 
if it was understood to proceed from any personal dislike to the swains of Paracomb or 
Chattacomb. She detracts not from their merits, nor wishes to d le 4 ae 
by elevating her own. Her real aversion to improper liberties is again strongly marked in 
her following speech, as well as her secret casement to Andrew, which makes her so 
soon forget her cause for resentment against him. A striking of our bard’s intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart. And it is observable, that the endearments of An- 
drew are less and less strenuously resisted as the drama proceeds. 


+ A passage similar to this, and the conclusion of Margery’s former speech, occurs in 
the opening of the xx. Idyllium : ‘ 
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out o tha! Tha hast“ creem’d ma earms, 
and a most a berst ma neck.—Woll, bet for 
all, how dost + try, mreceree Ante ? 
es hant a zeed ye a gurt 


marchartable, e’er zince es scored a § tack 
or two wey Rager Vrogwell t’cther day. 
Bet, zugs! es trem’d en, and vagg’d en zo, 
Ghat hee'l veel et vor wone white. 


Mar. How, cosen Andra! why es thort 
you coudent a vort zo, 


An. Why, twos oll about thee, jj mun: 
vor es chant hire. an eel ward o tha. 


Mar; How! aboutme ! Why, why vore 
about me, good zweet now? of a ground 
Aha can zey no harm by ma. 

An. Well, well, no mater. Es coudent 
hire tha a run down, and a roilad upon zo, 
and. zet still like a | mumchance, and net 
priteh en vort. 

Mar. Why, whot, and be hang’d to en, 
cou’d ha zey o me, 2 gurt ** meazel. 


Pursue thy steps! forbear the rude embrace ! 
Ah cruel! thus my tortur’d neck to strain, 
Thus my arms, and pierce my breast 

with pain !— 
Yet tell me, Celadon,—ah me ! with friends 
How soon forgiveness on offence attends ! 
Tell, if thy absent days in joy have 
For — a day is fled since I 

r 


Cel. In truth, Pastora, not exempt from 
pain 
These —_ have proy’d since on Ladona’s 


P 

With angry Lycidas I strove; but know, 
Full little cause for triumph had my foe. 
But, by yon azure heaven, the blows I dealt 
Were oft repeated, and were sorely felt. 
Oft shall the moon increase, and oft decay, 
Ere he forget his humbled pride that day. 

Pas. Ah! little deem’d Pastora that, in 


rage, 
Her gentlekinsman could rough contest wage. 
Cel. For thee that rage arose—could I un. 


moved 
Hear the maid slander’d whom my soul ap. 


proved ? 
Pas. Forme! good heaven, what charge 
unjust and vain 
Could he produce Pastora’s fame to stain? 
Cel. Nay, let it pass—it was not mine te 
hear 


Thy conduct censur’d aiid revenge forbear; 
Ye powers! could I sit impotent and tame 
Whilst malice dared Pastora’s acts defame! 
Pas. What! ill betide the-wretch whom 
I despise 
As the base tenants of the wattled sties, 
What could he say, what urge ? 





“< Evine wo wytrads bedovra muy adv Piracas 
Kas pe’ swixtgrousooa, ra d ivioey’ Ego do itis 
Buxodos wy shsAsig et xvcas, TaAav; # wsmeadynxa 
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Chaucer says, when woman 


‘* hath caught an ire 
Vary is all her desixe.”— The Sompnour’s Tale. 
* i. e. Squeezed, from the Teutonic Krimpen, to contract, to be orcem'd with the.cold, 


is synonimous to be cram 


pre frigore obtorpescere. May we derive from the same 


word the army crimps, who render torpid those they lay hands. upon ? 


+ i. e. How d’ye do? A sea phrase, perhaps communicated to the old Exmooreans by 
some navigators of the Bristol Channel. It is used by Shakspeare in the Tempest (Act L 


scene i.) in a nautical sense. 
t Nort marchantable seems a 


ive expression derived from commerce, * a com- 


modity not perfectly sound or vendible.” Andrew's meaning therefore is—** Not perfect. 
ly sound or well, ever since I interchanged some blows with Roger Vrogwell. 


§ From the Islandic tak a blow, or the Latin tactus. Score is often used in the same 


sense as to reckon. 
|] Perhaps for uwmmun, i. e. woman. 


| Perhaps from mome, a foolish creature, and chance, or come by chance, a changeling, 
pow “kg Pt or instead of some more promising child taken away by them from 
Mome or mawm way be derived from momar, an old Sicilian word, which de- 


notes an édiot. 


4 or sow, from the cutaneous distemper to which these animals are liable ; or, 
lo-Saxon 


it may be. the Danish meolk, and 


** Against those meazles which we di 


meole, ** milk,” their general food. 
i should fetter US. "aC Orivlanus. 
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An. Es begit tha words now—bet ha ro- 
jlad zo, that es coudent bear et.—Bet a de- 
dent lost hes labour, fath! ‘vor, es * tozed 
en, es ttamb’d en, es $ laced en, es 
thong’d en, es drash’d en, es drubb’d en, es 
tann’d en to the true § ben, fath.—Ret, 
tap ! cham avore ma‘story. 'Zes I; “* Thee 
art a pretty vella!” zeshe; Gar! thee cas- 
seit nakea pretty vellao’ma.” “‘ No,agar,” 
zeys I, ** vor th’art too ugly to be made a 
pretty vella; that’s true enow.” Gar, a 
was woundy wiad || thoa. ‘ Chell try 
thate,” zeys he.‘* As zoon’s tha 4 wut,” 
zeys 1—Zo, up a roze, and to’t we went. 
Vurst, a ** geed maa ++ whisterpoop ander 
tha year, and tt voreway a geed maa §§ vutch 
in the zeer—Add ! thoa es up, and 
tuck en be that collar, and so box’d en and 
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Cel. » 5% The words unkind, 
Unjust, remembrance brings nottomy mind 
But ’tis enough, myvfair; for thee td know 
I soon avéng’d:thee on thy worthless foe. 

Now here, now there, as im thy strength E 


TOSC, 
He felt the fury of blows. 
Yet stay, whence first our fierce debate, 
Since, such Pastora’s pleasure, I’ll relate. 
‘* A pretty tale, and pretty youth,” I cried. 
He thus, “ to check by force o’erweening 


pride 
Is mine ; a pretty youth then style not me, 
In manly s superior far to thee.” 


‘« Ah no,” I tauntingly replied, “* in truth, 

To make thee, Lycidas, a pretty youth 

Transcends all haman power.’? And now 
his breast 

With fury swell’d, as he these words adcdiest. 





pa be en, that es made hes jij kep hoppy, 


yead addle te en. ‘* Shall we thecontest then ‘of manhwod try ?” 


‘* If such thy wish, this instant !”» I reply. 
Swift he advane’d, —— ‘to engages 

I swift opposed him, with équal rage. 
Beneath my ear he first a blow i 


Then struck with fury» ed side ; 

And now I summon’d all my might, and 
prest 

Upon my foe: I grasp’d the fleecy vest, 


In snowy folds, that wrapt his neck around, 

And now my fierce tempestuous blows re- 
sound ; 

From side to side his locks dishevell’d flew, 

Whilst his head dizzy with their fury *° grew. 





Oliver, in the London Prodigal, who, from his speaking so nearly the genuine language 
of the Moor, shews its having prevailed much more extensively in former days, threatens 
to take away his ‘mistress from ‘* theck a measel,” i.e. such a worthless despicable fel- 
lew. He often uses the word in that sense. 

* Toze, I take to be of the same meaning as another Devonian word, ‘towzee to toss or 
tumble. 

+ From an obsolete Greek word Azu€w to lick, still used in the same sense at Zaton 
and other learned seminaries. Some literati derive it from the sound of a blow heartily 
laid on, as well as slam, or the more expressive slam-bang, all Exmoorean words ; some 
from the Icelandic lem to kill, from whence the proverbial expression, ‘* to give any one a 
lam-pye,” is ingeniously traced. 

+ Lace denotes to lash, verberare teris, for which consult Junius on lace and leash ; and 
Skinner on lace and lash. 

§ Or perhaps bent, possibly to the utmost stretch of the bow. Thus, in ‘Hamlet, 
“‘ They fool me to the top of my bent.” 


|) Then. Wilt. | ** Gave. 


++ A close offensive whisper, as disagreeable tothe ear as ¢repitus veritris to’ the nose, 
thence applied to a sudden unwelcome blow. 


$t Immediately ; so vore-reert denotes forthright, headlong, without consideration. 


_§§ “* Vutch in the Leer,” to push any one (under the ribs), as if you were underprop- 

» from the Anglo-Saxon. Leery dendtes, among the Exmooreans, ‘hollow or emp- 

ty.” A leery horse, a'leery stomach, i. e. a lean horse, an ‘empty stomach. Under the ker is 
under the hollow of the ribs, from the A. S. 


lll “* Kep,” a cap. A. S. or Greece xsParos. 

*° This combat will lose nothing on being com with that Between Amycus and 
Pollux (Idyll. xxii.), which the author appears to have had in his eye. It seems in the 
original to been written in a kind of irregular lyric measure, and in acting was pro- 
bably accompanied with giusic, which gave time to the comedian (as well as regulated it) 








$34 
Mar. Well es thank ye, cozen Andra, 
vor taking wone’s pearte zo.—Bet cham * 


he'll go vor a varrant vor ye, and 

ye bevore the cunsabel; and than ye 
mey be bound over, and be vorst to g’in to 
Exter to zizes; and a mey zwear the 

o es, you know.—Es en et better to 
Sink velons and mabe ot ep ? 


An. Go vor a varrant! Ad, let en, 
let en go. Chell not hend en. Vor 
there’s Tom Vuzz can take his cornoral 
oath that he vurst.—And if a deth, 
chell ha as a varrant vor he, as he can 
for me, dont question it, vor the turney in- 
to Moulton knoweth me, good now, and has 
had zome zweet o vauther bevore ha 
died. And if he’s a meended to go to la, 
es can spend + vorty or vifty shillings as well’s 
he. And zo let en go, and whipe what a 
zets upon a Zendeys wey hes varrant.—Bet, 
hang en, let’s ha nort more to zey about en ; 
pa chave better bezeneze in hond a gurt 
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Pas. Thus to defend an injur’d maid was 
kind 


. 
Accept the thanks of no ungrateful mind ; 
But much I fear he’ll of thy blows complain 
To those, whose office ’tis to guard — 
From lawless contests; and for this o 
They drag thee to our high tribunal hence ; 
And thou be bound in penalty severe 
No more with angry words to wound the 
shepherd’s ear. 

Tis better far to bid contention cease, 
Together meet, and, as a pledge of peace, 
The sweet libation to Lyzus pour, 
Then drain the goblet, and be foes no more. 

Cel. Sayst thou ! why let him, if he will, 


complain, 
Soon shall he find that his complaint was vain. 
Attesting Heaven to mark what he’shall say, 
Dorus can _ that he began the fray. 
How, Lycidas complain! trust me, my cause 
Will stand the test of our severest laws. 
Mutual be then the suit !—mine to defend, 
In Alea Lacon dwells, my father’s friend, 
Above his peers for legal skill renown’d ; 
And still success his learned toils hascrown’d. 
In recompense of which for him were slain 
Full oft the choicest of our fleecy train. 
If legal contest be his aim, my powers 
Are great as his, as great my fleecy stores ; 
But wherefore waste I words on one 80 base, 
Evil pursue him, and deserv’d disgrace. 
A lovelier theme would Celadon pursue ; 
A lovelier object offers to his view. 





a? 


explaining his varied feats of prowess by gesticulation. ‘* Es tozed en, es lamb’d en, 
laced en,” &c. were doubtless plaid with rapidity, and, if accompanied by the marrow. 


bones and. cleavers, musical instruments of great antiquity and popularity, though now 
much in disuse, must have had a happy effect. The precise meaning of wh 


though a word in common use, I am unacquainted with, but believe that it denotes, like 
dirripoop, a blow in general. The latter word likewise is common in the north of Devon, 
and was oe probably in other parts of England.—‘‘ So, so, I’ve my le 

at several weapons.”  Fletcher’s Works, Oct. vol. viii. 259.) So 
Oliver, in the London Prodigal, ** Such a lirripoop, as thick ich was ne’er a sarved.” 


* « The Greek ayasros has the same meaning, «305 ayasrov, Hom. ab eyaw. <Aghast 
tly occurs in old writers, and sometimes i2 modern, but no longer in conversation. 
So Hodge, in ‘“‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” A. i. $. 3. “* Cham aghast, by the masse !” 


+ Andrew’s affirming that he could spend 40 or 50 shillings’ in a law-suit as well as his 
adversary, is one of the circumstances on which I ground the idea that this work was com- 
posed in the early part of Henry 7th’s reign. Upon a strict inquiry, and an accurate ex- 
amination of several attornies bills at that time, I find a smart contest of this kind might 
be carried on and concluded for that sum at the Exeter Assizes. Some people have im- 
agined (idly enough), that those Pastorals, like the poems of Ossian and of Rowley, were 
composed by their editor; but the Moor-men, at the period he published them, about 
sixty since, perfectly well knew by experience that an action for assault and battery 
wi soon swallow up treble that sum. He would not therefore, had he meant to depic- 
ture the times as they then were, have been guilty of such an inaccuracy. That he in 
has, in a few instances, modernised the ty un is evident, and perhaps in this very place 
has substituted 40 or 50 shillings for 3 or 4 merkes, to render the passage more intelligible 
to the Moor-men of his time. By the ideal coin merks, as by pounds at present, sums 
were reckoned in Henry 7th’s time. In Rowley’s poems they are frequently mentioned, 


and spelt sometimes merkes, sometimes mancas. The latter probably was the court, the 
former the country pronunciation. As his ingenious editor has not elucidated this difficul- 
ty, the conjecture, 
entitled to pardon. 


h rather hazardous, being supported by no authority, is, I nope, 
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Mar. Come be quite-be quite, es zey, 
a * grabbling 0 wone’s + tetties$ es wont 
ha ma tetties a grabbled 20; nor es wont 
be { mullad and soulad,—stand azide— 
come, § ge over ! Ree 

An. || Lock, lock! how skittish we be 
now? you werent 20 — wey Kester 

osegood up to Daraty Vuzz’ up-setting. 
~~ yeu a zo skitish thoa, ner zo 
squeamish nether. He murt mully and 
soully tell a wos weary. 


Mar. Es believe the very {| dowl’s in 
** volk vor leeing. 


An. How! -+-+ zure and zure, you wont 
deny it, wull ye, whan all the voaken tuk 
noteze of et. 

Mar. Why cozen Andra, thes wos the 
whole {{vump o tha bezeneze. Chaw’r in 
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Pas. Why in thiy arms is thus Pastora 
? 


prest 
Why fudely clasp’st thou my reluctant breast? 
I charge thee from such insult to refrain : 


—, and quit my sight, licentious swain ! 
Cel. Ye powers! what strange caprice is 
this, and why 


Is fair Pastora now so. wond’rous shy ? 

Not so reserved was she when in the hour 
Of festive joy, in Musidora’s bower, 

Joy for her new-born son, young Strephon 


prest 

The yielding maiden to his throbbing breast ; 

His warm embrace she strove not to restrain, 
Nor for his freedom chid the happy swain. 

Past. Surely the demon of detraction 


reigns 
In the vie boii of Arcadian swains ! 
Cel. And will Pastora then the truth 
deny ? 
Th’ embrace was noted by the general eye. 
Past. What truth direets that only I’ll 
advance 5 





* A corruption of grapple, from the Belg. 
+ From the A. 8. 
t 
though 


G. rirbes cixdn cibayn. 


Or, moulad and soulad, * pulled or halled about.” 
differently spelt, in the same sense. ‘* He'll go,” he says, “ and sole the porter of 


“ grabbalen.” 


Sh uses the latter word, 





Rome by the ears.” —Coriolanus. 


§ From the action here referred to in the dialogue, we may suspect that these scenes 
were publicly exhibited to relieve, as noticed in the preface, the melancholy impression of 
more serious performances. Our forefathers, in some respects net so delicate as their de- 
scendants, smiled doubtless at the freedoms of Andrew, and triumphed over the alarmed 
delicacy of Margery. Long after this performance was composed, in 1600, the Mysterie, 
entitled Adam and Eve, was exhibited, in which they appeared in their primitive state, 
and, as ’tis said, ** neither they nor the audience were ashamed,” so that, instead of cen- 
suring our bard for approaching so near to indecency, we should applaud him for going no 
om Few ptonde indeed. in the following century, pase Ss little to the deprav- 
ed taste of the times. If some tincture of blame still remains, let us consider that he 
made Theocritus his model ; that those liberties are warranted by the customs of Arcadia. 
I refer the learned reader to the xxvii. Jdyl. where the shepherdess, in terms similar to 
Margery’s, thus upbraids her shepherd : 

‘* Mn xauyw sarveisut’ xsvovro Pidnua Atyesiy. 
RMOSTUW TH PirAaue. 

Ts engess Larvgisns ; 1D evdoley aac malay; 

Napxw vas cov Tlavas* remy maduy seers xtiga.” 
The poet of the Moor was too modest and decorous to copy the original any farther.— 
Johnson somewhere observes, that the characters introduced in pastoral poetry ate neither 
“in real existence nor speculative probability.”” The doctor was a great man, but not in- 
fallible. That the characters in the Exmoor Courtship are true copies of nature, no De- 
vonshire man will deny; that they agree with those drawn by Theocritus, the father of 
pastoral poetry, in his Idyllia, in many striking instances, is no less certain. That the 
doctor, therefore, sometimes rationated inconsequentially is equally indisputable. 


Fe || An expression of admiration :—‘* Look here—Only see!” From the A. S. Locah, 
se. 





q “* The devil” (or Deule), from the A. S. “* He said the Deule would have 


him about women.” —Hen. 5. 

** Volk and voaken, people. 

+t “ Zure and zure and double zure,” for it has sometimes that addition, is considered 
as a Devonshire oath—Pol. AEdipol. ' 

+t Lump. 


Vou. IV. $V 
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wey en to daunce; and whan thau daunce 
was out, tha * crowd cried, + squeak, 
squeak, squeak, squeak, as a uzeth to do 
you know: and a cort ma about tha neck, 
and woudent be azed, beta would kiss ma, 
in spite ef ma, do what es could to hender 
en. Es coud a borst tha croud in shivers, 
and tha crouder too, a voul slave as a wos, 
and hes viddlestick into the bargain. 


An. Wull, wull, es ben’t angry, mun. 
And, zo let’s kiss and vriends, (kissing her. ) 
Wull, bet, cozen Margery, oll thes while 
es han’t told tha ma arrant ;—and chave an 
t over arrant to tha, mun. 


Mar. (simpering) Good zweet now, 
what arrant es et? es § mart whot arrant 
ye can ha’ to ma. 

An. Why vath, chell tell thae what zig- 
Nnivies et to mence tha mater? Tes thes, 
bolus, nolus, wut ha’ ma! 


Mar. Hama! whot’s || thate? Es cant 
tell whot ya me-an by thate. 


An. Why, thun chell tell tha viat and 
plean. Ya know es kep Chattacomb moor 
in hond ; tes vull | stated. But cham to 
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*Twas mine with him to lead the tmazy 
dance. 
When lo, the ’s sweet string, too ti 
en Ss tightly 
Burst sudden, and sent forth a jarring 
sound. 
A signal too well known by every swain 
For licens’ rudeness 3 ond ee | I restrain 
The daring youth : in vain I long denied 
What ancient custom idly sanctified. 
In rage I could have rent the chorded lyre, 
And him, base wretch, who led the tunefyl 
quire ! 
Cel. My short-lived anger 1 dismiss in 
air: 
Nor let resentment thy soft bosom tear. 
And, whilst returning amity we hail, 
Thus let our lips the pleasing compact seal, 
| Salutes Pastora, 
Wherefore my errand should I thus delay? 
For I have much of import dear to say. 
Pas. What, O ye powers! can of such 
import be 
As Celadon would fain confide to me? 
Cel. Hear then the truth, for why should 
I conceal 
What honest passion bids me to reveal ! 
Will fair Pastora kindly condescend 
T’ approve my suit ?— 
Pas. Your suit ? Ah, whither 





tend 
Those words mysterious of my gentle 
friend. 
€el. In simpler words be then my 
thoughts array’d, 


Such as shall not my doubting fair mislead 





* Fiddle. 


+ This interruption in the musical strain is said to be often designedly produced by the 
fiddler in the middle of a dance to promote a more lively intercourse between the 
beaux and belles; the former being expected to salute the latter during the pause whi 


consequently ensues. A Moor bard of my acquaintance suspects that Horace in the fol 
lowing passage refers to a similar circumstance, and that by ‘‘ carmina divides,” we are 
to understand the winding the strings of the lyre so tight as to cause their breaking 
(divisio ), for the same purport as is mentioned in the text; and hence the propriety of 
the phrase ‘* grata feminis.” 





** grataque feminis 
Imbelli cythara carmina divides.” Hor. Carm. i. Od. 15. 

The epithet imbellis denotes a lyre liable to such accidents. Warner, in his ‘ Second 
Walk through Wales,” mentions, that in the peasants’ dances the men salute their part- 
ners upon the musicians playing a peculiar tune. It tends to illustrate the custom among 
the Ex-moor beaux noticed above, which is perhaps merely a variation of the same ancient 
ceremony of Celtic origin. It may have been at one time the procmium to the dance (and- 
ther variation), and alluded to by Shakspeare in his masque in the Tempest :-— 

** Curtsied when you have, and kist.” 


t “* Very great,” in which sense, conjoined to another word, it frequently occurs in 
various writers—*‘* an over-mind, an over-desire, an over-weening ;”—to over-eat, ovel- 
Tun—crrant——from seew sesiw interrogo. quero. 


§ “ marvel.” 


_ || The timid delicacy of Margery, and manly affection of Andrew, cannot be sufi 
ciently admired. How superior—how much more natural is this love scene than any that 
can be found in modern novels or antiquated romances ! 


{ This account of setting a leasehold estate (though extremely natural and prudent), 


does not sound very poetical ; yet I did not think myself at liberty to depart from my om 
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a live for dree * yallow-beets. And 
than there’s that + lant up to Parracomb 
town; and whan es be to Parracomb, es 
must ha wone that es can trest to look arter 
tha tgerred-teal’d meazles, and to zar tha 
gill and tha barra, and melk tha kee to 
Chattacomb, and to took arter tha thengs o” 
tha houze. 


Mar. O varjuice! why a good steddy 
zarvant, cozen Andra, can do all that. 


An. Po, po, po! chell trest no || zar- 
yants. And more and zo, than they zey 
by me, as they did by Gaffer Hill t’other 
day: “* They made two beds, and ded g’ 
into one ;”—no, no, es bant zo 4] mad ne- 
ther.—Well, bet, look dest zee, cosen Mar- 
gery; zo vur vore as tha wut hu ma, chell 
put thy live pon Parracomb down. Tes 
wor twonty nobles a-year, and a puss to put 
men in. 


Mar. Ovile! whot marry ?>—** No, 
chant ha’ tha best man in Chattacomb, nor 


Whilst life informs thee stout and healthful 
swains 

My right to Zglon’s grassy vale remains : 

Nay more, that vale by gold’s resistless 
power, 

I can secure Pastora’s future dower. 

ene sa = = swells beside 

egea’s strong-built and tow ide, 

Is likewise mine: tho’ ample the + A nay x 

Yet many a cause it gives me to complain. 

The flocks which o’er its airy summit rove, 

Require attendance if I thence remove. 

When there, my lowing herds that roam 
the vale, 

My cows, whose milky nectar swells the 

ail 


pau, 
The sty’s rude tenants other aid demand ; 
And - domestic claim Pastora’s guiding 
and. 
Pas. Spare the request, my kinsman and 
my friend ! 
A faithful menial may such cares attend. 
Cel. Hence shepherdess, with that vain 
fancy ; ne‘er 
Shall Celadon entrust a menial fair. 
No tale disgraceful shall of him be spread : 
Such as was lately of old Gelon said ; 
Two different bowers though he and Mysis 
chose 
For rest, they sought not but in one repose. 
Far, far from me be ever such offence, 
To shame not harden’d, nor depriv’d of 
sense. 
Accept then, much-lov’d maid, this proffer’d 
hand, 
And when the fates my forfeit life demand, 
Parthenius’ height, and all its golden grain, 
Its lowing oxen, and its fleecy train, 
With stores of glittering treasure shall be 
thine.— 
Pas. And oh! can I my virgin state 
resign ? 





ginal—nor is that indeed destitute of classical authority. A shepherdess in Theocritus 
stipulates for a jointure, and her lover promises to a with her request. A circum- 


stance that is here, much more delicately, proposed by 


e shepherd. 


K. Kas vi pos sduoy aysis yams absov rnv exivsvow ; 
A. Tlasav rnvaytiay, rare arose nas vomer chess mE dyll. XXvil. 


* Guineas. 
+ Land. 
t Or “* gorred-tailed,” from the A. S. 


, © dirt, a dunghill.” 


§ “* Spayed sows,” and (I believe) young pigs.” 

|| At the opening of the Drama we are to suppose that Andrew was just arrived from 
his Lant at Parracomb, and obliged soon to return. His prudence in persevering in that 
point is admirable, as well as in making love, which partakes a good deal of the modern 
system ; but his sentiments in regard to an illicit amour, agrees with the simplicity of the 
golden age in its most pure and unalloyed state. 

@ I cannot forbear again recalling the reader to notice this instance of virtuous simpli- 


city. How delightfully innocent to suspect that illicit gallantry must procecd from some 
degree of insanity! When shall we hear in these degenerate days such a sentiment in 


court, city, or country ? 


** Much to the same purpose, and with the same degree of sincerity the shepherdegs in 


Theocritus declares, 


“< TToAAos me pevwovre, voov 9 spov eris sade” 





Tau tanteoi avins.anIdyl xxvii. 22. 
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in Parracomb. Na, chell ne’er marry, 
at know. No, no: they zey thare 
be mere a married aready than can boil tha 
* crock o Zendeys.—No, no, cosen An- 
dra; es coud amorst zwear chudent ha tha 
best square in oll Ingland.—But come, 
prey, eozen Andra, zet down a lit. Es 
myst g’ up in chember, and a word 
or two wey Zester Tamzin. Hare’s darn- 
ing up of old blankets, and rearling tha 
psn ang snapping o vieas..-Es etl 
come again presently. 


An. Well, do than; bet, make haste, 
d’ye see. Mean time chell read o’er tha 
new ballet chave in ma pocket. 


Mare New ballet! O good now, let’s t 
hire ye zing et up. 


An. Zing!—No, no: tes no zinging 
ballet, mun; but tes a godly one good 
now. 

Mar. Why, whot’s about than ? 

An. Why, tes about a buy that kill’d hes 
vauther, and how his vauther went agen in 
shape of a gurt voul § theng wey a cloven 
voot, and vlashes 0 vire, and troubled the 
houze zo that tha || Whatyecomb, tha whit- 
witch, was vorst to lay en in the red-zea: 
and how the buy repented, and went dis- 
tracted, and wos taken up, and was hang’d 
vort, and zung saums and zed hes praers. 
’Twull do your heart good to hire et, and 


No swain in eity or sequester’d vale, 

I trust, shall o’er my yielding heart prevail, 

For never would it, if that heart I know, 

The tranquil joys of maidenhood \ 

With Grecian lords their wealth and pomp 
to share ; 

No, not of Persia’s monarch’s haughty 


heir. 
Too many a giddy youth and thoughtless 
maid 


> 
In Hymen’s bonds imprudently betray’d, 
Have mourn’d, but vainly mourn’d, in 
riper years 
Want’s heavy pressure and domestic cares, 
But rest awhile, I pray, whilst on my 
friend, 
And sister Athenais I attend. 
Who now I deem is busily employ’d 
To sew with slender twine the season’d 


3 
For the soft couch the snowy fleece to cull, 
And from the insect race protect the new. 
shorn wool. 
To her a message I was charg’d to bear, 
And that deliver’d will attend thee here, 
Cel. If it must be !—Yet lengthen not 
thy stay ; 
Til can my soul endure a long delay. 
Meantime, the transcript of as sad a tale 
As ever yet was heard, in hill or vale, 
Will I peruse.— 
Pas. 





Say’st thou a tale of 
woe ? 

Wake the soft strain and bid it sweetly flow. 

Cel. Alas, no strains to this sad tale be- 


ong 5 

Unsuited to the lyre and pastoral song. 

Pas. Say, whither tends it ? 

Cel. *Tis of import dire :— 
A hapless youth destroy’d his hoary sire ; 
When, Io! amid the dusky shades of night, 
A form gigantic rose before his sight— 
His father’s ghost ; on cloven feet he trod, 
Like mighty Pan, the fear-dispensing God. 
The hideous image seem’d impaled with 

fi 





res 
The strong dome trembled and confest his 
ire. 





* Ab A. S. 


an earthen vessel to put butter in is styled a pan-crock 


from the A. S. Panna or Penne, a pan or deep dish. 


+ Pillows, fram the A. S. pyle, pile. 


} A pretty trait of character; and discovers that the message she was engaged to carry 


her sister, as mentioned in her i 


speech, was fictitious, to avoid the importunities 


of Andrew, whose heart at this period is so deeply interested in his ** godly ballet,” that 
it escapes his observation. It is a subject of debate among the Moor critics, whether 


sublimity or terror principal 


Devil :—** shield us fro the foule 


y prevails in the analysis he gives of it. 


§ Gurt voul theng—axabagroy wrnuua—the foul thing, in former times denoted the 


ii This means ‘*‘ the what d’ye call him, the congurer ( Haviolus), who uses his sw 
perfatural powers to benevolent purposes ;”=-the Mago Christiano in Italian poetry. 
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make ye cry lick enny thing.—-There’s tha 


: o’en too, and the _— and the 
wl, and tha * ghost end ws. 


‘Mar. Bet, es et true, be cure? 


An. True! O la! yes, yes; es olways 
look to thate. Look, zee, tes here in 
prent—Lissen’d according to order. ‘That's 
olways prented on whot’s true, mun. Es 
take care to see thate whan es bort en. 


Mar. Wull, wull, read et ; and chell g’ 
up to Zester. 


Scene The Chamber. 


To Thomazin,—enter Margery. 


Mar. Oh, Zester Tamzen! odd, ee es 
&come along, and vath and trath hrath a 
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At’ length the priest of that tremendous God, 

Who sways the realms where rolls the 
Stygian flood, 

By words of import dark the restless ghost 

Dismiss’d from upper air to his infernal 


coast. 
Now —- remorse, such was the will of 
ate, 
Possest the youth, but, ah ! it came too late. 
In frenzy wild he urg’d his devious way, 
Till justice seiz’d upon his trembling prey. 
Now strove he to absolve his guilt with 


tears, 
With pious strains, and supplicating prayers. 
The tender tale would melt thy breast with 


_Woe, 
And ar thy eyes with plenteous tears o’er- 


ow. 
Behold these forms traced by an artist’s 
hand— 
See there - youth in high-wrought fury 
stand ; 
There by his side the sacred priest appears, 
His sinking soul with hopes of mercy cheers; 
There lifts the minister of justice high 
The axe which sent him to the nether sky : 
The father’s angry shade is there display’d, 
And there th’ avenging fiend in sable stole 
array’d. 
Pas. Ah me! as true must I thy. words 


believe, 
Or does some well-wrought tale my eare 
deceive ? 
Cel. No question maiden of the truth 
remains— 
** By their command who rule Arcadia’s 
plains,” 
See, here ’tis said—‘* memorial of the 
crime, 
The fact reeorded stands to future time.” 
At this I bade each idle deubt adieu ; 
They never witness to a fact untrue. 
Pas, Whilst I to seek my Athenais go, 
Be thine the chast’ned joy that flows from 
storied woe. 
[Exit Pastora—=Scene closes on Celadon. 


Scene—A shady bower, ornamented with 
waodbine, jessamin, and other flowery 
shrubs.--The floor strewed with the fleece 
of sheep, and hides of cattle. 


Athenais discovered, to her enter Pastora. 


Pas. No more, my Athenais, I repine 
At hopes delusive—Celadon is mine. 





Here seems a little mistake ; as the ghost appears to have been laid by the Whit- 
witch, and sent to their usual place of exile, the Red Sea, which, according to the gar- 
dener’s opinion in the Drummer, and who seems to have been an honest Ex-moorean, 


** was certainly stocked with a power of em.” 


However that may be, it must be allowed 


that the group would not have been complete with him. The concise sublimity of the 
original (enfeebled as I fear by the expanded version), cannot be sufficiently admired. 


The terrifying aggregate of “* tha 


parson and tha dowl, the ghost and the gallows,” set all 


imitation at defiance..=What a noble subject for the pencil of Fuzeli ! 
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put vore tha quesson to ma a’ready.—Es 
verly believe tha banes wull g’ in next 
Zendey.—Tes oll es ho vor.—Beet es tell 
en, marry aketha! and tell en downreert 
es chant marry tha best man in Sherwill 
Hundred. Bet, dost tha hire ma, Zester 
Tamzen 2 = ye be a “tabb o’ tha 
tongue in whot cham a going to zey, and 
than + chell tell tha zomething.—The 
Banes, cham amorst zure wull g’ in ether a 
Zindey or a Zindey Zinneert to vurdest.— 
Es net aboo two and twonty ;—a + spicy 
vella and a vitty vella vor enny keendest 
theng.—Thee know’st Jo. Hosegood es 
reckon’d a vitty vella: Poo! es a § zoo- 
terly vella to Andra: there’s no compare. 


Tho. Go, ya wicked countervit! why 
dost see zo agenst thy meend ? and whan a 
put vore the quesson tell en tha wadsent 
marry !—Bezides, zo vur as tha know’st, 
ha murt take pip o’ and 4 meach off, and 
come no more ** unearst tha. 
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E’en now, without disguise, the faithfal 


— 
Urg’d his expected suit, and pledg’d hig 
truth— 


Perchance, when at Apollo’s sacred fane 

Our youths and maidens meet—a jocund 
train, 

The swain before them will avow his choice, 

Yet, in my secret soul tho’ I rejoice, 

With feign’d reluctance to his suit, I cry, 

In wedlock I’d e’en scepter’d kings deny. 

But what I now impart to none reveal ; 

Thy lips, let the still power of silence seal ; 

The first, at least the next succeeding day, 

When we to || Phcebus adoration pay, 

Will he, as our Arcadian laws ordain, 

Proclaim his future spouse within the hal- 
low’d fane. 

Say, is there in our wide-stretch’d region 
seen 

A face more lovely, a more graceful mien? 

Yet in his cheek tho’ youth’s gay blossom 
dwells, 

He in each art and manly sport excels. 

Damon thou know’st—and Damon oft is 
named 

As far beyond our swains for beauty famed; 

But when my shepherd by his side is seen, 

A vuigar look is his and awkward mien. 

Ath. Hence with such wiles dissembling 

maiden! why 

What thy heart promp‘s should thy false 
tongue deny ? 

When he the wishes of his soul made known, 

Why with vain artifice conceal thy own ? 

Wherefore reject his honest suit >—beware, 

Lest he thy words unkind no longer bear, 

And, stung with anger, to some distant 
shore 

Retire, and never never see thee more. 





—, 


* A gurrulous tattling person. By Apherisis for blab, or from the Belgic labbern, to 
babble, or the Latin Jabium.—In the Miller’s Tale of Chaucer we have— 
———_ ! am no lable, 
Ne, though I say it, I «am not lefe to gabbe. 
This language of the courtly Chaucer is now only perfectly intelligible in the neighbour- 


hood of Exmoor. 


+ Che'll or chill, 1 will.—‘* In the London Prodigal,” Oliver says, ‘* If I do not meet 
him, chill give you leave to call me cut ;—a vituperative appellation equally disliked by 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek—* if I don’t, call me cut.” 


+ “ Special and clever in any kind of business ;”—the latter word may be traced to the 


Belgic vitten, to fit. 
§ “ Lubberly.” 


|| The seventh — was considered by the old Greeks as sacred to Phebus—a Sun-day 
ECdomayeras AwoAAwy'—t6doun ssQov Nua, 
Tn yue AmodAwva xovenoeu yivaro Anton. 


Go off secretly or clandestinely—The boy, schoolboy, or apprentice, who absents 


himself without leave is called a mitcher universally in Devonshire. 


The commonly 


people in Glocestershire call a notorious truant—** a blackberry moucher.” 
** Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries ?” 


Perhaps it may be a corruption of march. 


** Or ancast=x** near,” from A. §. 


1 Hen. IV. A. ii. S, 2 
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Mar. Go, ya * Alkitotle! ya gurt vool- 


ish ¢ trapes! Dest thee th a beleev’d 
ma, whan es zed chudent marry! Ee es 
net zo t{zurt a baked nether. Vor why ? 
Es wudent be too vurward nether; vor 
than ee murt dra back.—No, no; vor oll 
whot’s zed es hope tha Banes wull go in, 
es zey, next Zindey.—And vath, § nif’s do 
{| vall over the Desk, and? wont { thir ma, 
ner yeet borst ma bones.—Bet n’if they 
don’t g’in by Zindey Zenneert, chell tell 
tha in short company, es chell vor’st ma 
heart.—Bet es must come down to en: vor 
es by es zel oll these while, 
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Pas. Hence simple-minded maid ! in 
whom I find 
A woman’s stature, but an infant mind. 
Canst thou, when I denied his suit, sup- 


pose 

He thought denial from dislike arose ? 

A bashful virgin’s heart he better knows. 
With eager haste t’ accept the proffer’d vow, 
Nor maidenhood nor decency allow. 

E’en he, my Celadon, might disapprove 
To prompt an offer of my virgin love. 

But yet in scorn tho’ I his suit denied 
(From thee my secret soul I never hide), 
Should he before the swains and maidens 


gay, 
foes his rales on Phoebus’ festive day, 
owe’er by shame or by caprice possest, 
No dreadfal pangs will apenas my breast, 
If then, or at the festival which soon 
Ensues, before the now-increasing moon 
Runs half her period, Celadon refrain 
To name Pastora in the hallow’d fane, 
To thee in honest confidence I speak, 
This heart, this throbbing heart will surely 
break ;— 
Adieu loved maid! ’tis time I should be 


gone— 
I left my shepherd by the porch alone. 





* A silly elf or oaf, from the A. S. 


Alcé, an elk, and to totter; that 


animal being frequently attacked by the falling-sickness, and not able in consequence to 
support himself. Hence applied to men in a similar state who have the appearance of 
idiocy, and to idiots themselves. If this conjecture be allowed, we must suppose the word 
originally used in the forests of Germany, where this animal once abounded, and from 
whose inhabitants the Exmooreans descended.—7o tottle is extensively applied in Devon 
to silly people, particularly to the old who tattle and totter. 


+ To trapes or trapse up and down, meant to saunter in an idle lazy manner. Hence 
the noun frapes, from the Teut. traben, to walk about. A drab proceeds in the same 
manner from the Belgic drabben. 


+ Soft. 
§ And if. 


| * Tohave the banns of matrimony thrice called,” which being done, it was usual 
for the minister in some places to throw the paper over his desk into the clerk’s pew, who 
sat under him ; as signifying, according to the phrase, that they were called out, and the 
parties had nothing to do now but to be married. 


@ To frighten, perhaps from the Latin terrere, or A.S. or 
*,* We have unluckily no Saxon types. 


a hurt, to hurt. 


(The Conclusion in our next.) 





DOMESTIC LETTERS OF JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 





A coLtection of the domestic letters 
of the famous Earl of Rochester may 
be considered as a literary and moral 
curiosity. These have been carefully 
transcribed from their originals in the 
earl’s own hand-writing, though not al- 
ways signed or dated. They exhibit that 
eccentric character in a very opposite 
light to that in which he has hitherto 
been viewed ; tender, playful, and alive 


to all the affections of a husband, a fa- 
ther, and a son. Rochester appears 
not only to have preserved his fine fa- 
culties in that “ course of drunken 
gayety and gross sensuality,” as John-~ 
son describes his life; but, what has 
not hitherto been suspected, he was 
at the same moment the most peni- 
tential husband and careful father. 
His two little notes to his son aré 
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fs of the excellent sense and moral 
eeling, which, though he himself daily 
violated them, there can be no doubt, 
no man more preciously valued ; and, 
had he lived, there is reason to believe 
that Rochester would have rank- 
ed among our great and illustrious 
men. Johnson has remarked how a 
life of wild dissipation, was checked 
by “ intervals of study, perhaps ee 
more criminal,” since it hastened that 
exhaustion of life in which ‘ he blazed 
out his youth and his health in lavish 
voluptuousness.” 

These letters, it is to be regretted, 
are all undated, so that we cannot 
trace the history of his feelings, but 
must take them as we find them, pro- 
miscuously and unconnected. It is 
probable that Rochester rarely knew 
the days on which he was writing, but 
aent off a note or a letter, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, wherever he 
was. The Countess, writing to him 
and wishing to see him, complains 
that “he goes on in the old way ;” 
and very often it appears that the 
she did not know where to ad- 
dress a letter to him. In one of 
his letters to her, he says, “ If you 
write to me, you must direct to Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, the house next to 
the Duke’s playhouse, in Portroyal- 
row ; there lives your humble servant, 
Rochester.” In a letter to Sir Henry 

» he says, that “ being at 
court is like living shut up in a drum; 
you can think of nothing but the noise 
which is made about you.” 

The usual address is, 

“« These for the Countess of Rochester, 
Adderbury, 
near Banbury, 
Oxfordshire.” 


My most neglected Wife,—Till you 


are a much-respected widow, I find 
you will scarce be a contented woman ; 
and to say no more than the plain 
truth, I do endeavour so fairly to do 
= that last good service, that none 

ut the most impatient would refuse 
to rest satisfied. 

What evil angel enemy to my re- 
pose does inspire my Lady Warr to 
visit you once a-year, and leave you 
bewitched for eleven months after ? 
I thank my God that I have the tor- 
ment of the stone upon me (which are 
no small pains), rather than that my 
unspeakable one of being an eye-wit- 
ness to your uneasinesses. but 

7 
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propose to me any reasonable thing 
upon earth I can do to set you at 
quiet ; but it is like a mad woman tp 
lie roaring out of pain, and never con. 
fess in what part it is. These three 
years have I heard you continually 
complaining, nor has it ever been in 
my power to obtain the knowledge of 
any considerable cause. I am confix 
dent I shall not have the affliction 
three years hence ; but that repose | 
must owe to a surer friend than you. 
When that time comes, you will grow 
wiser, though I fear not much so 
pier. ‘ 

I kiss my dear wife a thousand 
times, as far as imagination and wish 
will give me leave. Think upon me 
as long as it is pleasant and convenient 
to you to do so, and afterwards forget 
me; for though I would fain make 
the author and foundation of my 

appiness, I could not be the cause 
of your constraint and disturbance, for 
I love not myselfe soe much as I doe 
you, neither do I value my own satis 

faction as I doe yours. Farewell! 
RocHESTER 

The last letter I received from your 
honour was something scandalous, soe 
that I knew not well how to answer it; 
it is my design to have writ tomy Lady 
Anne Wilmot to intercede for mee, but 
now with joy I finde myselfe again in 
your favour, it shall be my endeavours 
to continue soe. In order to which, 
very shortly I will bee with you; in the 
mean time my mother may be pleesed 
to dispose of my children and my ¢hi- 
mists and my little degge, and what. 
ever is myne, as shee will; only if I 
may have nothing about mee that I 
like, it will be the cause of making the 
fidelity of waiting on her befall me 
very seldom. Thus I remain, with 
my duty to her, my service to you, 
and all three things. 


Newmarket. 

Tle hould you six to fower I love 
you with all my heart; if I would 
bett with other people, I am sure I 
could get two to one, but because m 
passion is not so extensive to 
every body, I am not in graine to sat- 
isfy many ; it will content me if you 
believe mee and love mee. R. 


Deare Wife,—I have noe news for 
you but that London grows very tire- 
some, and I long to see you; but 
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things are now reduced to that ex- 
tremity on all sides, that a man dares 
not turne his back for feare of being 
hanged, an ill accident to bee avoyded 
by il prudent persons, and therefore 
by your humble servant, 


RocuHESTER, 


Wood and firing, which were the 
subject-matter of your last, I tooke 
order for before, and make noe ques- 
tion but you are served in that before 
this, Mr Cary seldom fayling in any 
thing he undertakes. 


Iam very glad to heare news from 
ou, andJ think it very good when I 

fue you are well; pray be pleased to 
send me word what you are apt to be 
pleased with, that I may shew you 
how good a husband I can bee; I 
would not have you so formall as to 
judge of the kindness of a letter by 
the length of it, but believe of every 
thing that it is as you would have it. 

’Tis not an easy thing to bee en- 
tirely happy, but to be kind is very 
easy, and that is the greatest measure 
of happiness. I say not this to put 
you in mind of being kind to mee ; 
you liave practised that soe long, that 
I have a joyful confidence you will 
never forget itt; but to shew that I 
myself have a sense of what the me- 
thods of my life seemed soe utterly to 
contradict, I must not be too wise 
about my own follyes, or else this let- 
ter had bin a hook dedicated to you, 
and published to the world ; it will be 
more pertinent to tell you, that very 
— the King goes to Newmarket, 
and then I shall wait on you at Ad- 
derbury ; in the mean time, think of 
any thing you would have me doe, 
and I shall thank you for the occasion 
of pleasing you. 

Mr Morgan I have sent in this er- 
rant, because he playes the rogue here 
in towne so extremely, that he is not 
to be endured ; pray if he behaves 
himself soe at Adderbury, send me 
word, and let him stay till I send for 
um ; pray let Ned come up to town, 
I have a little business with him, and 
hee shall bee back in a weeke. 

Wonder not that I have not writt 
to you all this while, for it was hard 
for mee to know what to write upon 
several accounts, but in this I will on- 
ly desire you not to be too much a- 
mazed at the thoughts my mother has 
ef you, since being meare imagina- 

Vor. IV. 
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tions, they will as easily vanish, as 
they were groundlessly erected ; for 
my own part, I will make it my en- 
deavour they may. What you de- 
sired of mee in your other letter, shall 
punctually have performed. You 
must, I thinke, obey my mother in 
her commands to wait on her at Ales- 
bury, as I tould you in my last latter, 
I am very dull at this time, and there- 
fore thinke it pity in this humour to 
testify myselfe to you any farther ; 
only, dear wife, I am, your humble 
servant, RocHESTER, 

It is now some weeks since I writ 
you, and that there was money re- 
turned out of Somersett® for your use, 
which I desired you to send for by 
what summes yourself pleased; by 
this time I believe I have spent it half’; 
however, you must be supplied, if you 
think fit to order itt; shortly I in- 
tend to give you the trouble of a visit 
—'tis all I have to beg your pardon 
for at present, unless you take it for a 
fault that I still pretend to bee, your 
humble servant, RocHEsTER. 


I do not know if my mother be at 
Ri or Adderbury ; if at home, 
present my duty to her. 


It were very unreasonable should I 
not love you, whilst I believe you a 
deserving good creature. I am al- 
ready so weary of this place, that up- 
on my word I could be content to 
my winter att Cannington, though I 
apprehend the tediousness of it for 
you. Pray send me word what lyes 
in my power to do for your service 
and ease here, or wherever you can 
imploy mee, and assure yourselfe I 
will neglect your concerns no more 
than forget my owne ; “twas very well 
for your son, as ill as you tooke it, that 
I sent him to Adderbury, for it proves 
at last to be the king's evil . 
and hee comes up to London this week 
to be touched. My humble service 
to Epon aunt Rogers.—I write in bed, 
and am afraid you can’t reade it. 


— 


A Note from his Wife. 
Though I cannot flatter myself soe 
much as to expect, yett give me leave 
to wish, that you would dine to-mor- 
row at Cornbury, where necessity 
forced, your faithful and humble wife, 
E. RocHester, 
32 
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If send to command me to 
Woodstock, when I am so near as 
Cornbury, I shall not be alike re- 
joyced. 

Since my comming to towne, my 
head has been perpetually turned 
round, but I doe not find itt makes 
me giddy; this is all the witt that 

u shall receive in my first letter ; 
hereafter you may expect more, God 
willing; pray bid John Fredway pur- 
chase my oates as soon as possible, and 
whatever coate you order, I shall re- 
turn money for u notice ; ready 
cash I have but little; “tis hard to 
come by; but when Mr Cary comes 
downe, hee shall furnish you with as 
much as I can procure—when you 
have more commands, I am ready to 
receive “em, being most extremely, 
your humtle servant, Rocuesrer. 


Pray bid my a Betty pre- 
sent my duty to my daughter Mallett. 


To the Countess of Rochester, at Ad-~ 
derbury. 

I cannot deny to you but that he- 
roick resolutions in women are things 
of the which I have never bin trans- 

rted with greate admiration, nor can 
ad if my life lay on’t, for I thinke it 
is a very impertinent virtue ; besides 
consider how men and women are 
compounded, that as with heate and 
cold, soe greatness and meanness are 
necessary ingredients that enter both 
into the making up of every one that 
is borne ; now when heate is predo- 
minant, we are termed hott; when 
cold is, we are called cold ; though in 
the mixture both take their places, else 
our warmth would be a burning, and 
our cold an excessive freezing ; soe 
greatness or virtue, that spark of pri- 
mitive grace, is in every one alive, and 
likewisé meanness or vice, that seed 
of original sin, is in a measure also ; 
for if either of them were totally ab- 
sent, men and women must be imper- 
fect angels, or absolute divills ; now 
from the predominence of either of 
these quallities in us, we are termed 
good or bad ; but yet as contrarietyes, 
though they both reside in one body, 
must they ever be opposite in place ; 
thence I infer, that as heate in the 


‘feete makes cold in the head, soe may ~ 


it bee with probability expected too, 
that greatness and meanness should 
bee a8 oppositely seated, and then a 
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heroick head is liker to be 
with an humble taile ; besides ba. 
experience has furnished mee with mgs 
ny examples of this kind,—my Lady 
Morton, Nell Villars, and twenty othe, 
ers, whose honour was ever so excess _ 
sive in their heads, that they suffered 
a want of it in every other part; thug | 
it comes about, madam, that I haveno. 
very great estime for a high-spirited Ja. 
dy,—therefore should be glad. thag. 
none of my ee thought it convea. 
nient to adorne their other perfections. . 
with that most peat = na. 
plishment ; it is tolerable only in @ 
waiting gentlewoman, who, to prdye. 
herselte fawfally descended from. Sir. 
Humphrey, her great uncle, is allowed. 
the affectation of a high spiritand @ ¥) 
naturall inclination towards a ele 
converse: that now isa letter; and 
make it a kinde one, I must assum | 
you of all the dotage in the wordg 
and then to make it a civil one, down J) 
att the bottom, with a greater spas 
between, I mus’t write, madam, your” 
most humble servant, ae 

ROCHESTER 9 


I have too much respect for you te i 
come neare you whilst I am in digg) 
grace, but when I am a favorite again,” 

I will waite on you. ape 
iia 
ifs 

Dear Wife,—I received the three” 
pictures, and am in a great fright, least 
they should be like you, by the bigs” 
ness of the heel I should apprehend 
you far gone in the rickets; by the) 
severity of the countenance somewhat 
inclined to prayer and prophecy, yet 
there is an alacrity in the plump 
that seems to signify sack and sagem 
and the sharp sighted nose has bor 
rowed quickness from the sweet-smel ” 
ling eye. I never saw a chin smi 
before, a mouth frown, and a foreheall” 
mump ; truly the artist has done his) 
part, (God keep him humble,) and.@” 
fine man he is, if his excellencies do” 
not puff him up like his pictures. The | 
next impertinence I have to tell you 
that I am coming down to you. 2) 
have got horses but want a coach,” 
when that defect is supplied you shall | 
quickly have the trouble of,—your 
humble servant. ’ 

Receive my duty to my lady and 
ty humble service to my sister, my 
‘brother and all the Betties not for- 
‘getting madam Jane. 
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Dear Wife,—I have dispatched this 
memenger away to-night tosave you the 
trouble of rising early, hoping you 
have no concern to communicate to 
me of yourown. The D. of B. came 
hither oy hg stays two days, I 
must lend him my — a <9 
therefore send it me. y 
pe of health alters I hope for 
the better, various accidents 
sacceed, my pains are pretty well over, 
snd my rheumatism begins to turn to 
an honest gout ; my pissing of blood, 
Dr Wetherby says, is nothing, my 
eyes are almost out, but that, he says, 
will not do me much harm ; in short, 
he makes me eat flesh and drink dyet- 
drink,—God bless you. 
My duty to my mother, thank her 
her cordials. 


Dear Wife,—I aoe 3 a +e 
relapse so contin . t I am 
a w of myself ‘ if I had the 
least strength, I would come to Ad- 
, but in the condition I am, 
Kensi and _ a voyage I can 
hardly support ; I ho ou excuse 
my iaodinn you no ae, for, till I 
am well enough to fetch it myself, 
oT will not give me a farthing, and 
if I had not pawned my plate, I be- 
lieve I must have starved in my sick- 
ness. Well, God bless you, and the 
children, whatever becomes of,—your 
humble servant, RocuEsTeR. 
The alteration of my mother’s for- 
mer resolutions, (who is now resolved 
against ever moving from hence, ) puts 
mee some thoughts which were 
almost quite out of my head ; but you 
may be sure I shall determine nothing 
that does not tend to your real hap- 
piness as lies in my power.—I have, 
therefore, sent you this letter to pre- 
you for a remove, first hither, 
as fate shall direct, 
which is, (I find,) the true disposer 
ings, whatever wee attribute to 
wisdom or providence—bee, therefore, 
in a readinesse upon the first notice 
mee to put that in execution 
I shall first inform you parti- 
of,—let me have an answer, 
tech this messenger quickly. 
: you,—yours, RocHEsTeR. 
om 
great a disproportion betwixt 
desires and what te has ordained 
mtent them ; but you will say 
is pride and madness, for there 
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are those so entirely satisfied with 
their shares in this world, that theire 
wishes and theire thoughts have not a 
farther prospect of felicity and glory ; 
I'll tell you, were that man’s soule 
tac’t in a body fitt for it, hee were a 
dogg that could count any thing a 
benefitt obtained with flattery, feare, 
and service. 
Is there a man, yee whom I do 
tego pot Thay a da 
Let him bee busy still, and in a crowde, 
And very much a slave, and very proude. 

I would not have you lose my let- 
ter, it is not fitt for every body to 
find. 

To my Wife. 

Run away like a rascal, without 
— leave, dear wife, it is an un- 
polight way of ing which a 
modest man ought to be ashamed of. 
I have left you a prey to your owne 
immaginations, amongst m ions, 
the i of p Sree ati en there 
will come an hour of deliverance, till 
when, may my mother bee merciful 
unto you, soe I commit you to what 
shall ensue, woman to woman, wife 
to mother, in hopes of a future ap- 
pearance in glory,—the small share I 
could spare you out of my pockett, 
I have sent as a debt to Mrs Rowse, 
within a week or ten days I will re- 
turn you more, pray write as often as 
you have leisure to your 

RocHESTeER. 

Remember me to Nan and my Ld. 
Willmott. You must present m 
service to my cousins. I intend to be 
at the wedding of my niece Ellen if 


I hear of it. Excuse my ill 

and very ill manners to my anther, 
they are both the best the place and 
age could afford. 


My Wife,—The difficulties of pleas- 
ing your ladyship doe increase soe 
fast upon me, and are growne so nu- 
merous, that, to a man less resolved 
than myself never to give it over, itt 
would appear a madness ever to at- 
tempt itt more, but through your frail- 
tys myne ought not to i you 
may, therefore, secure yourself that it 
will not be easy for you to put me 
out of my constant resolutions to satis- 
fy you in all I can; I confess there 
is nothing will so much contribute to 
my assistance in this as your dealing 
freely with mee, for since you have 
thought it a wise thing to trust mec 
less and have reserves, it has bin out 
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of m to make the best of my 
queiines « effectual to what I intend- 
them ; at a distance I am likeliest 
mind, for you have not 
ing way of delivering itt 
of mouth, if, therefore, you 
me know the particulars in 
y be usefull to you, I will 
iness as to my own A 
the suceess I wish, it 
the fault of,—your hum- 
ne nape 
at A some- 

week. 


ou have ordered the matter soe 
that you must of necessity bee 
att the place you intend before I can 
answer to your letter, yet 
you ought rather to have 
the negative, since it was 
ired of you before ; but the 
unction of my mother and 

ce nothing but extreme 

mee as it has for- 


4g5 52 
rid 


firss 
2 gE2 


F 
5 


b 


you with 


are not here to disturb us, you myght 
have past your devotions this holy sea- 


~~ 


son as well in this place as att 
bury, but, dear wife, one of my 
mares is dying, or I had sent my 
instead of my compliment. 


We find these two ‘little notes 


dressed to his son. ‘¥ 


I hope, Charles, when you 


A 


this, and know that I have seng 


tleman to be your tutour, 
Ce vate table to see I take 
of you, and be very gratefull, 
is best shown in being obe 
dilligent. You are now g 
enough to bee a man, and you 
wise enough ; for the way to be 
wise is to serve God, learne 
and observe-the instructions of 
rents first, and next your t 
whom I have entirely resigned 
for this seven yeare, and aced 


c 


imploy that time, you are te 


cosy a cubtepy Stk oval 


have so good an opinion of you, th 


am glad to thinke you will ne 
ceive me ; dear child, learn 


and be obedient, and you dhall 


what a father I will be to 
shall want no pleasure w 
good, and that you may be soe 
constant prayers. 


Charles, I take itt very kind 


Rocuest 


you write mee (though seldom), | 


wish heartily would behave 
self soe as that I myght 
much I love you without bt 
shamed. Obedience to your 
oa and ee who inst 
in things, the way to m 
happy here and for oth, avoyd 
ness, scorne lying, and 

you. 





7 


God will 8 
Rocugs 


ON THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, AND THE STATE OF LEARNING, IN t 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. a 


Notwitustanpine the great number 
of books on America, little is known of 
the means of education, or of the state 
of learning in that country. These 
su’ must certainly be interesting 
to Englishmen, from their connexion 
with the spreading of the lan , and 
from the influence the people of Ame- 
rica must have in preserving it in its 

purity, or in filling it with corruptions. 

But they derive a higher and more 
general importance from another con- 
sideration ;—the nation is rapidly in- 


brutal. 


creasing in physical strength ; 
power, unaccompanied by in 
refinement, never failed of 
scourge, wiiether possessed by & 
or a republic. Learning and 
do not always check the ambi 


nations, but they moderate and @ 
t them, the mil 
of dominion is wasting, and cruel,4 
There already exists in 
rica a sufficient difference in 
spect, to prove the truth of the pf 
ciple ; in those parts of it where 


its success ; wi 


g) 
uy 
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ing is cultivated, it has smoothed off 
the roughnesses and subdued the pas- 
sions, which deform the rude state of 
social life ; and in those where it is 
neglected, man is still a wild and fe- 
rocious animal, and consequently dan- 

in proportion to the number of 
< herd. We cannot reason from his- 
tory in regard to these people ; the ex- 
iment, now performing in some 
of the new world, is the first, 
qhich ever exhibited man under pre- 
«eisely similar circumstaneces—inteliec- 
‘ually and morally savage, and at the 
‘same time — as a perfect know- 
ledge of all the artificial means of in- 
creasing physical strength can make 
him. ‘This would. be a curious subject 
of tion, but our present one 
directs us another way. 
«In the sketch we are about to give of 
the state of education in this country, 
the schools of the oe — = be 
princi consid ; for the literar 
coos if a nation depends upon the 
of knowledge among the few, not 
upon the universal diffusion of it among 
the many ; and our enquiry now is, if 
the Americans have learning, and not if 
they can read and write. It is proper 
however to remark, that the latter 
kind of knowledge is as generally dif- 
fused, as it well could be among so scat- 
» tered a population. In New England, 
and in the other early settled and well- 
490 parts of the country, schools 
instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are established by law in 
all towns and villages ; and it is rare, 
that a child destined to live by the la- 
bours of his hands, cannot find the 
means of acquiring quite as much 
book learning, as will be useful to him 
in his business, and often a great deal 
too much to allow him to remain con- 
tented with his lot and place in life. 

We begin then with that class of 
schools, in which the foundation is 
laid for a liberal education, there com- 
monly called academies ; for the Ameri- 
ans take a strange delight in high 
sounding names, and often satisty 
themselves for the want of the thing, 
by the assumption of the name. These 
academies are not always exclusively 
classical schools ; some are partly ap- 
propriated to education for the counter 
and the counting-room ; and as far as 
this object goes, there is no striking 
defect in them ; it not being a very dif- 
ficult matter to teach a lad to count his 
fingers and take care of his dollars. 
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But in all that relates to classic learn- 
ing, they are totally deficient ; there 
is not one,‘from Maine to Georgia, 
which has yet sent forth a single first 
rate scholar ; no, not one sinee the 
settlement of the eountry, equal even 
to the most ordinary of the thirty or 
forty, which come out every year from 
Schule Pforta, and Meissen. It would 
not be unreasonable to say, that a boy 
in America, who is put to leam the 
ancient languages, loses his whole time, 
from the first moment he begins the 
Latin Accidence, till he takes his bache- 
lor’s degree—a period of eight or nine 
years, and those the most precious 
years of life. They are not merely lost— 
they do positive injury to the youth ; 
those delectable studies, whose power 
it is, when properly felt, to form a pure 
and elegant taste, and polished mind, 
are looked upon as tasks, loathed, and 
at length laid aside for ever. Thus 
the voice of inspiration is heard, and 
awakens not, and the most powerful 
means of intellectual regeneration, 
which learning can employ, leave the 
mind in a state of hopeless insensir 
bility. This arises from bad masters, 
and a bad method of study. It is im- 
possible for a man to teach what he 
does not understand himself, or to ex- 
cite in others a taste, which he has 
never acquired. The remark may be 
applied to most of the instructors of 
the classic schools in America ; they 
are mere language masters, not 'scho- 
lars ; miners, who know the art of get- 
ting at the ore, but not of using it. 
But they are not without excuse ; it 
cannot be expected that the masters 
should be good, as long as the system 
of education, which they are required 
to follow, is wholly defective. The 
object of learning is misunderstood in 
America, or rather, it is valued only as 
far as it is practically useful. That this 
is their view of it, is shewn by every 
literary institution of the country, in 
which all kinds of knowledge, that are 
not to be turned. to immediate account, 
are either totally neglected, or. very 
imperfectly cultivated. We shall see, 
that the bad method of study, adopted 
in the schools, arises from this opi- 
nion, and afterwards trace its influence 
through all the stages of education. 
When a boy begins his Latin, he is 
told, that the object of studying itis, 
to prepare him for college ; and, ac 
cordingly, he does study just as much 
of it, as he is required to know upon 
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examination ; he never discovers that 
there is an absolute good to be derived 
from this exercise of the mind—that 
it can give expansion to his intellectual 
faculties, and acuteness to his 
tions. The business of preparation is 
‘all that he regards, and this consists 
in being able to construe, however slo- 
venly, the assigned him for 
the task, and apply to them the rules of 
grammatical construction. The amount 
gone over being made of more impor- 
tance than the manner of doing it, en- 
couragement is given to resort to tran- 
slations for assistance ; hence, Virgil 
and Cicero are read in the miserable 
phrases of Davidson and Duncan. 
In this way the preparatory books 
are run through ; nothing is read but 
what is necessary for matriculation, and 
that so superficially as to be of no use ; 
while metre, quantity, and all the nice 
marks of a scholar, are neglected. The 
effect of this loose mode of study is as 
injurious toa boy’s habits, as to his taste. 
He believes that what is to be learned 
but imperfectly, may be learned with- 
out labour ; and hence, the power of 
elose, undivided, fixed application is 
never acquired. ‘This neglect to disci- 
pline the mind, at the only period when 
it is 0 of being disciplined, pro- 
ducesa love ofease and of idleness, which 
extends through life. 

Another great defect in the system 
is the practice of leaving boys too 
much to themselves. They live se- 
parate from their masters, who know 
nothing of the use, which they make 
of their time, except when they 
are collected in the school-room ; and 
that being but about seven hours 
of the day, the residue of it is, of 
course, spent in idleness. Thus, early 
education is, in every respect, badly 

ed, and a loss of time occasion- 
ed by it, which no after diligence can 
ever fully repair.. It cannot be, that 
the Americans are ignorant of the 
eause of the evil, which exists among 
them ; they have examples enough of 
what is done, when a system different 
from their own is pursued. In the 
south part of the en, particularly 
in Carolina, it used to be the custom 
‘to send children across the Atlantic to 
be educated ; the city of Charleston 
is still illuminated by a constellation 
of these European formed scholars ; and 
every one knows what an influence 
they have had upon the society of that 
place—-what an elegance, and grace, 
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and polish, they have given to its man. 
ners, and what a charm there is about 
themselves : they are men, who would 
have been the companions of Atticus 
had they lived at Rome in the Augus- 
tan age. 

It will readily be concluded that, 
where the discipline and instruction of 
the schools are defective, similar de. 
fects will be found in the higher insti. 
ge re is the case in the coun. 
try, of which we are now speaking, 
Indeed, so long as the former octal 
in their present state, it will be quite 
useless to attempt any thorough reform 
in the latter. If young men come to 
the universities without preparation, 
they must leave them without improve. 
ment; they are not the places, where 
one should begin to learn, in any couns 
try, and least of all in America, where 
they are upon so bad a system. The 
inhabitants of the colonies, from their 
first settlement, down to the period of 
their separation from the mother coun- 
try, always cherished such a praise. 
worthy pious reverence for her, that 
they never thought of taking any other 
models than such as she furnished, for 
any institution they found necessary 
to establish. Hence, without regard 
to the changes in human opinions, or 
to the different situations of the two 
countries, the old monastic Institutions 
of England were the models for all the 
colleges, which were founded in the 
new world in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. And now copies of 
Oxford and Cambridge are seen in 

every part of the country—copies upon 
a reduced scale indeed, it must be said, 
and about as much like the originals, 
as the little sixpenny plaster casts of 
Antinous and the Belvidere Apollo, 
which are carried upon the heads of 
the street hawkers in every town of 
Italy, are like those exquisite works of 
the chisel, which they profess to be 
copied after. God forbid that we 
should speak disrespectfully of these 
two ancient seats of learning ; he that 
could contemplate them without re- 
verence, could stand upon the plain of 
Marathon without emotion. Like the 
constitution with which they are con- 
nected, they have their imperfections, 
but those imperfections are a mark of 
their antiquity, and it is better, in 
both cases, to bear those, than to im- 
pair the veneration, which that inspires. 
This reason, however, did not exist 
for admitting them into the new es- 
2 
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tablishments of America, nor has it 
acquired force enough to make 
their continuance justifiable. Beside, 
the defects in the English universities 
are more than counterbalanced by their 
liar excellences, but those of the 
transatlantic ones have nothing what- 
ever to redeem them. They are a 
kind of mongrel institution between a 
school and a college, mixing up the 
modes of instruction and _ discipline 
proper to each ; and an unlucky mis- 
take was way we in forming o com-~ 
nd, the bad parts of both bein 
- instead of the good. To sev’ 
more distinct idea of them, we may 
liken them to a single college of either 
of the English universities. They 
have a principal, provost or president, 
professors, and public, instead of pri- 
vate, tutors, and if the inquiry is pur- 
sued no farther, it is difficult to see 


' why they do not answer the purpose 


of similar institutions in Europe ; but 
a single glance upon their internal ad- 
ministration will explain the cause. 
First, the system of government is bad ; 
it is felt just enough to be irksome, 
and, at the same time, it is too weak 
to operate as an effectual restraint. The 
docility of an American youth, it 
must be remembered, is not increased 
a early and often wild notions of 
liberty he acquires, and the period of 
entering college is looked forward to 
by most of them, as the time when the 
les of a master’s and parent’s au- 
thority are to be thrown off, and that 
of freedom to commence. It is here 
that the evil and danger lie ; the youth 
is given up to himself before he is old 
enough to be safe in his own hands, 
and for the completion of his ruin, 
the power of his governors is manifest- 
ed in inflicting punishment more than 
in applying checks ; in other words, it 
is pretended to exercise discipline, 
which is ineffectual from its very na~ 
ture. It is the same with the system 
of instruction ; tasks are im , and 
the boy’s time left to his own disposal ; 
the task, it is true, is required of him, 
but being a task, it is performed as 
such, and the excitement, which pride 
— furnish if the labour were vo- 
untary, is wholly lost by its being 
forced. Most of the iestupetion: is in 
this way ; all the under graduates be- 
ing called together in classes, two or 
three times a-day, either by a profes- 
sor or tutor, to be examined in the ex- 
ereise assigned. Very few lectures 
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are given, and those at such long in- 
tervals, that they are next to useless. 
Thus the colleges are in fact schools, 
and, for the reasons already given, 
bad schools ; they knock off the fet- 
ters, but still keep the ring of sla- 
very upon the leg. They are also 
schools in another respect ; whatever 
is taught in them is required ta be 
anna by all. The four faculties, if 
they can be said to have four faculties, 
when some of them have not four pro- 
fessors, must be attended by every stu= 
dent ; but it must not be supposed, 
that the knowledge acquired is in pro- 
portion to that demanded. A boy of 
twelve years of age, who has been two 
years at Schnepfenthal, or in any 
other good school in Germany, might 
scorn a comparison between his learn- 
ing, and that of most young men, when 
they leave an American university. 
What a lamentable waste of time! 
twenty is the ave age of leaving 
the university, and they have not then 
acquired, what might have been ac- 
quired at twelve. Four years resi- 
dence is required for the bachelor’s 
degree, but residence is all, there is no 
examination for it, and it is scarcely 
possible for any academic honour to be 
of less value; it has certainly been 
conferred upon some, who could nei- 
ther write, reed, nor speak their mo- 
ther tongue with propriety, and upon 
many, who could not translate the bad 
Latin of their diplomas. To finish 
the picture of the seminaries of leain- 
ing of the first rank in America, ;we 
must give a little sketch of the stu- 
dent’s manner of life. The time not 
spent at the classes, is divided between 
eating and drinking, smoking ,and sleep- 
ing. Approach the door of one of their 
apartments at any hour of the day, 
you will be driven back from it, as you 
would from the cabin of a Dutch 
smack, by the thick volumes of stink- 
ing tobacco smoke, which it sends forth ; 
should you dare enter, you would find 
half a dozen loungers in a state of ori- 
ental lethargy, each stretched out up- 
on two or three chairs, with scarce 
any other indication of life in them 
than the feeble effort they make 
to keep up the fire of their cig- 
garrs. We know that there are 
other countries besides America, in 
which the habit of. smoking prevails, 
but there are surely no other Chris- 
tian ones, in which it is an employ- 
ment, and a substitute for all occupa- 
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tions, as it is there. In Holland and 
in Germany students smoke full as 
much, but then they study at the same 
time. In the American colleges, it is 
the source of an hundred evils, of 
waste of time, of drinking, of ill health, 
of clownish manners, and, above all, 
of a habitual stupor of mind, that gra- 
dually destroys its faculties. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why an economi- 
cal people like the Americans waste so 
much time and money, in giving their 
children an education, which is cer- 
tainly of no use to them; or rather, 
why so sensible a people do not give 
them a much better one, as might be 
done, in a very few months, and com- 
paratively for a very little money, 
without exposing them to the dan- 
gers, which now bring ruin upon so 
many. 

It appears to be the object to make 
upin number for the defect in the qua- 
lity of thesc institutions. There are 
now not less than twenty-four or twen- 
ty-five in all the States; but fortu- 
nately the number of students bears 
no proportion to the number of col- 
leges; including under-graduates only, 
it does not amount to three thousand, 
and probably to not much above two 
in the whole. The principal are, Har- 
vard College, at Cambridge, New Eng- 
land—Yale, at New Haven in Con- 
necticut—and Princeton in New Jer- 
sey. Of these the first is the most 
ancient, best endowed, and in many‘re- 
spects entitled to the highest rank. 
it has a president and twenty pro- 
fessors. Its present head is a gentle- 
man of great talent, an elegant moral 
writer, and a learned divine ; and a- 
mong its professors, there are many 
men of profound science. Two of 
the number have been - studying 
and travelling in Europe for the last 
four years, one of whom is, at this 
‘moment, on a pilgrimage to the holy 
land of the scholar. We could wish no 
greater good to their country, than 
that they should be received, on their 
return, as Plato was at Athens, when 
he had finished his travels, and began 
to impart the fruits of them to his 
countrymen in the groves of the aca- 
demy. So much is doing towards im- 
proving this institution, that it en- 
courages a hope of soon seeing in A- 
Merica an university in fact as well as 
‘in name. But it cannot have full suc- 
‘cess until the classic schools are re- 
formed ; to effect which, considerable 
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time, and great change in the common 
opinion about the value of classical} 
learning, will be necessary. 

As soon as the bachelor’s 
is taken, all connexion with the 
university ceases; no terms are fe. 
quired to be kept for that of mas. 
ter of arts, which is conferred 
on all bachelors of three year 
standing, who ask it. The origin of 
this seems to be, that as three yearg 
are required to be spent in the:study 
of any of the learned professions, resi- 
dence is dispensed with, and the time 
thus occupied, or supposed to be occue 
pied, allowed as terms kept. There 
would be some reason in this, if the 
degree was never granted, except upon 
proof of having been so engaged in the 
study of a profession, or of general li. 
terature ; but when it is made to de. 
pend solely upon the intervening of a 
certain space of time, it becomes hi 
ly ridiculous, especially as it very ofs 
ten happens, that the man of letters, 
in the interim, is transformed intoa 
coachman or an innkeeper. 

An American may truly be said to 
have finished his liberal education 
when he leaves college ; for although 
he then enters upon the study of a 
learned profession, he does it so much 
more, as if it were an art or a trade, 
than ascience, that the litera humanio- 
res ought not to be disgraced by bein 
supposed to have any connexion wi 
it. But it is necessary for the com- 
pletion of this part of our inquiry, to 
shew how the professions are studied, 
which we now proceed to do, begin- 
ning with the 

Medical.—Students in medicine en- 
joy greater advantages, than any other 
class of students in America. The me- 
dical schools are by far the best insti- 
tutions of the country ; and some of 
them are equal to those of the first 
rank in Europe. They are often no- 
minally connected with the colleges, 
but in reality they are distinct from 
them, being governed by totally dif- 
ferent regulations; and the colleges, 
properly speaking, have no reference 
whatever to professional education. 
The first and most respectable is that 
at Philadelphia, which is commonly 
attended by a class as large, as. attend 
the most popular schools in this coun- 
try. Rush, Wistar, and Barton, are 
all names well known here ; they first 
gave it its celebrity, which has been 
fully maintained by the talents and exe 
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ertions of their successors. The schools 
next in importance are those at New 
York, Boston, and New Haven ; in all 
of which there are learned and skilful 
As the system of instruc- 
tion in these institutions is precisely si- 
milar to that generally adopted in Eu- 
, it is unnecessary to give an - 
fiealar account of it, But the itive 
ef medicine in America being free to 
every one, and no proof of knowledge 
and skill required, these schools are 
attended yo those who have some 
ambition to istingui » or some 
conscience about trifling with the life 
of a fellow-being ; all rest pursue 
a cheaper and more expeditious mode 
of acquiring the healing art. They 
put themselves for a short time under 
the direction of some country physician, 
by the aid of whose experience and 
hay, the latter consisting of Buch- 
an’s Domestic Medicine, the Physi- 
cian’s Vade Mecum, and Underwood 
on Lying-in Women—they soon learn 
to bleed, blister, purge, and manage a 
case of obstetricks, which fully quali- 
fies them to become what is called, in 
the language of the country, a doctor. 
Old habits are not easily changed, and 
hence the union of half a dozen trades 
in the same individual, which was 
quite unavoidable while the popula- 
tion of America was thin and scatter- 
ed, still remains, although the neces- 
sity no longer exists. Throughout 
the country, except in the consider- 
able cities and towns, physicians are 
also surgeons and apothecaries, and 
from a very laudable spirit of accom- 
modation, they provide themselves 
with a kind of portable dispensary, 
furnished with the requisite number 
of gallipots and phials, which, upon 
common occasions, occupies a corner 
of a commodious pocket, fitted up for 
that purpose, and is transferred to the 
saddle-bags, when a wider range makes 
It to. ride. Thanks to 
the kind providence of God, tie evil 
arising from these ignorant practition- 
ers is much less than would naturally 
be feared : as the life of man must be 
trusted in such and so many hands, it 
1s a most convincing proof of his be- 
nevolence, that the art of saving, or 
at least of not destroying it, can be 
acquired without either great talents 
or great knowledge. 

Lhe Bar.—The common legal edu- 
cation in America is very wretched ; 
as > — a short time, there was 

Tou. IV. 
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but one school for the science of juris« 
a: ap and that a private one ; very 
ately a law faculty has been added to 
the college at Cambridge, and two 
distinguished jurists appointed as 
pee 5 and a course of law 
ectures is now given at Baltimore. 
For the sake of exactness, it may 
be added, that a professorship of 
law has long been established at the 
college of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, which has sometimes been filled 
by able men; this, however, at pre- 
sent, is in a state of perfect inactivity, 
a noreny Sing eee belongi to the 
college. But the common and almost 
universal mode of studying the pro- 
fession is with a practising barrister ; 
an apprenticeship is mets with him, 
like that, which is served with an at- 
torney here. And indeed he is both 
attorney and barrister, and his library 
or office, as it is called, is a place of 
business more than a place of study ; 
and therefore the nominal student be- 
comes a mere clerk, and spends his 
three years in learning the forms of 
writs and | instruments, not the 
principles of that science, which is 
the ‘ mirror of justice.” . Another 
and a still more serious objection to 
the private mode of legal education, 
is the want of books, which necessari- 
ly attends it. The library of lawyers 
in the country, (and in America no 
village is without one at least,) rarely 
contains above twenty or thirty vo~ 
lumes, as the statutes of the state in 
which he lives, a few books of forms 
and precedents of declarations, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, some of the ele- 
mentary treatises on bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, and possibly one 
or two of the English common law 
reporters. It is evident enough what 
must be the effect of this upon the 
young student; he soon comes to re- 
gard his books in the light of a me- 
chanic’s tools ; as the means, merely, 
by which he gets his bread, and de- 
grades the liberal and noble profession 
of the law into the dirty business of a 
pettifogger. But in some parts of the 
country, there is an insult to the pro- 
fession even more di ; almost 
the whole ceremony of study is dis- 
pensed with; a tailor or a cobbler, by 
being a few months in the office of a 
lawyer, is transformed into a defend- 
er of the life and property of his fel. 
low-beings ; and there are more in- 
stances than one, of e maker of legal 
4 
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robes becoming afterwards the wearer 
of them, and of a transfer from the 
bench above named, to that of a court 
of justice. 

In divinity, very nearly the same 
course is pursued, as in medicine 
and law. Some good theological 
schools have been established within 
a few i 


proselytizing, 
dade: but that matters mot ; they 
farnish good libraries, and other means 
of learning; and there is no way so 
sure of checking bigotry and supersti- 
tion, as by extending knowledge, and 
giving scope to free inquiry. ‘The old 
lee is however most com- 
mor one, and the greatest number of 
the theologians, are still educated in 
the study of a private clergyman, to 
which the objection of the want of 
books applies even more forcibly than 
in the two preceding cases ; for clergy- 
men in America are commenly 
than physicians and lawyers, and hence 
their libraries are even more miser- 
able. Sometimes Cruden’s Concord- 
ance, the English Bible, and the Greek 
Testament, form the whole collection ; 
to which Calvin’s Institutes, Stack- 
house’s Body of Divinity, Deddridge’s 
Family f£xpositer, and Priestley’s 
Theological Works, are added, ac- 
cording to the amount of the living, 
and the of orthodoxy or heresy 
of the incumbent. With means like 
these, or a very aan better than these, 
@ great of most respectable 
dass a men in America are 
for sing God’s law to 
— and it must be confessed that 
y are very exemplary, and vastl 
more learned "than wand be ex i 
from their means of becoming so. It 
is needless to say any thing of the 
Tunkers and Tumblers, Muggleton- 
ians, Jemima Witkinsonians, and E- 
lias Smithites, and a thousand other 
such deluded sects, who profess to 
by direct inspiration, and look 
upon all human learning as mere pa- 
ganism ; all countries, which allow of 
any freedom of religious worship, have 
had the same—America is remarkable 
only for the variety, number, and pro- 
ion of them. 


The last subject of importance con~ 
—— mrp is oe em is libraries. 
ese are, most part, pitiful ; 
the largest in the country is that of 


Harvard college, which is row said t 
contain 25,000 volumes ; six’ or’ 
years since, it had little more than 
that number, and this rapid increag, 
affords a pleasing proof of the improw 
ing state of mek re Nextig 
consequence is that of Philadelphia, be. 
ing theeityand the —— 
ed, which make toge about 20,000 
volumes. The Boston Atheneum ji. 
brary has 12,000, and the Philadel. 
phia about 6,000. Beside these, the 
remaining public libraries are ‘those of 
the other colleges, which are all in 
considerable, from 8,000 down tos 
few hundred; those of the ii 

and scientific societies, none of 

are important enough to be particular. 
ly mentioned ; and, lastly, the ‘social 
libraries as. they are called, being small 
collections of books, made up im’ the 
country towns by subscription, which 
are about equal in value and number 
to those nicely matched oetedecinns, 
that are put into a gilt and lacquéred 
box for children, and distinguished by 
the name of a juvenile library. ‘These 
out of the question, (for it is quite 
impossible to calculate their number, 
and they are always of a kind of books 
of no importance to a scholar,) all the 
other public libraries of every kind do 
not contain above 150,000 volumes, 
ef which not more than 30,000 are dis 
tinct works ; for, as they form somany 
different libraries, they are, of course, 
made up of multiplied copies of the 
same. This then is the whole com- 
pass of learning, which the most:fas 
voured American scholar has to de- 
pend upon. It is uncertain what is 
the number of books now extant in 
all languages ; we have used a li 

of 250,000 volumes, which contai 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, thet 
it was difficult to ask for an author 
not to be found in it. haar li- 
braryin Europe contains nearly 400,000 
volumes, duplicates not included, and 
perhaps it may be about right to esti- 
mate the whole number of printed 
books in the world at 500,000. This 
being the case, America furnishes a 
bout one-seventeenth of the means ne» 
eessary for extending learning to the 
utmost, and about one thirteenth of 
what the city of Paris alone affords. 
Another comparison will shew her po- 
verty inamanner equally striking. Ger- 
many contains 30 millions of people, 
who have 2 millions of books in public 
libraries for their instruction, exclusive 
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those of the sovereigns and princes, 
aA are always accessible to scholars. 
America contains 10 millions of peo- 
ple, who have 150 henane books for 
same purpose 2 millions 
ha Germany are more read than the 
150 thousand in America, and the re- 
sult. of the cesoperinen will form the 
second our subject, 

Every thing else, which belongs to 
education, may be described negatively, 
they exist not. There are but two 
botanic gardens in the whole country, 


_ one at Cambridge, and one near New 


York, neither of which is extensive 
enough to be of great use, and what is 


' still more discreditable to them, they 


contain but a very small number of 
the indigenous plants ef the country. 
{t is the same with their cabinets of 
natural history. The only good one is 
Peale’s museum in Philadelphia, a pri- 
vate collection seen for money. All 
the rest in the country are not equal 
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to the private cabinet of Professor 
Blumenbach, nor so rich in Ameri- 
cam productions. As yet have 
soaeteceathbiak andes 
the longitude of their own meridian ; 
and, lastly, there is but one gallery of 
the fine arts, and that is mentioned 
only to show that its existence is 
known. 

We have now finished the sketch 
of the schools and other means of edu~ 
cation in America, in which we have 
carefully avoided increasing the dark 
pera n Ligeg icture. In the view 
to be taken of the state of learning, 
we shail point out the improvements, 
which have been made of late in the 
institutions, and the proofs, which 
have been given of an awakening spi- 
rit for science and literature, and the 
causes and consequences of the exist- 
ing defects will be more particularly 
examined. 











HUMAN LIFE, A POEM. 


Weare all happy to receive a poem 
from Mr Rogers, as from a benefactor 
whose delightful genius bestowed on 
us'some of the purest moral and in- 
tellectual enjoyments of our youth. 
We have long ceased to regard his 
poetry as the subject of criticism, and 
we think of it as of the pictures ef 
some great master,—the sun-setting 
landscapes of a Claude Lorrain,—solely 
for the perfection of its own mild and 
melancholy beauty, that seems, though 
in truth the very height of art, to be 
the very reflection of nature. 
* We could almost suspect the man 
of having a bad heart, who could think, 
without delight, of that exquisite poem, 
the “ Pleasures of Memory.” There 
we see pictured with a soft, fleeting, 
and aerial pencil, all the soft, fleeting, 
and aerial joys of childhood and youth ; 
and none but hearts either originally 
insensible by nature to those pure de- 
lights, or since hardened against their 
recollection by worldly pursuits and 
evil passions, could peruse, without 
many deep emotions, those records 
kept by genius of the bright spring- 
time of its exigtence. 

Short as that poem is, yet how won- 


derfully comprehensive! All the multi- 
- farious 


d es of human life succes- 
sively — before us for a moment, and 
then disappear, as the poet’s mind 


BY SAMUEL ROGERS.* 


brings them forward into mellowed 
light, or keeps them back in glimmer- 
ing shadow ; and when we lay down 
the witching book, we feel as if waki 
from a dream in which the past 
been restored to us with all that we 
long ago sighed to lose, and a wesld 
spread around us composed only of 
what was pure, serene, and beautiful. 
It is thus that all men, however 
strangeor wild their destinies may have 
been, find something in that poem 
applicable to themselves ; and that, 
simple as its music is, the same low 
key, which, when struck, awakens 
within gentler hearts only a please 
ing sorrow, calls up to those of 
** sterner stuff” feelings of a more 
profound regret, and a more over- 
whelming melancholy. Accordingly, 
the “‘ Pleasures of Memory” es yo 
favourite poem of young min me, 
nor of those onal spirits, for whose 
sakes its music seems to flow ; but it 
has, in an especial manner, taken hold 
of the hearts of men of the very lofti- 
est intellects, and breathed its magic 
into minds successfully devoted to the 
pursuits of high worldly ambition. 
Perhaps no other Y wer ever accom~ 
plished so much ‘with so little osten- 
tatious labour. This is owing to the 
= art of the poet. There is 
nothing abrupt, imperfect, or mis- 


— 
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placed,—the plan, which a fine philo- 
sophy conceived, a fine execut- 
ed—the simplicity of the thought and 
is at all times preserved from 
the slightest tinge of meanness ve 
taste purely and natively classi 
so that, while the most ordinary rea- 
der finds every thing intelligible and 
clear, and believes that graceful and 
elegant diction to be familiar to his 
ears, the scholar experiences an inef- 
fable pleasure in the beautiful adap- 
tation of sounds to all the various 
meanings of the soul,—and, blended 
with the enjoyment arising from the 
objects described; is conscious of many 
noble reminiscences brought to life by 
the attic character of the composition. 

It is to this perfection of art and 
skill that the universal popularity of 
this poem is, at lest, to be ascribed. 
Even they who know nothing of the 
principles of taste, feel the power of 
them during its y—and while 
they ascribe all their pleasure to this 
or that touching passage, they know 
not that it is the plastic skill of the 

that moulds all the forms of past 

fe into a more mournful beauty, and 

his inspiration that breathes over them 

the magical light through which that 

beauty smiles out with such winning 
and irresistible influence. 

The ‘very subject of the “ Past” 
gives a touching unity to the poem. 
“* Sweet but mo to the soul is 
the memory of days that are gone.” 
So loath is the to with any of 
its own thoughts, that it cannot 
even the oblivion of its wretchedness, 
and we look back with something like 

t even on our darkest hours of 
trouble and misfortune. They are 
gone for ever ; and having been part 
of ourselves, therefore do we almost 
love and lament them. Sorrow her- 
self, when laid in the grave of time, 
seems to have been a mistress of whom 
Wwe were enamoured ; and pain and 
leasure, when left behind us on the 
dark road of life, seem to be children 
of one family. It was therefore an 
unphilosophical thought to write a 
poem, called the ‘‘ Pains of Memory,” 
as a counterpart to that of Mr Rogers 
—because mere pain can never be de- 
scribed in poetry for its own sake alone, 
and there is always, to our imagina- 
tion, enough of real sadness in the me- 
mory of departed joy. 
But we must leave, however reluc- 
tantly, the contemplation of that in- 
comparable work 
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‘* Of brede ethereal wove,” 


and give our readers something better 
than our reflections—some extracts 
from the new poem of ** Human Life,” 
Nothing can be simpler than the de. 
sign of the poem, which is to give ug 
an image of Human Life, by means of 
a rapid and general sketch of its great 
outlines. Mr Rogers, accordingly, af. 
ter a beautiful introduction, in which 
he says of his theme, 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of od ae 
As any that the wandering tri i 
Stich in the desert oe chele cvwings 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To Be at midnight’s witching. 
our : 
proceeds immediately to the delinea. 
tion of a human being, 
** Schooled and trained up to wisdom from 
his birth,” 
in whose destiny he intends to shadow 
out the great features of human suffer. 
ing and happiness. 
The hour arrives, the moment wished 
and feared ; 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared, 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his cry; 


Oh grant the cherub to her <a e! 

He comes—she clasps him. To mr bosom 
pressed, 

He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her by her smile how soon the Stranger 

knows 

How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 

He walks, he speaks. In many a broken 
wo 

His wants, his wishes, a ndhis griefsareheard. 

And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 

When rosy Sleep comes on with ea 

Locked in her arms, hisarmsacrossherflung, 

(That namemost dear for ever on his tongue) 

Aswith softaccents round her neck he 


And cheek to cheek, her lulling song the 


sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss 


impart ; 
Watch ime his slumbers like the brooding 
jove, 

And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love ! 

After a beautiful picture of the in- 
nocent delights of infancy, Mr Rogers 
thus speaks of the growing youth of 
his hero. 

Thoughtful by fits, he scans and he reveres 
The brow engraven with the Thoughts of 


Years ; 
Close by her side his silent homage given 
As to some pure Intelligence from Heaven ; 
His eyes cast downward with ingenuous 
ey 
His conscious cheeks, conscious of praise or 
e, 


blam 
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t once lit up as with a holy flame ! 
He thirste for knowledge, speaks but to in- 
keijoon with tars relinguished tothe Sire, 
Soon in his hand to Wi *s temple led, 
Holds secret converse with the Mighty Dead; 
Trembles and thrills and weeps as they in- 


spire, . 
Burns as they burn, and with congenial fire! 
Then is the Age of Admiration—Then 
God walks the earth, or beings more than 

men ! 
Ha! thencomes thronging ptr aa 
And high imagining and t t of fire ! 
vay 2 within a voice exclaims ** As- 
4 ag 
Prien, that upward point, before him 


As in he Curve athwart the Wizard’s glass ; 
They, that on Youth a grace, a glory shed 
Of every Age—the living and the dead ! 

The influence of love on a fine and 
noble nature—that passion to which 
human beings owe so much of their 
“heaven or hell on earth,” is then 
painted, in our opinion, somewhat too 
fancifully, and with too great an ad- 
mixture of romance ; but nothing can 
be more beautiful than the description 
of the happiness of the betrothed lov- 
ers, their marriage, and first married 
life. 

Then come those full confidings of the 


All Pe now where all was overcast. 
Then do they wander till the day is gone, 
Lost in each other; and, when Night steals 


on 
Covering them round, how sweet her accents 
! 


are ! 
Oh when she turns and speaks, her voice is 
far 


bd 
Far above singing !—But soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence—Joy like his, like hers, 
Deals not in words; and now the shadows 
close, 

Now intheglimmering, dying light shegrows 
Less and less earthly ! As departs the day 
All that was mortal seems to melt away, 
Till, like a gift resumed as soon as given, 
She fades at last into a Spirit from Heaven ! 


Then are they blest indeed; and swift 


the hours 
Till her young Sisters wreathe her hair in 
flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the 
least 
Twitches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 
Known by her laugh that will not be sup- 
pressed. 
Then before All they stand—the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
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prunes: = et a ee: and his cares di- 
How oft hier 
To all his wi inclined ; 
Still subject—ever on the to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
Lac nr ep mR Bn 
Till w to rapture by the master’s 

And feeling hentts--towch chess usiieetls 


—pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before ! 

oe ees Ce oe 

re to the gate with nymph-like step she flies, 

And their first-born bebls oth eerdae” 

With siete sweet, how full of love 
and joy, 

To meet him coming ; theirs through every 
year f 

a such as a to.each endear-! 

Their halle with gladness She, when all 
are still, 

Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie,, 

In sleep how beautiful ! : 


But this Wy bape x is yet in a mortal 
world—and the sickness and death of 
a child breathes over it the sanctity of 
sorrow. Here Mr Rogers, with his 
usual felicity, alludes to a domestic 
affliction of his own, in a passage which 
recalls to our minds that affecting in- 
vocation to his deceased brother in the 
** Pleasures of Memory.” It brings us 
at once into the very m of afflic- 
tion. 
Twas thine, Maria, thine without a sigh 
At midnight in a Sister’s arms to die! 
Oh thou wert lovely—lovely was thy frame, 
And pure thy spirit as from Heaven it came! 
And, when recalled to join the blest above, 
Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 
Nursing the young to health. In happier 
ours, 
When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 
Once We Soe Save pe me write on 


ce 5 
And now! write—what thou shalt never see! 


The quiet of domestic life is now 
broken in upon by civil war, and 
the husband and father takes the 
field—from which he returns in safe- 
ty and renown. Mr ease was de- 
sirous, we suppose, of breaking the 
tedium and wearisomeness of an un- 
interrupted calm, by those sudden and 
unexpected a we 
really cannot compliment him on the 
expedient hit upon, which, in our 
humble opinion, is a very awkward 
one, both in itself and the manner of 
its introduction. He, however, be- 
comes himself again in his description 
of the happiness. of his wedded pair, 
after the return of the hero from his 
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most. unlooked-for and uncalled-for very few persons, is not judici-. 
campaign. ous selected from all the outieg adver. 

Such golden deeds lead on to golden days, sities of human life, to distinguish; the 
Days of domestic him who plays fate of him who is chosen to be, as it 
bear gy stage how uneventful were, its general representative. But 
aa ee a aiebans be this as it may, the sufferings and 


To pleasure, such as leaves no sting be- 
hind ! 


Such as the heart delights in—and records 
Within how silently—in more than words ! 
A Holiday—the frugal banquet spread 

On the fresh herbage near the fountain-head 
With quips 

wood-lark there 

Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air, 

What time the king-fisher sits perched below, 
Where, silver-bright, the water-lilies blow: — 
A Wake—the booths whitening the village- 


Sign beyond in close array unfurled, 

Picturing at ao the wonders of the world ; 

And far and wide, over the vicar’s pale, 

Black hoods and scarlet crossing hilland dale, 

A Welding dances dance into te nigh 

A ing-dance—a into the night 

On the barn-floor, when maiden-feet are 
light ; 

When the bride receives the pro- 

ised dower, 

And flowers are flung, ‘ herself a fairer 
flower :’— a ae 

A morning-visit to poor man’s > 

(Who would be rich while One was wanting 
bread ?) 

When all are emulous to bring relief, 

Andtearsare falling fast—but not for grief: — 

Graver things 

Come in their turn. Morning, and Evening, 

bri 


rIngs 

Its holy office ; and the sabbath-bell, 
That over wood and wild Bard eeetaae 
Wanders so far, chasing oughts unholy 
With —— « most musical, most melan- 

choly,’ 
Not on his ear is lost. Then he pursues 
The pathway leading through the aged yews, 
Nor un ; and, when all are there, 
Pours out his spirit in the House of Prayer, 
That House with many a funeral garland 


Of virgin-white—memorials of the young, 
The last yet fresh when marriage-chimes were 


rung ; 
That aes where Age ledin by Filial Love, 
Their looks composed, their thoughts on 
things above, 
The world forgot, or all its wrongs forgiven— 
Who would not say they trod the path to 
Heaven ? 
+ happiness is at last a- 
gain en in upon, for he becomes 
the object of political tyranny, and, 
ing tried for some su state- 


crime, his life is in jeopardy. We can- 
not help feeling that a calamity which, 
in the course of things, happens to so 


liberation of the patriot are given with 
much spirit and animation. 

The poem now hastens to a close, 
and we feel that the hero of it, by this 
time a gray-headed sage, is no more 
to be disturbed in the abode of peace, 
and love, and virtue, till pats re= 
moves him from the scene. In the 
passage which follows, we think that 
Mr Rogers has very happily breathed 
a wild, romantic, and poetical light, 
over a scene which, in the hands of an 
ordinary writer, would have been one 
merely of common enjoyment. It has 
all the truth of Cowper, with a fine 
poetry of its own. 


And such, his labour done, the calm He 


knows, 

Whose footsteps we have followed. Round 
him glows 

An atmosphere that brightens to the last ; 

The light, that shines, reflected from the 
Past 


—And from the future too! Active in 
Thought 

Among old books, old friends ; and net un- 
sought 


By the wise stranger—in his morning-hours, 
When gentle airs stir the fresh-blowing flow- 
ers, 

He muses, turning up the idle weed ; 

Or prunes or grafts, or in the yellow mead 

Watches his bees at hiving-time ; and now, 

The ladder resting on the orchard-bough, 

Culls the delicious fruit that hangs in air, 

The purple plum, green fig, or golden pear, 

Mid sparkling eyes, and hands uplifted there. 
At night, when all, assembling round the 


re, 
Closer and closer draw till they retire, 
A tale is told of India or Japan, 
Of merchants from Golcond or Astracan, 
What time wild Nature revelled unrestrained, 
And Sinbad voyaged and the Caliphs 


reigned ;— 
Of some Norwegian, while the icy gale 
Rings in the shrouds and beats the iron sail, 
Among the snowy Alps of Polar seas 
Immoveable—for ever there to freeze ! 
Or some great Caravan, from well to well 
Winding as darkness on the desert fell, 
In their long march, such as the Prophet 
bids, 
To Mecea from the Land of Pyramids, 
And in an instant lost—a hollow wave 
Of burning sand their everlasting grave !— 
Now the scene shifts to Venice—to a square 
Glittering with light, all nations masking 
there 


J 
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With light reflected on the tremulous tide, 
Where gondolas in gay confusion glide, 

Answering the jest, the song on every side ; 
To Naples next—and at the crowded gate, 
Where Grief and fear and wild Amazement 


wait, 
Lo, on his back a son brings in his Sire, 
Vesuvius blazing like a World on fire !— 
Then, at a sign that never was forgot, 
A strain b forth (who hears and loves 
it not !) 
From lute or organ! ’Tis at parting given, 
That in their slumbers they may dream of 
Heaven : 
Young voices mingling, as it floats along, 
In Tuscan air or Handel’s sacred song ! 
We have then some cheerful—and 
solemn pictures of his declining years. 
Of this retired philosopher Mr Rogers 
says, in a note, 
“ That every object has a bright and a dark 
side, and 1 have endeavoured to look at 
things as Cicero hasdone.. By some, how- 
ever, I may be thought to have followed 
too much my own dream of happiness; and 
in such a dream, indeed, I have often pass- 
ed a solitary hour. It was Castle-building 
once ; now it is no longer so. But whoever 
would try to realise it, would not, perhaps, 
repent of his endeavour.” 
In accordance with the principles of 
this creed, Mr Rogers so writes of old 
age as to make it both loving and 
lovely—and he begins his concluding 
description of the venerable old man, 
with an apostrophe to that most elo- 
quent and most feeling of all philoso- 
phers, who has written so divmely of 
the last season of life. ~ 
Oh thou all-eloquent, whose mighty mind 
Streams from the depth of ages on mankind, 
race 3" the day—who, angel-like, hast 


Thy full effulgence on the hoary head, 

Speaking in Cato’s venerable voice, 

“ Look up, and faint not—faint not, but 
oof ” 


From thy Elysium guide him. Age has now 

Stamped with its signet that ingenuous brow; 

And, ’mid his old hereditary trees, 

Trees he has climbed so oft, he sits and sees 

His children’s children playing round his 
knees : 

Then happiest, youngest, when the quoit is 


ung, 
When side by side the archers’ bows are 
_ _ strung 5 
His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 
Envying no more the young their energies 
Than they an old man when his words are 


wise ; 
His a delight how pure . . . without alloy; 
Strong in ad strength, rejoicing in their 


Joy 
Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many and many a day; 
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And now by those he loves reli 

His very = and — fneeie~ "pam 
li his walks, 

Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks, 

While they look up! Their questions, their 


replies, 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdening his spirit: and his theme the 
past, 
How eloquent he is! arafionay ay tae bc 


And while his heart (oh can the heart grow 
old ? 

False are the tales that in the World are 
told !) 


Swells in his voice, he knows not where to 


Like one discoursing of an absent friend. 
But there are moments which he calls his 


own. 
Then, never less alone than when alone, 
Those that he loved so long and sees nomore, 
Loved and still loves—not dead—but gone 
before, 
He gathers round him; and revives at. will 
Scenes in his life—that breathe enchantment 
still 
That come not now at dreary intervals— 
But where a light as from the Blessed falls, 
A light such guests bring ever—pure and 
holy— 
Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy ! 
—Ah then less willing (nor the choice con- 


demn) 
To live with others than to think on them ! 
At last he dies and is gathered to his 
fathers. 
*Tis past! That hand we grasped, alas, 
in vain ! 
Nor shall we look upon his face again ! 
But to his closing eyes, for all were there, 
Nothing was wanting ; and, through many 


a year 
We shall remember with a fond delight 
The words so precious which we heard to- 
night ; 
His parting, though awhile our sorrow flows, 
Like setting suns or music at the close ! 
The last lines of the poem are, we 
think, exceedingly beautiful, and leave 
on our minds an impression like that 
spoken of at the close of the former 
quotation, 
“* Like setting suns or music at the close.” 


We give them to our readers, nor 
shall we weaken their solemn effect 
by any observations on a poem which, 
from all these extracts, our readers 
must have already felt assured is cha- 
racteristic and worthy of the genius of 
Rogers. 
But the day is spent ; 


And stars are kindling in the firmament, 
To us how si like ours per- 


chance 
Busy and full of life and cixcumstance ; 
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Where some the paths of Wealth and 


Power pursue, 
Of Pleasure some, of Happiness a few ; 
And, as the sun goes round—a sun not 
ours— 
While from her lap another Nature showers 
Gifts of her own, some from the crowd retire, 
Think on themselves, within, without in- 
quire ; ; 
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At distance dwell on all that passes there, 

a eee ee of good and 
alr; 

And, as they wander, picturing things, like 
me, 

Not as they are but as they ought to be, 

Trace out the Journey through their little 


Day, 
And fondly dream an idle hour away. 





, TIME’S MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No VIII. 


‘Dialogue between Ben Jonson and Daummonp of Hawthornden. 


*¢ And I will deck anew that faded bower 
Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s classic shade.” 


Jons. Master Drummond, will you 
do me one special favour ? 

Drum. Excellent sir, why do you 
ask? shall not I, and all my house- 
hold, bend the knee to the laureate ; 
the king of scholars and of bards? It 
is your part to command, and ours to 


Jons. Marry sir, the favour I have 
to ask is but this, that you would order 
ey serving men not to ring that great 

ll in the old tower at night ; and 
Secondly, that you would prevent your 
clock in the outer hall from strikin 
any more. What have we to do wit 
the vulgar admeasurement of time ? 

Drum. Your desire shall be impli- 
eitly fulfilled, and orders given forth- 
with. Formerly, indeed, I was an 
early riser, especially at this time, 
when the fifst of the spring-season in- 
vites the birds to sing at break of day ; 
and I was as regular in my habits as 
any pleader in the courts of the city. 
But those humours had their sway, 
and are now worn out. What I once 
was I never shall be again. 

Jons. My friend, you have laboured 


in the szhool of Petrarch, till even. 


your ordinary conversation resembles 


one of his doloroso sonnets. Will the 


study of green leaves and singing birds 
: aan aslen ame @ poet? No! for the 
short time that I can remain with you 
now, let us live in the society of noble 
and worthy authors ; and let us look 
on them, not through the 1..edium of 
cold air and watery sunshine, but 
through that internal light of cheer- 
en is reki by sack and 


canary! . 
Drum. With submission, sir, I still 

think, that Petrarch is one of the 

noblest of these worthies with whom 


we are acquainted. Misfortune, as 
you know, hath lately broken the 
dearest ties that bound me to mine 
own country. I intend, ere long, re« 
tracing your steps prong France, 
and also going over into Italy. One of 
my chief objects there will a to pay 
my devotions to his memory at Valclusa. 

Jons. Petrarch, sir, as I have often 
told you, was fit only to be a mere 
monk or hermit of the desert, and was 
no poet. Noman that ever had the 
genuine temperament of poetic fantasy, 
would voluntarily write sonnets, which 
are a species of crambo, suited only to 
the self-conceited melancholiac, and 
deserving the execration of every wise 
critic. I cry you mercy! That you 
are a sonnetteer, proceeds not from 
your natural bent, but from the iv. ¢ 
of bad example. 

Drum. Master Johnson, may I beg 
to remind you, that this is a subject on 
which we are not likely ever to agree? 
It had better, therefore, be dismissed. 
For if we have recourse to some of 
those other noble authors to whom 
you referred just now, I can chime 
well enough with you in their praise, 
though you will not unite with me in 
approbation of my favourites. 

Jons. I pray, sir, that you will hear 
me out for once. I speak in the spirit 
of friendship, and for your improve- 
ment. Petrarch, sir, I repeat, was 
fitter for a mere monk than a poet. 
His redacting poetry into sonnets is 
insufferable. I am persuaded, as I 
said the other day, that even the most 
ordinary among your sister's serving- 
maids is as deserving of love-addresses 
as the far-famed Laura. But were 


our Tuséan sonnetteer ‘alive, and 
ere, I doubt if he would have wit or 
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courage enough to become a suitor to 
any one of them. 

Drum. Well, well!—I dare say he 
would not. Come, fill your cup. 
Here is a fresh bottle of your favourite 
old wine. 

Jons. Thanks, my worthy friend: 
That is excellent. Now, I'll tell you 
what I like among the pleasures of 
your country-house; to hear the 
never-ceasing murmurs of the river, 
and the winds of night in blended 
ynusic around us, (when we have lei- 
sure to listen to them), only to make 
us enjoy a blazing fire and a can of 
sack with the greater zest. I per- 
ceive clearly, that in your Italian hu- 
mour you are most absolute. But it 
is only for your benefit that I have 
spoken. What! am I not your coun- 
tryman? We have other bonds of 
sympathy besides those woyen by the 
muses. I'll tell you a story of my 
grandfather, who was a native of An- 
nandale, and served under King Henry 
VIiI.— 

Drum. I have heard it before. In- 
struct me rather once more what are 
the sources of your antipathy to Sid- 
ney and to Spenser? To me both 
their manner and matter are as ac- 
ceptable as those of any leading wits 
of our age. 

Jons. I cannot be reconciled either to 
the one or the other. Sidney has made 
up a story indeed, but it displays not 
a trace of that knowledge of humour 
and passion by which only the attention 
of a wise reader can be gained. He can- 
not even conceive a character, or if 
conceived, it is never by him brought 
forth into real existence. A large vo- 
lume is filled up, yet his personages 
never speak, or if they do, there is not 
even the shadow of real intellect in 
what they say. 

Drum. But as to Spenser, we never 
came to the reckoning of your objec- 
tions to him. 

Jons. His works dislike me, even 
as muchas those of Petrarch, if it were 
only for his Italian versification ; a fop- 
pery, in which those fools, Drayton 
and Daniel, have imjtated him. ‘The 
king also endeavours to set that fashion ; 
but under favour (I know that you 
are a loyal man, Mr Drummond), the 
king is in such matters mo wiser than 
he should be. His Majesty loves a 


cup of canary, however, as well as we 
do. We have drank his health already, 
Vou. IV. 
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Here is success to poetry, sir, to son- 
nets also, if you will insist on it ! 

Drum. My excellent friend, I pledge 
you heartily. But to return to Spen- 
ser.—You have judged his manner 
only.—His matter is yet to be consi- 
dered. y 

Jons. There is an absence, sir, of 
all substance, sinews, muscles, and 
strength, even in the Fairy Queen. 
There is nothing, as I just now said, 
of Sidney, to engage or kindle, by 
sympathy, the passions of men. Be- 
sides, to make any sense of it, we 
must have recourse to his letter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh for the allegory. De- 
vil take him and his allegory,‘and his 
absurd rhymes altogether ! 

Drum. I am well advised, sir, of 
your preference for the real employ- 
ments and humours of men in the 
busy world, as the fittest subjects for 
poetry, but— 

Jons. Aye, marry, even if I took to 
king Arthur’s story (as it hath fre- 
quently been mine intention) where 
the ground work may be all a fiction, 
yet I would have my characters speak 
and act, and think like to living men 
and women. 

Drum. J doubt it not, six; yet Lconr 
tinue, with submission, to indulge 
somewhat of a different opinion. I 
enjoy mirth and good cheer and the 
society of friends. But on returning 
to my books, I love, for variety’s sake, 
to change to an ideal world, to speak 
an artificial language, to moye in the 
sphere of dreams and fantasy. In truth, 
what is there more shadowy, more - 
subject to change, than that life 
which we term real ? If we retire for 
a space to the quietness of fields and 
woods, and by reflection loosen. the 
bonds of ordinary habit, how much 
then are we disposed to wonder at the 
clominion which. this daily life has 
over us! We then become willing to 
enter on a new course of thought— 
to believe that we hear unearthly 
voices, and voluntarily to cherish a 
waking dream, of which the utterance 
differs wholly from the usual language 
of men! I ica Shakspeare because 
he exemplified both styles of com- 
position. 

Jons. I grant that he did so, and, 
between ourselves, he will be a long 
liver with posterity. But the pre- 
vailing defect of Shakspeare is his 
want of learning. It would almost 

4r 
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make the white owl in your old 
tower laugh to hear of his blunders. 
Drum. In my judgment, sir, Shak- 
-speare will be praised even for his son- 
‘nets alone, long after the most learn- 
é: of our present writers are forgotten. 
I would say something in favour of 
Sir William Alexander; but I do not, 
ay friendship would make me 


Todi I say nothing of him, because 
he is your friend. And to your ob- 
servation about Shakspeare, especial- 
ly touching his sonnets, I have scarce- 
ly patience to answer. He! he be 
caubessed when men of learning are 
forgotten ! But “‘ De seesticle ait uiel 
bonum.” 

Drum. Cry you mercy, sir! You 
— that—you have yourself allow- 


Jons. I know very well all that you 
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solid foundations to rest upon live 
donger than others—than mine own 
for example, that are built on the 
rock of knowledge ;—on a philosophy 
drawn from all the worthies of anti. 
uity, with plots, and narratives, and 
ters which are purely original ? 
Wait, I pray you, until I have re- 
turned to mine old study within the 
city walls. I have no green fields, no 
singing birds, no purling streams 
there Master Drummond! Yet shall 
I celebrate your Loch Lomond in 
such manner that my poem shall 
flourish as long as there is water in 
the lake, or a tree in the forest. Wait 
until you have seen my Chorologia— 
my worthies of England—the wor- 
thies of Seotland too!—I shall not 
forget your Wallace nor your Bruce— 
nor yourself Master Drummond. The 
impressions of your kindness, your 





would say. He wrote sonnets, and friendship and hospitality, will never 

that is enough for you. Butlet me frommyheat!—- * * * * 

proceed. Can works that have no B. E. §. 
PARISIANA. 


Tue architectural magnificence of 
Paris is much impaired by so many of 
its edifices being unfinished. 

It seems to be the disposition of the 
French e, to Siibettihke works 
with a which is seldom stron 
enough to surmount difficulties, an 
hever lasting enough to survive delays. 
The church of St. Sulpice is a strik- 
ing instance of this. It was n in 
* 1646, and is still unfinished ; which is 
the moreremarkable, because one of the 
towers, which remains in its rude and 
imcomplete state, is not only a promi- 
nent part of the edifice itself, but a 
imost remarkable feature in the general 
wiew of Paris. 

- In 1719, the slow progress of the 
building scandalized the rector of the 
parish, M. Languet de Gergy, and 
with a praise-worthy assiuuity, he em- 
ployed all the time he could spare 
his strictly clerical duties, in en- 
deavouring, for forty years, by ap 
to the zeal and charity of the public, 
to raise funds for completing the 
edifice. At the time when M. Languet 
began to dedicate himself to the pas- 
toral cares of his great parish, and to 
the construction of its church, he was 
barely twenty-five years old. His age 
was ascertained by an anecdote so cu- 


rious as to be worth relating, 


His father, M. Languet de Gergy, 
was, in the reign of Louis XIV. con- 
fined in the Bastile for some offence. 
He was married, but had no issue; 
and, by some particulars of his mar- 
riage settlement, it so happened that it 
was of great importance to him to have 
children. He found means to represent 
the case so forcibly to the ministry, that 
one day in the year 1684, his wife was 
allowed to pay him a single visit in the 
Bastile ; and about nine months after 
the lady lay in of twins, one of whom 
was afterwards archbishop of Sens, and 
the other was M. Languet, the pastor 
of St. Sulpice. 

To this event, says St. Foix, we owe 
the construction of the most magnifi- 
cent church of the French capital. 

If a new Le Sage were to give 
tongues to the walls and chimneys of the 
houses of Paris, their conversations 
would be still more curious than those 
which his predecessor has given us of 
Madrid ; but even without this super- 
natural gift, some of the houses do 
speak in pretty strong terms of the 
state of society to which they owed 
their erection or their establishment. 

The celebrated Elysée Bourbon, so 
much the object of curiosity under the 
name of Elysée Napoleon, and which 
has lately resumed the former title, 
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though built originally for the Count 
D’Evreux, is indebted for its comple- 
tion and embellishments to Madame de 
Pompadour, the celebrated mistress of 
Louis XV. It after her death passed 
into the hands of Beaujou, a finan- 
cier, who, by extraordinary wealth, and 
above all, a most luxurious table, as- 

sembled about him the best company 
of Paris. His health was very deli- 

cate, and he could take but a limited 
share in the luxuries which his house 
afforded to others, but enjoyed one 
most extraordinary and agreeable ac- 

commodation. Obliged to retire very 

early to bed, the most amiable women 

of Paris did not scruple to attend him 

at his bed side, and to endeavour, by 
their conversation, to amuse the valetn- 
dinarian, until sleep should seal at 
once his ears and his eyes It is hard- 
ly n to say, that the gay malig- 
nity of the Parisians found much sub- 
ject for observation in these clinical 
conversations. 

M. Beaujou had formed a determin- 
ed resolution, to live not only as hap- 
pily, but as long as ible, and 
for this purpose, settled a handsome 
annuity for his own Uf, upon his 
physician, whose care of his patient, we 
can easily believe, was very exemplary ; 
it did not, however, prevent M. Beau- 
jou’s dying in 1786. 

It was he who enclosed the space 
where the Montagnes Russes have been 
lately erected, and which perpetuates 
his name, though not his honour, in the 
title of Folie Beaujou. 

The fine hotel of the banker Perri- 
geaux, in the Rue du Mont Blanc, so 
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well known to English travellers, be- 
longed to an opera girl. She hada 
theatre attached te it, to which, in spite 
of the complaints of the public, she 
contrived to draw the best acters of 
the great theatres, while the second 
rates were left to amuse the town. 

In 1786 she determined to part with 
this house by a lottery, which consist- 
ed of 2500 tickets, at 5 louis d'or 
each, a large price even for so hand- 
—_ a eb aeeee a exe 

austing t try, pleasure, 
magnificence, and wealth could bestow, 
survived her beauty and her riches, and 
was still alive in obscurity in 1805, 
and, for ought we know, may be so 
still. 

The finest house of the Rue de- 
Chantereine (which,in honour of Bone-~ 
parte who lived there, was afterwards 
named Rue de la Victoire), was occu~ 
pied when Napoleon first ascended the 
throne, by his Dastber Lewis, the great 
constable of the empire. This mansion 
had also belonged to a theatrieal he- 
roine, a Miss Dervieux, who made her 
reputation, and~eonsequently her for~ 
tune, by her success in of 
Collette in Rousseau's Divin du Vile 


e. 
ee sums which it was the fashion 
in the latter years of Louis XV. to 
lavish on opera dancers and my a are 
almost past belief, and if we had not 
the palaces in which they are known 
to have resided, in a splendour corres- 
ponding with the architecture before 
eur eyes, we should not credit the tra- 
dition of such prodigal and scandalous 


excesses. 





THE BREAEWATERS OF PLYMOUTH 


Dec. 26, 1838. 
MR EDITOR, 

Bene the other day on business at 
Plymouth, I went to see what every 
one who visits that port ought not to 
neglect seeing, that great national 
work the BreakwaTeR, under the 
shelter of which a whole fleet of gs 
of war, besides many hundred of small- 
er vessels, may now find safe protec- 
tion, where, heretofore, a gale of wind 
from the south or south-west brought 
with it certain destruction to every 
ship and vessel which — happen 
to be at anchor in Plymouth Sound. 


I visited, likewise, the quarries of 
Oreston, from whence are drawn those 


SOUND, AND OF CIVITA VECCHIA. 


yast blocks of marble, from one to ten 
tons each block, of which the break- 
water is formed ; and it is truly aston- 
ishing to behold the immense s 
esse Te to a plain surface, which 
a very few years ago was one solid 
mountain of rock ; not less surprising 
is the skill and ingenuity of the work 
men in blasting off pieces of the mar- 
ble roek, nearly of the size and shape 
they wish for, by means of a very small 
uantity of gunpowder ; to such per- 
fection , experience brought the art 
of blasting stone. From the quarries, 
these huge blocks are transported on 
trucks, along iron railways, to the wa- 
ter side, where, by means of quays 
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built for the purpose, they are at once 
run down an inclined plane into the 
hold ef the vessel which is to carry 
then out into the Sound, each vessel 


taking, at one trip, from 70 to 80 
tons. 


On the arrival of these vessels at the 
line of the breakwater, they are made 
fast toa chain buoyed up, by means 
ef whieh, and poles placed on shore, 
they know precisely iobent it is requir- 
ed to drop doe blocks of stone, either 
at the base, or on the sloping sides, or 
on the summit ; and this is done with 
great facility, by means of a trap-door, 
moveable on hinges, at the stern of 
each vessel. 

The length of this enormous dyke 
or artificial island, when finished, will 
be just one mile; its perpendicular 
_—_ varying from 45 to 20 feet, the 

th of its buse from 370 to 250 feet, 
accordin 


to the depth of water, and 
the wid 


of the top about 60 feet. 


When I visited it in October last, there 
was about 1300 feet at the top quite 
finished ; that is to say, the break- 
water to this extent was brought up 
to the high-water mark of spring-tides ; 
at that time the quantity of’ stone de- 
posited was 1,340,000 tons. 


The first stone was thrown down on 
the 12th of August 1812, the birth- 
day of the Prince Regent ; so that, on 
an average, 223,000 tons have annual- 
ly been deposited on this great work ; 
and, I understand, if the necessary 
supplies had been voted by Parliament, 
it could with ease have been finished 
long before this. The estimated quan- 
tity of stone required for the whole, 
was two million tons. 

The retardation of the work, how- 
ever, has had its utility, by giving the 
great stones time to settle, and the 
rubble stones to work themselves into 
the crevices, and render the others im- 
moveable. For such is the force of the 
action of the sea upon the side of the 
dyke opposed to it, that in a violent 
gale of wind which happened two 
years ago, a sione of nine tons weight 
on the top is said to have been carried, 
by the force of the waves, from the 
side next the sea, to the opposite slope 
facing the harbour. On mentioning 
this national undertaking to a friend, 
on my return to Edinburgh, he ob- 


Breakwaters of Plymoath Sound. 
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served, that the ancients were perfect- 
ly well acquainted with the art of 
making good harbours on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, by means of arti« 
ficial dykes or islands, and that the 
mode pursued by them was very little 
different trom that adopted in Ply- 
mouth Sound, though theirs must 
have been infinitely more difficult 
and laborious, from the want of 
machinery to save and expedite hus 
man labour ; and more particularly 
from the want of iron railways; and 
he instanced the insulated mole or 
breakwater’ of Civita Vecchia, as de- 
scribed by Pliny to Cornelianus, * 
which I think your readers may not 
be displeased to see, and compare with 
what I have written regarding the 
breakwater of Plymouth Sound. It is 
as follows : 

“T received lately the most exqui- 
site entertainment imaginable at Cen- 
tumcelle t (as it is now called), being 
summoned thither by Cesar, to at- 
tend him as one of his assessors.— 
This delightful villa is surrounded by 
most verdant meadows, and commands 
a fine view of the sea, which forms 
itself here into a spacious harbour, in 
the figure of an amphitheatre. The 
left hand of this port is defended by 
exceeding strong works, as they are 
now actually employed in carrying on 
the sume on the opposite side. An 
artificial island, which is rising in the 
mouth of the harbour, will break the 
force of the waves, and afford a safe 
passage to the ships on each side. In 
order for the construction of this won- 
derful instauce of art, stones of a most 
enormous size are transported hither 
in a sort of pontoons; and bein 
thrown one upon the other, are fixe 
by their own weight, gradually accu- 
mulating in the manner, as it were, of 
a sand-bank. It already lifts its rocky 
back above the ocean, while the waves 
which beat upon it, being lifted to an 
immense height, foam with a prodigi- 
ous noise. ‘I'o these stones are added 
piles, which, in time, will give it the 
appearance of a natural island.” 





* Letter 31, Pliny to Cornelianus. 
+ Supposed to be Civita Vecchia. 
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Che (Mad Banker of Ansterdam ; 
OR, THE FATE OF THE BRAUNS. 


A POEM, IN TWENTY-FOUR CANTOS. 
BY WILLIAM WASTLE OF THAT ILK, ESQUIRE. 


Member of the Dilettanti, Royal, and Antiquarian Societies, and’ of the Union and Ben 
Water's Clubs of Edinburgh ; Honorary Member of the Kunst-und alterthumsliebers 
Gesellschaft of Gottingen, and of the Phenix Terrarum of Amsterdam, &c. &c. &c. 


Habes, Philomuse, Meam de Menckenii libro sententiam, vel potius leves in tam pulchro corpore 
mevos Nihil enim addo, ne calamum crimineris censorium, aut wodvéguadnrey illud occinas Paov 
uurta. Sequitur, ut appellationem plane Latinam nec ipsis priscis illis Romanis inficiandum cir- 
cumspiciam, quae quod Menkenius Charlatancriam vocavit, declaret. Ac sane dubito, an uno verbo 
vis barbari illius nominis satis exprimi possit. Venit mihi in mentem Thrasonismi, item Scioppiani 
Silipsismi, * Sed neutrum satisfacit, nec omnes Charlataneria recessus pandit. Poterat Menckenius 
quod et in prefatione fatetur, libram suum de circulatoriis literatorum artibus ; poterat, quod mihi 

it, de circumforanea literatorum vanitate ; poterat de Aretalogis (verbum Morhofianum dico) 
jiteratis nominavisse : poterat denique ab Aristotele ipso verbum mutavisse, qui quidem in Libro de 
Elenchis Sophisticis cap. 1. talem sogise vel Charlatani Greci definitionem exhibet,—** yenuarisrs 
ems Pamopsrns sodias, x Sons.” Repetas autem et ob oculos tibi ponam velis, ne a janua aberremus, 
alatam meam Charlatani literati definitionem. Scilicet is est homo via mediocriter eruditus, qué 
immoderata scientiee suae jactantia, histrionalibus interdum facetiis mixta, hominum applausum 
eaptat, e0 consilio, ut aliorum stultitia ad famam opesque suas augendas fruatur. 
Vide Sebastiani Stadelii ad Janum Philomusum Epistolam Neapoli MDCCLXXXVI. Apud 


Petrum Perger. 





CANTO V. 


I. IV. 
BLUE-STOCKING misses rail against your bard, Even Mr Frere (who is the true ivencac, 
Because he on the Stagyrite impinges, At whomsoever most old ITzege0s laughed,) 
By skipping you about from soft to hard, Is fond of cash. He talks of sporting chaises 
Never preplexing him how one thing hinges Upon the produce of his Whistlecraft. 
Upon another—dashing on a lard But I’m a careless dog—As Blackwood’s phrase is, 
Of unintelligible tints and tinges, ** A very thoughtless creature—saft—saft—saft.” 


In hues discordant groups discordant steeping, A cup of coffee, and a cool segar, 
In Dilettanti-phraze, neglecting keeping. Are all I want.—Hang profit, and hang Parr.* 
II. V. 
Such grumbling ones forget that ancient rule, I am not like your bards in towns that write, 
Never to quiz the teeth of a gift-horse. Marked with the indelible damned Cockney spot ; 
If Mr William Wastle were the fool, To whom brick walls reflect God’s glorious light, 


Whose laurels dwindle in a window-pot. 


A pompous quarto down your jaws to force, 
I'm not a lord like Byron, nor have quite 


It might be right his vanity to school, 





Jobation then would be a thing of course. So grand a barbican as Walter Scott, 
But really "tis too much your brows to knit, But at the least among the trees I dwell, 
On one who makes so little of his wit. High in the wood hangs Wastle’s citadel. 
Il. bes 
Please to observe, proud demon of critiqué, My tall thin mansion, with a crazy tower 
That any other man his verse would spin At the east gabel, perched on ”s steep, 


Down large resplendent pages smooth and sleek, Looks from its old fantastic oaken bower; 
Winding and wandering, stately, stiff, and thin. Through antiquated windows small and deep, 
But as for me, when rhyming is my freak, Around the horizon ; open is the sweep, 


I pack my doggrell liberally in, Lookso’er yonspacious plain—-no smoke clouds lower 
Tent my page into a pair of stripes, The woods, the waters, and the ripe fields, lie 
And cram each column close with pica types. All round beneath an unpolluted sky. 





*See Dr Parr’s very erudite note affixed to the end of the fourth Canto of this Poem in No XVII. of 
this Magazine. 
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VIL 
Not skies have we of that i blue, 
In whose rich light Italian beam ; 
But skies far dearer to a Scottish view, 


Where thin fleet clouds for ever rack and stream, 
Whilehere and there, their wavering mantle through 


Small spots of azure tremulously gleam 
Grey windy skies o’ercanopying well ; 


The dark pine wood, the linn, the loch, the fell. 


VIIl. 
Who would transport to such a scene as this 
The calculation, and the craft of men— 
Mar lovely Nature’s freedom, beauty, bliss, 


With the mean blottings of an hireling pen ?— 


My, careléss strains unlaboured I dismiss 


resh from thequill, I know not how, why, when. 


If you dislike them, don’t be in a fume. 
Skip over me. I don’t take up much room. 


IX. 
To speak the truth, I neither wish nor pray 
For fame poetic. Once upon a time 


Perchance so high might young ambition stray ; 
My reason’s mended now, if not my rhyme. 
I’ve made a calm dispassionate survey 
Of all my skull, upon thy rules, Spurzheim ! 
Examined every bump and hollow well— 


And learned some things I'd rather know than tell. 


xX. 

I look on rhyming, in a case like mine, 

Just as a harmless quiet kind of sport, 
Like shuttlecock, or trou-madame, or nine- 

Pins, or like any thing of the same sort, 
When one no better method can design 

(And I must own that method’s not my forte), 
To kill the enemy till dinner-time, 
I find it answers vastly well—to rhyme. 


XI. 

I scribble all my things on backs of letters, 

A courier-cover, or snuff-envelope, 
Or so—the merest tiniest shreds and tatters— 

With a full sheet my courage could not cope. 
Indeed I only imitate my betters 

In this res Johnson’s life of Pope 
That poet wrote both Iliad and Odyssey 
On small fragmenta aptiora podici. 


XII. 
But Basta—prosing Egoist !—Craniology 
By few, I fear, is stadied as by me, 
Which sad neglect is the most pat apology 
For many an absurdity we see— 
For instance Coleridge writing on psycology, 
A man with such a jumbled pate as he, 
Whose reading, fancy, talking, are surprising, 


But who clean wants the swell of scrutinizing ; 
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Or Jeffrey, with his front so full of witticisms, 
Unconscious quite of that ion, 

Scribbling what fawning fools misnomer criticisms, 
Agains. the spirits of majestic station. 

He have stuck to side-bar quirks and petty 


schisms, 

For deuce a pile has he of veneration, 
Heavens ! what a gulf impassable doth sever 
Wits from the wise—the great man from the clever! 

XIV. 
It is small wonder, after all, that some 

Run down the science whence such secrets peep; 
Reviews perforce must call the thing a hum, F 

Because Reviewers fain their fame would 
And Lecturers feartheir mouthsmightbe held, 

Should Reading Public’s eyes learn peeri deep 
Into the crazy bumps and hollows dull 
Of each pretending Predicator’s skull,* 

XV. 
And in The Supplement ’tis very plain 

That Gall and Spurzheim both are satirized, 
Because "tis feared that should their mode obtain, 

The glorious Supplement might be capsized, 
A Craniosophic public would disdain 

That work—it would be utterly despi 
In spite of all its prosing, fudge, and 
Below the mountain folks would spy the Mus, 

XVI. 
Its want of unity, and therefore use, 

Would ruin it ; its hoaxical hodge-podging; 
Dull quacks, smart quacks, cramped quacks, and 

quacks diffuse, 
*T ween thesame boards their lucubrations lodging, 
Skulls of all sizes spluttering to produce 

Their best or worst at Mr Napier’s dodging; 
Following, as cods and cray-fish do the kraken, 
Our all-attractive eulogist of Bacon. 

XVII. 
To use a more familiar sort of figure, 

The Supplement resembleth a punch jug, 
Whereof the master scattereth lymph with vigour, 

Bat stingily his bottle doth unplug. 

The drink is harmless drink—it is punch meagre, 

And will lay nobody upon the rug, 

Even though the long-shanked wooden Spoon 
takes care 
To hand it out with a most killing air. 
XVIIE. 
Bright for a time, and broad on Albion’s soil, 

The charlatan beholds his gourd arise 
In glory ;—-clumsy necks are strained the while, 

And fixed in earnest gaze are vulgar eyes, 
And vulgar lips are lackered with the smile 

Of adoration blank, and brute surprise, 

And into whatsoever rout you go, 
The talk is of sweet Mister so and so. 


—) 





* The reader cannot have forgotten the annonce of one of Mr Coleridge’s late courses of lecturesde 


livered in the metropolis. The philosopher, 


r giving a 


outline of the subjects proposed t 


be discussed in his ingenious lucubrations, adds, by way of honey for the Cockney auditors that hovet 
about him, words to the following effect: “ After hearing these twelve lectures, the most uneducated 
individual will find himself perfectly fitted to take his part in any conversation on literary or philow 
phical topics which may be commenced in his presence.” Well indeed may be applied to the perm 
who promises such things, and performs them, the lines of the poets 

Vir mactus omni laude, seculi decus, 


Princeps senator literariz rei, 


Cui Phoebus ipse assurgit, et fasces suos 


Submittit omnis eruditorum 


chorus ! 
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or sieknd antios Alas for Jeffrey !—if my fancy dreams, 
! i ! or { 
dae partes py me batblow speak), Let not that destiny aiheniets pass away.—— 


gentle things ! I have no feud at them, 
ito gee their innocent stare and simper meek 
Js excellent—forbear sarcastic Hem 
Or Grin malicious, the thin veil to break 
Of their delusion. Hint it not in Gath 
What a poor skull the Darling Genius hath.“ 


xx. 
Let matters take the course to which they’re tending, 
Let tem; folly (though disgusting 
To sober eyes), work out its own am: ! ; 
Let Duliness’ own thick paws detect the fustian, 
Whosetransient sheen she gazed on ;—slow extend- 


ries obtuse eyes, let what she put her trust in 
As genuine bullion, maugre all its gloss, 
Be by herself discovered to be dross. 


XXI. 
Let the Quack live for ever !—Mount and ride, 
With thy bright cheeks in conscicus exultation ! 
Let window-gazing damsels greet thy pride _ 
With s garlands—tulip, rose, carnation, 
And let no palefaced walker by thy side 
One MoRITURE whisper.—High ovation 


Be thine—till evening gray in chillness come— 
Thenall thy gauds shall droop—then close the HU M. 
XXII. 


Such triumph all have seen—and most, alas ! 
Have lent their voice to swell its Io Paean, 

And spread its glittering path ;—but let that pass. 
A mist shut out the glorious Em 

Clean oes men’s view, and the eo uded mass, 
A pai igmy’s strut obscurely seeing, 

Koel down wonky to they knew not what.— 

So blear Ephemerids, when some sharp shrill bat 


XXIII. 
Spreads o’er their flimsy forms his wings obscene 
O'ershadowing, think it is Jove’s bird, and shiver- 


ing 

And twittering from amidst their sedgy screen, 
Pipe puny to the airy sovereign 

U e far away in pride serene, 


Is o'er some bleak majestic mountain hovering, 
Or sailing o’er some hoary forest slowly, 
Or lone green vale of ‘* Pastoral Melancholy.” 


te . XXIV, 
Bat—(why not my simile pursue ?) 
Accepts the though he wants the crown ; 
His filthy corpus swells, and in his hue 
There mingles with the dark original brown 
Triamph’s vermilion tint. A thick black dew 
Drops on his worshippers as he comes down ; 
And blustering vermin and adorers blind 
With mutual flatteries load the indignant wind. 


ee 


For still ’midst all his poverty it seems 

As if a spark of some ethereal ray, 

Some fragment of the true Promethean beams, 
Had been ingled with his infant clay ; 
As if for better things he had been born 
Than transient flatteries and eternal scorn. 


XXVI. 

Alas for Jeffrey !—for he might have clombe 

To some high niche in glory's marble fane ; 
But he, vain man! preferred a lowlier home, 

An easier triumph and a paltrier reign ; 
Therefore his name is blotted from the Tome 

Of Fame’s enduring record, and his gain 
Hath in his life been given him, and the wreath 
That his youth won scarce waits the wintery breath 


XXVII. 
Of the Destroyer, to shed all its bloom 
And dissipate its f, in the air, 
Whereof shall nought remain to deck his tomb 
Or please his Manes. No memorial fair 
Of earthly greatness, but one saddening gloom 
Of funeral desolation shall be there. 
And they hereafter on his grave that tread, 
Shall class the Sleeper with the Vulgar Dead. 


XXVIII. 

Or if, perchance, Remembrance faintly then 

Start up, thou fallen one! at the name of thee, 
Alas! how far from Scotland's mighty men 

In such remembrance shall thy station be. 
Remembered dimly for a carping pen, 

Its labours all forgotten utterly, 
Where be thy quips and cranks, great Critic, now ? 
Alas, poor Aristarchus ! what art thou ? 


XXIX. 
Peace to thy soul, Reviler! Thine shall be 
The bitter cup to contemplate afar 
The splendour of great names, whose majesty 
Thou living didst insult, how bright they are. 
So from the surge of hell’s ensulphered sea 
Some Demon eyes the glorious Morning Star, 
Whose calm eternal beams are loth to shine 
On the torn surface of that cursed brine. 


XXX. 

And if some future Dante e’er should go 

To search the depths of Hades once again, 
Hap\ly the stranger may desire to know 

The origin of all thy tossing pain— 
(For visible, I ween, shall be thy wo), 

Thy sorely humbled shade will not disdain 
To answer him in its forlorn eclipse ; 
Words such as these shall leave thy quivering lips. 





* The affectation of Dundyism on the part of some of the Charlatani Literarii of our day, reminds 
te of the old sarcasms of Rudericus Gualterus concerning that perpetual Butt of his wit, the unfore 
woate Dr Loritus Glareanus, as 

Vir bene vestitus, pro vestibus esse peritus, 
Creditur a mille, quamvis idiota sit ille ; 

Si careat veste, nec sit vestitus honesté 

Nullius est laudis, quamvis sciat omne quod audis. 
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XXXI. 

My name was Jeffrey—but alas, my name 

No longer lingers in the fields of Earth. 
J pine because I strove to wound with shame 

Immortal spirits in base envious mirth; 
Yea, and because it was my wicked aim 

To palsy the great land which gave me birth, 
With traitorous prophecies her foes befriending, 
«And words and wit to vulgar phrenzies lending. 


XXXII. 

Yea, and because my tongue did uot uphold 

The Christian Faith to that fair land most dear, 
But with malicious jests, outworn and old, 

Against that holy, reverend faith did sneer— 
POURING ON ALL THINGS GREAT DERISION 

COLD; 

Therefore, O mortal, are these pangs severe, 
And I, of all that crowd this dreary coast, 
The poorest, and the most unpitied ghost. 


XXXIII. 
But why, O why, depict the d 
Which shall this blighted soul hereafter wait ? 
Frowns not enough of dark anticipation 
To still thy seerlike whispers in the fate 
Which now, even now, he bears? Say, what creation 
Of melancholy phantasy can mate 
The actual misery of a gifted sprite, 
Whom follies, fears, and feebleness unite 


XXXIV. 

With these, the veriest outcasts of his land— 
Whom shallow insolence and Plebeian spleen 
Have.linked to their low car with many a band— 

Lord of the ignorant—idol of the mean! 
Round whose degraded throne, such satraps stand, 
As once himself with horror there had seen— 
Who drags( YeGods!) to fill the place of HonNER, 
Yon sulky skulking ScoTsman from his corner? 


XXXV. 

Aye me! with what proud sweep thy pennon flew, 

When first unfurled in its bright days of old ! 
Aye me! how soiied is now that banner blue! 

How beat, how dim, that frontal-piece of gold ! 
Of all thy early champions good, how few 

Now group around thee! weakness manifold 
Sits on : wavering crest ; Contempt, and Scorn, 
And dark Despair, on flapping pinions borne, 


XXXVI. 

Hover high o’er thee, and expect their prey. 

Ye obscene fowls, how certain is your feast, 
Above his head in heavy circles play, 

By slow degrees approaching and increased 
To his faint eye—then, like the lightening’s ray 

Which: flashes in forked ire from the red east, 
Pounce on your banquet—lo! yon guardian star 
Gleams pale already on his waning war. 
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XXXVII. 
Of this no more.-——But shall my elosi strain 
Thus harshly leave the listening ear > 
Forbjd it heaven! Ah! no—a m train, 


The shadows of the miseries of the past 
Wake softer meditations in my brain ; 

Aye—and my tenderness will out at last, 
Slow o’er the chords I sweep my weary 
Where yet one low melodious echo lingers, 


XXXVIII. 

Nor ye to me the parting ‘ear refuse, 

Which now I pray for. Let me weave one line 
In adoration of a holier muse, é; 

The softest, sweetest, saddest of the nine 
Melpomene—she who her seat doth choose 

By the hoarse murmurs of the heavi i 
The dark-robed Muse of solitary tia oe 
The inspiratrix—Queen of Elegies, 


XXXIX. 

Hear, Sovereign Lady! Let the foamy 

That bows and breaks himself before thy feet, 
Be as a running base to the slow di 

That from afar thy pensive ear shall meet, 
Marking sonorously, by lash and scourge, 

The sighs that burst from Wastle’s lone retreat; 
The tearful music of his heart and pen— 
His E Profundis o’er the grave of Ben! 


XL. 

The cordial nod of Ben’s most guileless head 
No more shall draw the weary wanderer in; 
Cold is the heart which warmth and welcome shel 

From the rich breadth of that unrivalled grin, 
Alas! alas! and is old Double dead ? 
Alas! and wo is me for Benjamin ! 
Rise Rose Street, rise, with all thy weeping daugh 
ters 
And swell the Euthanasia of thy Waters! 


XLI. 
Thrice hath the arrow sped. First Watens fell; 
Our gentle whispering ForTv YF died the next; 
The third was one than whom ho heavier swell 
Thy groaning pavement, Street of Princes, vext 
O! he did quaff, not wisely, but too well; 
Let Alban’s heroes, dinnerless, perplext, 
Fit requiem sound for the enormous bulloch, 
And drop the kindred tear above MaccuLiocu” 


XLII. 

And now, on Jooking back through Canto V., 

I must confess I feel exceeding queerish ; 
1 dop’t well understand this Canto’s drift— 

No more do you. I’ve been a little bearish 
Hic-illic, I suspect ; but one don’t sift ' 

Such trifling doggrel strains with eye severish 
Meantime, farewell ; let’s be good friends at parting 
I've an appointment at this hour with Martyn-t 





® The closing stanzas of this Canto will immediately recall to the recollection of the readers a fixe 
passage in Young’s Night Thoughts, and another at the end of the first book of Beattie’s Minstrel. The 
three persons here commemorated, Ben Waters, Matthew Fortune, and James Maccullogh, masters 
three eminent houses of entertainment in the city of Edinburgh, and endéared to the poet, each aul 
all of them, by many delightful recollections, have been successively carried off in the course of the lat 
few months. The last of them, above all, under circumstances of a nature peculiarly affecting, 
which some allusion has been made in the fifth line of Stanza XLI. 

+ The celebrated picture-dealer, now in Edinburgh. 
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XLII. XLIV. 

f he be kind, ps on meeting next And then I’ll shew you o’er,my own collection. 
, pee eee ons jamiad is store. And when:we’ ve gone the round of all these 
Indeed (sub rosa) I have fixed 

To lead you on a Dilettanti tour, Wei'llsup at Young’s, ifyou have noobjection, 
the whole extent of Canto VI., Where some men speeches make, and some 
Nobody with us—that would be a bore; _ faces, : : 
We'll just take private peeps of the best We for our parts will make a cool inspection 
works Of Dilettanti graces and grimaces, 
At Gosport, Gordon's, Crawford’s, and John And hear long stories about all the Bits 
Clerk’ That grace the under-shop where Davy sits. 


END OF CANTO V. 





Hote from f¥lr Odobertp. 


My Deak EnrrTor, 


THE report of my deatha originally created the malevolence of a fiend 
bas, Ham sorry to observe, od éamaideeable currency the inadvertence of you 


holograph codicil to my last will and testament, I have constituted you sole tutor and cu- 
rator of all my MSS. ; thus providing, in case of accidents, for these my intellectual off- 

ing, the care of a guardian, who, I am well aware, would superin with a father’s 
eye, the inode of their introduction into public life. 


to your wonders, ie, T haps, na cetasoreanig etruinn, dhe eines SS ee 
epee lnseneies eran es ket ate be the narrative of those 
very peculiar circum ich have induced me to lie perdwe, a listener to no less than 
two succeeding historians of my life, supposed to be terminated—and eulogists of my 
genius, no less ee coe swallowed up in the great vortéx’ of ani- 
mation. But of all this anon. 

K Inclose, jn the, naan, Saany a the: Sent oftstings of may se-ectneminions existence, 
three several productions of my muse. ‘The first (the Garland) ‘was composed by me a 
ee ie ee ee Pt 

I ha to be in Hawick at the moment when the celebrated Giantess, Mrs Cook, 
passed that town on her way from the South. Animated with that rightful spirit 
of curiosity which has been pronounced to be the mother of all knowledge, I immediatel 
er wait upon her. Por a Perey of he ¢ remarkable voreershe 
(for, with a single squeeze, well nigh crushed my fingers to dust),—the symm 
of her Sgure-buat ubove ali; tea taht elegance of hie Reittnth-—thass halead catenins 
were more than sufficient to make a deep impression on the mind of one who has never 
professed himself to be ‘‘ a stoic of the woods.” After spending a comfortable evening at 
Mrs Brown’s, I set out for Eltrive, the seat of my friend Mr Hogg, and, in the course of 
the walk, composed the following lines, which I soon afterwards sent to Mrs Cook. It is 
| we parer mage Megpediomte a er -prpet anid agaist Nose Me eg cpl rd 

admission for the season——of which I shall certainly very frequently avail myself after 
my arrival in Edinburgh. Diy 

The other two poems, the Eve of St Jerry, and the Rime of the Auncient Waggonere, 
rere ay eadip fpaligess Povey om The reader will at once detect the resemblance 
which they bear to two well- and justly celebrated pieces of Scott and 
This resemblance, in justice to myself, is the fruit of their imitation—not of mine, I re- 
member reciting the Eve of St Jerry about the year 1795 to Mr Scott, then a very 
young man ; but as I have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr Coleridge, although I have 
often wished to do so, and hold his genius in the highest estimation, I am more at a loss 


. to account for the accurate idea he seems to have possessed of my production, unless, in- 


deed, I may have casually dropt a copy of the MS. in some bookseller’s shop in Bristol, 
where he may have found it, Meantime, I remain, Dear Editor, your affectionate servant, 


Morean ODOHERTY, 
Eltrive Lake, Feb. 29th 1819. 
Vor, IV. 4c 
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668 Garland in honour of Mrs Qook the Giantess. 


Ndobhertp’s Garland, 


iN ‘HONOUR 
OF MRS COOK, THE GREAT. 


a 


I, I I I . 
Let the Emerald Isle make Obrien her The similitudes used in king Solomon’s book, 
boast,* In laudation of some little Jewess of old, 
And let Yorkshire be proud of her If weonlysuppose them devised for the Cook, 
“ strapping young man,” Would appear the reverse of improper or 
But London, gay London, sh glory the bold. 
There is many a tree that is shorter than she, 


most, 
She has reared Mrs Cook, let them 
match her who can ! 
This female Goliaht is thicker and er 
Than Italian Belzoni, or Highlandman 
Sam, 
Yet the terrible creature is pretty in feature, 
Andher smileis as softas a dove or a lamb. 


Whe ah pes heres he ager ou 
iti stip ee that 
Min ane anc fe Seppeuitien td 
Both in verse and in prose, to the bud of a 
icing Tigo bore hese Samed. by ementen 
But her li s meaphoatbdeghe Mlipabeonbed, 
Their 80 full is, so broad is their 


In particular that on which Johnston was 
swung, 
Had the rope beeh about her huge arm, 
there’s no doubt, 
That the friend of the Scotsman at once 
had been hung. 


IV. 
The cedars that grew upon Lebanon hill, 
And the towers of Damascus might well 


ih inner id the fancy to fill, 

With i ideas the to 

Of the monstrous perfections of Cook's 
pretty bride. 

Oh ! if one.of the name beimmortal in fame, 

Because round the wide globe he adven- 

tured to roam, 

Mr Cook, I don’t see why yourself should 


not be 
. As illustrious as he without stirring from 
home ! 
QUOTH ODOHERTY. 














* Chatles Obrien, the person here alluded to, measured exactly eight feet two inches im 
his ps. His countenance was comely, and his chest well formed, but, like the 
“* Mulier Formosa” of Horace’s Satire, ar (what may be considered as a more appro- 

illustration) like the idol of the Philistines, he was very awkwardly shaped in the 

extremities. He made a practice of selling successively to many gentlemen of the 
Ynedical profession, the reversion of his enormous carcase. _It is said that one of these bar- 
guitis—viz. that contracted between himand the celebrated Liston of Edinburgh, was reduced 
to a stri¢tly legal shape. It is well known that, according to the forms of Scots law, nothing 
but moveables can be conveyed by testamcnt—every other species of property requires to 
Be ‘transferred by a deed inter vivos. The acute northern anatomist, doubting whether 
court of law would have been inclined to class Obrien’s body among meveables, im 
that the giant shonld vest the fee of the said body in him (the surgeon), saving and 
ining to himself (the giant), a right of usufruct or liferent, We have not heard by 
what symbol the Dr com his infeftment. 


+ The “strapping young man” was the late Thomas Higgins, on occasion of whos 
death was composed a poetical y formerly alluded to in the Magazine. 
, TRAVELLER. INHABITANTS.= 
! L was told you woollen-weavers here Oh! those that told you 80, sir, told you right), 
Starved outright for lack of all employ ment ; 


perl We were indeed a woful famish’d crowd; 
av ‘different cheer. 
jaoaed sawed rattling all in full enjoyment. 


But now the case is altered clean and quite, 
We have got the making of the Giant's Shrowl: 
+ Goliah, Cocknicé Goliar. 
** ] don’t defend that 


» tis very bad 
Tho’ us’d by Hunt and ; 


» and all that squad.” —WasTLE. 


§ An allusion to the prayer of this great Greek hero in Homer— 
“* By Ques as odsover.” 






















The Eve of St- Ferry. 


The Eve of St Ferrp:° 





{THe reader will learn with astonishment that I composed the two following ballads in 
the fourteenth year of my io” A, D, 1780. I doubt if either Milton or Pope rivalled 


this precocity of 


1cK Gossip the barber arose with the 
cock 


‘And pull'd his breeches on ; 
Down thestaircase of wood, as fastas he could, 
The valiant shaver ran. 


He went not to the country forth 

To shave or frizzle hair ; 
Nor to join in the battle to be fought 
’ At Canterbury fair. 


Yet his hat was fiercely cocked, amd his ra- 
zors in his 
And his torturing irons he bore ; 
A staff of crab-tree in his ‘hand had he, 
Full five feet long and more. 


The barber return’d in three days space, 
And blistered were his feet ; 

And sad and peevish were his looks, 
As he turn’d the corner street, 


He came not from where Canterbury 
Ran ankle-deep in blood ; : 
Where butcher Jem, and his comrades grim, 
The shaving tribe withstood. 


Yet were his eyes bruis’d black and blue ; 
His cravat twisted and tore ; 
His razors were with imbued— 
But it was not professional gore.* 


He halted at the painted pole 
Ful loudly did he rap) 

And whistled on his shaving boy, 
Whose name was Johnny Strap. 


Comehither,comehither, g tickle-beard, 
And mind that you tell me true, 

For these three longdays that I’ve been away, 
What did Mrs Gossip do ? 


When the elock struck eight, Mrs Gossip 
nape, xy a ight, 
In spite of the pattering rain, 
Without stay or stop to the butcher’s shop, 
That lives ini Cleaver-lane. 





a 


* We have no wish to injure the reputa- 
tion of this gentleman ; but, from the above 
stanza, it is evident that his hand was lieble 
to tremor, whether from- natural nervous 
debility, ‘or the effect of brandy, we cannet 
take upon us to determine. : 


. 


I watch’d her stipe, and. secret came 
Where she sat ypon @ chair, 

No person was in the butcher’s shop— 
The devil a soul was there. 


The second night I ’spy’d alight 
A Le 
*T was she who ran, with pattens on, 
And a lanthorn jn her band : 


She laid it down upon a bench, 

And shook her wet attire ; 

And drew in the elbow chair, to war 
Her toes before the fire. 


In the twinkling of @ walking’ stick,* 
A greasy came, 
And with a pair bellows,,be 
Blew up the dying flame, 
And many a word the buteher spoke 
To Mrs Gossip there, 
But the rain fell‘ and it blew such a blast, 
That 1 could ngt tell what they were, 
The third night there the sky was fair, 
Tate dll wig ial hx yale 
And I watch’d the secret pair 
At the shop in Cleaver-lane. 


And I heard her say, “* Dick Gossip’s away, 
So we'll be blithe and merry, 
And the bolts I'll undo, sweet butcher to you, 
On the eve of good St Jerry.>. 


“* I cannot come, I must not come”. 
For shame, faint hearted snarler, 
Must I then moan, and sit alone, 
In Dicky Gossip’s parlour. 
“ The pe her not tear you, and Strapt 
shall not hear you, 
And blankets I'l! spread on the stair ; 
By the blood-red sherry, § and holy St Jerry, 
I conjure thee sweet butcher be there.” 





* From this line, it is to be mferred, that 
the oaken saplings of our ancestors rivalled 
in elasticity the bamboo canes of our modern 
dandies. 

+ We have in vain scrutinize! the kalen- 
dar for the name of this saint. 

+ After his master’s misfortune, this gen- 
tleman. settled in the north, and was the 
great grand-father of that Strap, so honour- 


noticed by Smollet. 
This valuable species of wine is unfor- 
tunately for modern epicures now unknown. 
















































For to Ham: 
An inanett old, as I have been told, 
On the corpse of a butcher that’s slain. 




















And he laugh’d righ right scornfally, 











that’s been kill’d, 
May as well be held on me.” 
































And I came running here.” 




















From the chalk to the beet-root red, 














By Mambrino,1'll smite off his heed. 











a ted rose, 
Was a wart of enormous size ; 

















Ana red stockings rol’ duup tobia thighs.* 
*¢ Thou liest, thou liest, aa 
re eee you tell 
or the butcher was taken, as déadias bacon, 
ae - bottom of Carisbrook well. 


master attend, and I’lt be your friend, 
“4 value madam .abutton; . 
But I heard Mistress say, dont leave, I pray, 
Sweet Timothy Slaughter-mutton. 


He oped the shop door, the counter he 
jump’d o’er, 
And overturned Strap, 
Then bolted up the stair, where he found 
his lady fair, 
With the Kitten on her lap. 


* ‘Now hail, now hail, thou brigh t— 
__ Now hail, arabe, epee 


t, 
What news from bloody Jem.+ 


** Canterbury is red with gore, 
For many a barber fell ; 

Aad the mayor-has charg’d us for evermore, 
To.wateh the butcher's well.” — 
















































































































© This was no doubt ‘a bold and master! 
attempt of the butcher to imitate plush 
breeches. 


+ It is astonishing that Hume and other 
historians make no mention of this bloody 
encounter, which threatened to exterminate 
the whole shaving generation ; or, at least, 
seatter them like the twelve tribes of Israel. 





























570 The Eve of St Jerrg. 


«sFearnot, Mr Parrot, whosleepsin thegarret, 
the cap has ta’en ; 


“‘ He turned him around, and grimly he 
frown’d, 
* The inquest that’s held, on the man And Gossip 


** At the lone midnight hour, when hobgob- 


Then changed I trow, was the barber’s brow, 
Now sea os omen 


** On the point’ of hig nose, which was like 


And be sume Sag ee nawins meh. oe 





should not hear me, But the barber shook his 
And b be on the stair, And having observ'd that the night was cold, 
Yet there’s Mr ae? He tumbled into bed. 
To ty footsteps he could swear.’ 


Mrs Gossip lay and mourn’d, and Di 
cesd'd.end Comm’ ; cky 

And ~ mutter’d while half a-sl 

The stone .is large and round, and the hal- 

ter tight and soun 

And the well thirty fathom deep. 

The gloomy dome of St Paul’s struck three, 
The morning began to blink, 

, as if his wife 
Had put laudanum in his drink. 

Mrs Gossip drew wide the curtains aside, 
The candle had burn’d to the socket, 


lins have power, And lo! Timothy. stood, all cover’d with 
In thy chamber I'll appear ;”. blood, 
hai was gone, and } your wife | With his right hand in his pocket. 


“ Dear Slaughter-mutton, away,’ she cried, 
“ T pray thee do not stop”— 
‘* Mrs Gossip, I know, who sleeps by thy 


But he sleeps as sound as a top. 


‘© Near Carisbrook well I lately fell 
Beneath a barber’s knife ; 

The coroner’s inquest was held on me— 
But it did not restore me to life.* 


** By thy husband’s hand, was I foully slain, 
He threw me into the well, 

And my sprite in the shop, in Cleaver-lane, 
For .a season is doom’d to dwell.” — 


Love master’d fear—what brings thee here ? 
The Love-sick matron said,— 

“* Is thy fair earease gone to pot” 
The goblin shook his head. 

“ 1 slaughter'd sheep, an‘ slaughter’d was, 
And for the marriage band, 

My flesh and bones go to David Jones+— 
‘but let us 7 e hands. 


He laid his left fist, on an oaken chest, 
And, as she cried—*‘ dont burn us” ; 
With ith the other he grasp’d her by the nose, 
And scorch’d her like a furnace. 


There is a felon in Newgate jail, 
Who dreads the next assize ; 

A woman doth dwell, in Bedlam cell, 
With a patch between her eyes. 


“The woman who dwells in Bedlam cell, 
Whose reason is not worth 'a button, 

Is the wife of the barber in Newgate jail, 
Who slaughter’ Slaughter-mutton. 





*Jt seems to us an unconscionable ex- 
pectation of the butcher, that the inquest of 
the coroner was to restore the “‘ vis vite.” 


ya parently one of the slang names for 
of creation,” omitted by 
Barn j in. his address to that celebrated per- 


sonage 


[ Feb. 
“ Tho’ the dog should not tear me, and MrsGossip blush "d,and her cheek was fiush’d, 


18 
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The Bime of the Auncient Craggonere. 


IN FOUR PARTS. — 





Part First, 
~ _ And hee stoppeth one of nine :— waggonere 
Now wherefore dost thou grip me soe mallcbogeng 
With that horny fist of thine ?” ——— 
hath been gerainted to be best manne, and to take a hand in the 
“ The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, The ere 
And thither I must walke ; . tp mood for - 
Soe, by youre leave, I muste be gone, _ mits pf ne ex- 


IT have noe time for talke !” 
Hee holds him with his horny fist— (~The tallore 


“‘ There was a wain,” ‘quothe hee, a 
Hold offe thou . ouffine tykke,”— “Tego 
Eftsoones his fist dropped hee. 
Hee satte him downe upon a stone He listeneth 
spe ay or cath mph heme reste aid 
And thus began this tippyse manne, ‘ 
The red nosed waggonere. r 
* The wain is fulle, the horses pulle The appetite 
Merrilye did we trotte Brant Se 
Alonge the bridge, alonge the road, the smell of 
A jolly crewe I wotte :”—— — 
And here the tailore smotte his breaste, 
He smelte the cabbage potte ! 


** The nighte was darke, like Noe’s arke, Themen 
Oure waggone moved alonge ; jnge anent Bo- 
The hail d faste, loude roared the blaste, fee mma 
Yet stille we moved alonge ; phye. 
And sung in chorus, ‘ Cease loud Borus,’ 
A very charminge songe. 


‘¢ ¢ Bravoe, bravissimoe,’ I cried, pnb vy 
The sounde was quite elatinge ; 

But, in a trice, we the ice, 

_ We heard the horses skaitinge. 

** The ice was here, the ice was there, And the pas- 
It was a dismale mattere, poe oa 

To see the cargoe, one by one, in the pleasant 
Flounderinge in the wattere ! eo 


doeth also their prog, to witte t store of colde roasted beef ; 
item, ane beefstake pye; item, Tilt choppines of usquebaugh. 


** With rout afid roare, we reached the shore, 
And never a soul did sinke ; 

But in the rivere, gone for evere, 
Swum our meate and drinke. 


“ At lengthe we spied a goode grey goose, — The waggon- 
Thorough the snow it came ; ‘ =a. 

And with the butte ende of my whippe, © >» wits ane no- 
I hailed it in Goddlris name. tione. 









Rime of the Auncient Waggonere. 

“* It staggered as it had been drunke, 
So dexterous was it hitte ; 

Of brokene boughs we made a fire, 

Thomme Loncheone roasted itte.”— 






Thetailore <* Be done, thou tipsye waggonere, 
ae is To the feaste I must awa Sag dl 
forably per- The w ere seized him ‘ie the eoatte, 
—— And forced sey heme to staye, 
inge, in gentlemanlie style 
Butte halfe ane housa delaye’ 









The Rime of the Auncient Waggonere. 
Part Second. 
The wagon“ FINE crimsone sunne was risinge o ere 
yearn towards ‘rhe. verge of the horizon ; 
esunme- pon my worde, as faire a sunne 
As ever I clapped eyes onne. 









The passen- —“ "Twill bee ane comfortable thinge,” 

fre blame of The mutinous crewe ‘gan crye; 

the goose mas- << “Twill be ane comfortable thinge, 

innocentewag- Within the jaile to lye ;” 

gonere- Ah! execrable wretehe,” saide they, 
“* Thatte caused the goose to die! 








“* The day was drawing near itte’s close, 







The sunne The sunne was well nighe settinge ; 
° suticale, When lo! it seemed, as iffe his face 
ieee, and. ws, Was veiled with fringe-warke-nettinge. 





the same not 






being mentioned in the Belfaste Almanacke. 








Various hy- —“* Somme snide itte was ane apple tree, 
the subject, Laden with goodlye fruite, 
frome which ' Somme swore itte was ane foreigne birde, 
draw wronge Some said it was ane brute ; 
conclusions. Alas! it was ane bumbailiffe, 

Ridinge in pursuite ! 









Ane jovelye . . A hue and crye sterte uppe behind 
ittes effects *  Whilke smote oure ears like thunder, 
described. § Within the waggone there was drede, 


Astonishmente and wonder. 






And from the carre did jump ; 
One after one, one after one, 
They felle with heavye thump. 


“ Six miles ane houre theye offe did scoure, 
Like shippes on ane stormye ocean, 

Theire garments flappinge in the winde, 
With ane shorte uneasy motion. 


The wag. . Their bodies with their legs did flye, 
Slimenteth Theye fled withe feare and glyffe ; 

tg, bumbail’ ‘Whye star’st thoue soe ?—with one goode blow, 
Mendoza. I felled the bumbailiffe.” 


bt ng ** One after one, the rascalls rane, 
somersets. 
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The Rime of the Auncient THaggonere. 


Part Third. 


1910.) 











= I FEARE thee, auncient waggonere, 
I feare thy hornye fiste, 
For itte is stained with gooses gore, 








And bailliffe’s blood, I wist. 
“s 
“1 fear to gette ane fisticuffe The tailore 
From thy leathern knuckles brown, he 
With that the tailore strove to ryse— 
The waggonere thrusts him down. 






* Thou craven, if thou mov’st a limbe, 
T’ll give thee cause for feare ;’— 

And thus went on, that tipsye man, 

The red-billed waggonere. 


“¢ The bumbailliffe so beautifull ! 















The bailifie 






Declared itte was no joke, — 
For, to his knowledge, both his legs, able derange 
And fifteen ribbes were broke. pl play 






nomye. 








“ The lighte was gone, the nighte came on, Policemen, 
Ane joa Tancher sheen, j fathers, 

Glimm upon the kinge’s highwaye. pursue the ; 
Ane lovelye sighte I ween. . — 







“ ¢ Ts it he,’ quoth one, ‘ is this the manne, 
I'll laye the rascalle stiffe ; 

With cruel stroke the beak he broke 

Of the harmless bumbailliffe.’ 







‘¢ The threatening of the saucye rogue steppeth 20 
No more I coulde abide. tations of the 






Adyancing forthe my good right 1 Admirable 
Three and a stride, bak —" 
I sent my lefte foot dexterously 






Seven inches thro’ his side. 





“‘ Up came the seconde from the vanne ; pauisinsth 
We had scarcely fought a round, ‘ ‘and faliedh 4 
When some one smote me from behinde, {own in ane 
And I fell down ina swound: — 


‘“* And when my head began to clear, 


I heard the ing crew— : 
Quoth one, ‘ this man hath penance done, foriere., ig 
And penance more shall do.’” 








(ie emer | 


The Rime of the Auncient Wlaggonere. 


Part Fourth. 






“ (yu! Freedom isa glorious thing!— The was. 
O And tailore, by the bye, pan dees 
I'd rather in a halter swing, servation. 






Than in a dungeon lie. 
2 





Rime of the Auncient Waggonere. 
* The jailore came.to bring me foode, 
F ta never, ~*~" 
thejailor, who How he turned the white o’ his eye, 
Fonaage When I stuck him in the liver. 


* His threade of life was snapt ; once more 
I reached the open streete ; + 40° 
The people sung out, ‘ Gardyloo’ 
As.I ran down the streete. 
Methought the blessed air of heaven 


The 


R i 
jg in 
ef the aire, 


Neyer smelte so sweete, 


Dreadeth 
a —. » 
the guarde. 


I walked wi 


And every fifteen step 


‘* Once more upon the broad highwaye, 
feare and drede ; 


T tooke 


I turned about my heade, 


** Behold w 
Setteth 


the western wave, 
e broad bright sunne ; 


So T must onward, as I have 
Full fifteen miles to runne ;— 


The wag- 
eect the 
tailore, 


*€ And should the bailliffes hither come 
To aske whilke waye I’ve gone, 


» Tell them I took the othere road, 
Said hee, and trotted onne.” 


The tailore rushed into the roonie, 


to whome abe 
small acci- 
dente hap- 


O in three or foure ; 
Fractured his skulle against the walle, 
And worde spake never more ! ! 


weth the morale to be had in minde by-all 
lang at these 


follo 
snembers of the Dilettanti meg hy 
nott. 7 = 


come over the bridge 
not lay blame where it lyeth 


Morale. 


Such is the fate of foolish men, 
The danger all may see, 

Of those, who list to waggoneres, 
And keepe bade companye. 





POEMS BY A HEAVY DRAGOON. 


Txuovcn our hair be gray “ more 

toil than age,” yet we have 
lived long enough in the world, and 
seen enoug 


os ee He vigialndans —_ 
tlittle surprise at what are commonly 
be wonderful events. The esca 
Bonaparte, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, the batthe of Water- 
loo, nay, even the ee of the 
Chaldee Manuscript, ae far from 
raising in our minds the same yulgar 
astonishment with which these memor- 
able occurrences were generally re- 
ed. Yet some events there are 
of a complexion so utterly unnatural 
—so entirely at variance with the 
most probable calculation, which seem 


** to overcome us like a summéf 
cloud,” for the mere purpose of shew- 
ing the vanity of. all human foresight 
and sagacity,—that we cannot possibly 
contemplate them without ‘‘ our spe- 
cial wonder.” Even the calm, the 
abstracted, the philosophical Hamlet, 
to whom all the world appeared a stage, 
‘and all the men and women mere- 
ly players,” was struck dumb with a- 
mazement at the appearance of his fa- 
ther’s ghost, and we confess, our 
minds were not sufficiently wonder- 
proof to encounter the present formi- 
dable quarto without the most unaf- 
fected astonishment. Highly as we 
are disposed to estimate the sagacity 
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of our readers, we are quite sure 
none of them have anticipated the 
nature of the “psychological cu- 
tiosity’ which we are now about to 
pen i to them. This magic vo- 
lume contains neither a treatise on 
cookery by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, nor a dissertation on cash pay- 
ments by an Irish student, nor illus- 
trations of the classics by Deacon Law- 
rie, nor a work on farriery by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, nor a collection 
of new waltzes by Mr Wilberforce, nor 
a treatise on common sense by the new 
member for Boroughbridge ; but, in 
short, it consists, “‘ risum teneatis,” of 
an Heroic Poem, in four tcantos, by a 
Heavy Dragoon! The author of this 
dagelat production is Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Quillinan, who is described by 
Sir Egerton Bridges, the editor, as a 
young man of “ pure genius.” The 
extracts we shall have occasion to lay 
before our readers, will enable them to 
form their own judgment on this sub- 
ject ; and, in the meanwhile, we shall 
take the liberty of prefacing them with 
a few observations on military author- 
ship. 

eis by no means our intention to 
enter on any prolix enquiry with re- 
gard to the present state of literature 
in the British army. We believe, on 
the whole, that the greater part of the 
officers possess sufficient learning to 
entitle them, in the ancient legal sense, 
to benefit of clergy. A considerable 
portion of them are conversant with 
the more simple rules of arithmetic, 
and all of them have read Moore's 
Poems, Tom Jones, and Dundas on 
the Eighteen Manceuvres. In every 
regiment will be found individuals 
who can write the ings of a 
regimental court-martial, without com- 
mitting any flagrant errors in grammar 
or orthography, and a few have even 
arrived at the literary distinction of be- 
ing able “ to write a devilish good let- 
ter.” Among gentlemen of such ac- 
complishments, it is not surprising that 
the brilliant success attending the poet- 
ical debut of Ensign and Adjutant 
Odoherty, and the author of “ Johnny 
Newcome,” should have excited con- 
siderable emulation. A new field ap- 
peared suddenly opened for their ex- 
ertions, and to arrive at the distin- 
guished honour of becoming a C.B. or 
a R.T.S. was no longer the sole object 
of their ambition. The poets’ corner in 
= ™ the Morning Post, soon gave 
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convincing evidente of the industry of 
these military dilettanti ; and the pub- 
lic were diurnally inundated with dog- 
gerel anacreontics and lamentations on 
the misery of half-pay. The parents 
and guardians of young ladies speedily 
began to regard this large addition to 
the already formidable aggregate of 
military attractions, with terror and 
dismay. Sad experience taught them, 
that in this case, poetry 


** Was but the poisoning of a dart 
Too apt before to kill.” 


The elopements from boarding-schools 
became daily more numerous, and 
many cruel and well-fledged widows 
fell melancholy victims to the insidious 
captivations of a warm love song, and 
a Waterloo medal. 

While the majority of the songsters 
restrained their inspiration within these 
profitable limits, there were others who 
ventured on a bolder flight. “‘ Arma 
Virumque Cano” was their cry—not a 
battle took place but the brazen throats 
of an hundred Homers were opened 
to celebrate its glories; and “‘ not a 
General reared his head unsung” in the 
tuneful lays of some inspired Aid-de- 
camp, or musical Brigade-Major. It 
must be confessed, however, that these 
compositions in general, afforded more 
satisfactory evidence of the zeal, than 
the good taste of their authors. It 
was rather with repugnant feelings that 
we have occasionally listened to the 
glories’ of Waterloo, mellifluously 
chaunted to the tune of “ Roly, 
poly, gammon and spinnage ;” and 
ill-judged attempts to immortalize the 
name of the Great Wellington, in a 
new edition of the “ Black Joke.” 
Their efforts too were occasionally di< 
rected towards the stage, and it is but 
justice to state, that the public are in-« 
debted for the favourite farce of the 
Bee-hive, to the pen of a soldier. We 
were lately favoured with the tres 
of a MS.) tragedy, by an officer of 
** the gallant forty-second,” which we 
understand is now under the consider 
ation of the Drury-Lane committee ; 
it is entitled “* Alexander M‘Pherson, 
or the Black Revenge,” and certainly 
displays considerable originality. The 
character of Alexander M‘Pherson is 
intended for Mr Kean, and written 
with the express view of bringing the 
extraordinary powers of that actor in- 
to full play. We venture to augur 
well of its success, and consider it 
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calculated to afford an important ad- 

-dition to the dramatic literature of the 
Still, however, we confess we 
ui 


age. 

were 3 ite unprepared for the appear- 
ance of an heroic poem, in four cantos, 
and received it with much the same 
feelings as the authentic intelligence 
of the dissolution of the polar ice 
might be supposed to produce in the 
mind of Professor Leslie. It was, in- 
deed, as astonishing to us to find lieu- 
tenant Quillinan attempting the char- 
acter of an epic poet, as it would 
be to encounter Mr Wordsworth or 
Mr Coleridge tricked out in the hel- 
met, the jack-boots, and other elegant 
appurtenances of the third Dragoon 
Guards. 

On the whole, we fear we cannot 
congratulate our gallant defenders on 
their success in the field of literature. 
They may, indeed, be poets among 
soldiers, we apprehend they must still 
continue mere soldiers among poets. 
It is not every corps in the service 
who, like 
“* The brave Colonel Corbett and his rifle- 


men, 
Can lay down the sword and take up the 
pen,” 
and wield both with equal dexterity 
and success. Yet we think they have 
failed chiefly fiom attempting too 
much. Let a content themselves 
at present with the composition of a few 
drinking songs, or occasional stanzas 
on the death of a white mouse or a 
canary bird. When their wings be- 
come a little better fledged they may 
attempt a higher flight, and it will 
give us much pleasure to congratulate 
them on their success. But we must 
stick a little closer to Mr Quillinan. 
As a poet, we think he has been rather 
unfortunate in the department of the 
. service of which he has made choice. 
The abstract idea which we form of a 
Heavy Dragoon is by no means a poe- 
ticalone. We are led involuntarily to 
connect with him something of weight, 
clumsiness, and slowness of motion, ut- 
terly destructive, in our minds, of all 
and dignity of association. In 
Seicting him, we figure to ourselves a 
decent jolly looking person, mounted 
upon something about the size of a 
coach horse, with a chubby good-na- 
tured countenance, and an enormous 
superfluity of breech. In short, there 
is too much of the Puddingfield and 
Beefington about him to allow him to 
find any grace or favour in the eyes of 


persons of a refined and delicate taste, 
It is somewhat unaccountable too, that, 
notwithstanding the very honourable 
manner in which that portion of hig 
majesty’s troops have always distin. 
guished themselves against the enemies 
of their country, we are less apt mental. 
ly to represent them as charging in the 
bloody plain, and dealing deathblows 
from their dripping swords, than 
ting pelted with mud and rotten eggs 
in a meal mob, or scuffling with sca. 
vengers and butchers’ boys at the Spa. 
fields meeting. About 

“* The whiskered lancer and the fierce hus. 


sar, 

on the other hand, there is something 
of lightness of grace, and of celerity of 
motion, which redeem him from the 
same vulgar associations. The dark 
moustache gives a pleasing fierté to his 
countenance, and notwithstanding his 
red breeches and yellow Morocco 
he is altogether a much more poetical 
personage. We are quite aware it may 
be urged against us, that the knights 
errant of old were all heavy horsemen, 
and that therefore a portion of the 
dignity of their character may be sup. 
posed to attach to their representatives 
in the present day. And if the anale 
gy were a little closer, and the 
guards were still apparelled in the chi 
valrous accoutrement*of their ances 
tors, we will adinit that the cuirass, 
the hauberk, the greaves, and cuisses, 
might go tar to ennoble them in ouri- 
imayination. But alas, it isnot so. With 
a fatuity somewhat ludicrous, the head 
of our dragoon (certainly the least vul- 
nerable part of his body ) is encased in 
brass, while his portly beily, and the 
magnificent expansion of his rear, are 
left wholly without defence. ‘The most 
poetical looking corps which we ever 
chanced to encounter was certainly 
that of the black hussars of Brunswick. 
Their sable unitorm, the death’s head 
which they carricd on their caps, 
eos of black horse hair which 

ung down overshadowing their hard 
featured countenances, altogether ren« 
dered them more impressively terrible 
than can well be conceived by a Cock- 
ney, accustomed only to gaze at the 
smooth-shaven chins of the life-guards. 
Those who know the importance 
preventing, if possible, the very idea 
of death trom occurring to a soldier in 
the moment of danger, will be able to 
appreciate the probable effects of the 
associations which the appearance of 
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this corps was calculated to excite in 
the minds of their enemies. It may 
surely be allowed to the bravest man 
to prefer fighting with decent and re- 
spectable looking men like himself, to 
encountering a set of beings of such a 
ghostly and unearthly aspect. Most 
men, we believe, had much rather sub- 
mit to the regular cut and thrust of 
our common dragoon, than have any 
thing to say to a battalion of mounted 
saulies,who appear to have come, rather 
for the purpose of attending their fu- 
neral, than of affording them a fair 
chance for their lives in manly and 
equal combat. 

Nor are the duties attached to the 
rank held by Lieutenant Quillinan 
in the army, likely to be at all favour- 
able to the production of poetical in- 
spiration. To ride in rear of a troop— 
to visit a camp-kettles 
—and to take care that a certain num- 
ber of men periodically parade in clean 
shirts and pipe-clayed breeches, are not 
the occupations precisely most favour- 
able to the nurture of the “ mens di 


vinior,” or the ‘‘os magna sonaturum.” 
They are humble but necessary duties, 
and are the more intolerable to the man 
of talent that they require the unre- 
mitting vigilance of his senses, with- 


out affording any exercise to the facul- 
ties of his mind, We confess we do 
not regret that such formidable obsta- 
cles should exist to the success of the 
military poet. For though we have 
no objection to a small ode on a vic- 
tory, or a few laudatory stanzas on a 
favourite commander, yet we protest 
most strongly against all and every 
other soldier, whether horse, foot, or 
dragoon, who shall presume, like Mr 
Quillinan, to write, print, and dissemi- 
nate an heroic poem, in four cantos. 
If there is any principle in political 
economy set completely at rest, it is 
that of the advantages arising from the 
division of labour, of which such a 
proceeding would be a total violation. 
It is the duty of some men to fight 
battles, and the pleasure of others to 
sing them. It is quite sufficient that 
Achilles should kill Hector without af- 
terwards turning his own trumpeter, 
and celebrating his achievements in 
tuneful verse. Had this really been 
the case, Troy had long since been for- 
got ; and we should object quite as 
strongly to any attempt on the part of 
Mr Scott or Mr Wordsworth to head 
forlorn-hopes, or volunteer out-piquets, 
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as we now do to the unauthorized. as- 
sumption of the bays, by their military 
rivals. Having, thus eased our con- 
sciences, we shall proceed to a more 

‘ticular examination of the merits 
of the work before us. 

The first canto of Dunluce Castle * 
opens with the introduction of a person 
wholly unconnected with the story, 
who treats us to a description of the 
Giant’s Causeway, and other natural 
curiosities, and then entirely disappears. 
The name of this gentleman is 
M‘Quillin, and as he is obviously of 
kith and kin to the author, we may ‘ 
suppose he was naturally anxious that 
he should cut a respectable figure in 
the eyes of his readers. It is rather 
astonishing, therefore, to find him in- 
troduced in the character of a Johnny 
Raw, who is not content with walking 
quietly on the road, or picking pebbles 
on the shore, but must stop and stare 
like a stuck pig, or, as Mr Quillinan 
calls it, “* feed his raptured glance” on 
every hill, cape, and promontory of the 
country. e following is the open- 
ing of the poem : 

** Perplex’d in wild amazement’s trance, 
The stranger roam’d on Antrim’s shore, 
And now ae his a glance, 
From Fair’ int to Cape Bangore, 
Enthusiast ! &e” ‘: 

Such affectation is contemptibleenough, 
and perhaps can only be parallelled b 
the innocent enthusiasm of Lei 
Hunt, about his flower-pots and his 
cabbage-garden, and his silly ravings 
about social enjoyments, when ‘he 
drinks tea on a Sunday evening with 
his family and his brother Jack, in the 
balcony of the Black Dog. . 

As might naturally be supposed, 
Mr M‘Quillin, on arriving at the 
Giant’s Causeway, is more than ever 
«« perplexed in wild amazement’s 
trance,” and loses no time in feed< 
ing “ his raptured glance” on the 
beautiful and grand specimens of the 
Bassaltic column which it displays. 
Unfortunately, however, he has @ 
strange knack of yet, # resem= 
blances existing only in his own 
diseased imagination. It would be 
much too unpoetical to view things as 
they really are; and therefore, this 
gentleman finds it absolutely necessary 
to metamorphose these unfortunate 
pillars into the likeness of every thing 





Dunluce Castle, a poem, in four cantos, 
by Edward Quillinan, Esq. of the third dra- 
goon guards. 
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in the heaven above, or the earth be- 
neath. He looks on one side, and be- 
hold, strange to say, that 
‘* There bravely shooting from the rock, 
A ship seems launching from its stock.” 
He turns his optics to another, and lo! 
‘¢ There giant pillars form a range 
That seems some Gothic ruin strange, 
And draw from him who gazes on 
A sigh for ages that are gone !” 
He tries it once more, and sees 
** Dark dungeon of tyrannic power 
Appears a melancholy tower, 
From whence, to pitying fancy’s ear, 
Come sounds of wail and wo and fear !” 
and to crown all, 
** There robed in venerable gloom, 
Seems model of monastic dome, 
WHERE SERAPHIM OF HIGHEST CLASS 
DEsCENDAT MORNING HOUROF Mass!!” 


It would be utterly unpardonable in 
us to weaken the effect of the above 
beautiful and original descriptions by 
any observations of our own. We can 

y afford our readers another short 
specimen of Mr Quillinan’s descriptive 
powers before we enter more immedi- 
ately on the story of the poem. Still 
talking of the Giant’s Causeway, he 
proceeds to inform us— 

** It well might cheat the keenest eyes 
To think that human hand had lai 
That sea-invading esplanade; 
yo pate so perfect are, 

vertically regular ; 
And yet so dark and fierce they seem, 
That might imagination deem, 
(Each upward set without its wain), 
Was even Hell’s artillery train, 
There placed by demons with intent 
To blast the crystal firmament !”” 

There is something extraordinarily 
fine in all this, though it smells rather 
too much of the shop. But we must 
now have done with the first canto, 
and proceed to give a short account 
of the affecting narrative developed 
with so much skill and talent in the 
remainder of the m. We are 
informed by Mr Quillinan, that Dun- 
luce Castle was (God knows how 
many centuries ago) the seat of the 
noble family of the M‘Quillins. In- 
deed it might still have remained so 
but for the arrival of a deep Scotsman 
called M‘Donnell (Qu. Macdonald) 
and his pretty daughter. M‘Quillin’s 
son, a young gentleman, called Owen, 

ily falls a victim to the charms of 
young lady, and M‘Quillin him- 
self to the acts of her father. There 
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existed, it seems, a cavern connected 
with & am which 

om an unexpected vent 
Unknown to public use.” 

This secret he is spooney enough te: 
disclose to the Scotsman, who intro. 
duces thereby into the castle a 
of his Highland friends. They are 
fortunate enough to catch all the fa. 
mily napping, and accordingly proceed, 
secundum artem, to cut their 
which is effected without any material 
accident. A great deal of flirtation 
has, in the meantime, been carrying 
on between young M‘Quillin and 
M‘Donnell’s daughter, Marion. The: 
ferocious Highlander, after disposing 
of the rest of the family, tosses Mr 
Owen over a rock, and with a sort of 
gratuitous barbarity altogether unac~ 
countable, concludes the sad ca 
of slaughter with the murder of hi 
own daughter. This story, it must 
be admitted, possesses much tragic 
interest, and our readers will soon 
see that the advantages which it af. 
forded him have by no means been ne« 
glected by Mr Quillinan. 

In the following extract, we havea 
description of the advance of the High- 
lander and his party through the: 
aforesaid cavern to the attack of the 
castle. The two last lines we think 
partake of the fault we before alluded 
to, and smell a little of the dragoon, 
Howe?’ :r, there is a stillness and solem- 
nity about it altogether extremely im- 
pressive— 

** But on their still and cautious path, 
M‘Donnel and his clan had sped, 

The clamour-raising winds of wrath, 
Conspired to lull their tread ; 

Thro’ every well-known subtle clue, 

The Scot his silent followers drew 

Thro’ vaults whose striking damp obscure, 
No human sense might long endure ; 
Where not a sentry kept his vigil, 

And secrecy had hid her sigil! 

The short and emphatic direction 
given by Sandy to his followers, we 
think, too, is exceedingly spirited and 
characteristic : 

** Tis well—now closer draw the snare, 
Around you is their west, 

Despatch, and stillness be your care, 
Away—you know the rest!” 

Horrors now begin to thicken on us. 
All the retainers of the Irish chieftain 
are knocked on the head as quie 
as could be desired, and M‘Donn 
creeps to M‘Quillin’s bed-side ; 

** Resolved the deed of darkest crime 
Should by his own fell arm be wrought, 
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And give his name to after-time 
Ip hues of villany sublime.” 


He finds his prey dosing, and is just 
about to despatch him; but, having 
fortunately eat rather a hearty supper, 
‘‘ Harsh and uneasy visions past 

Upon his troubled brain ;” 

and his host awakes time enough to 
save himself. The following is the 
animated description of the combat 
which takes place between them. We 
have no doubt it will remind,,our 
readers of the death of Marmion, or 
that of Hassan, in the Giaour. 

“ Now fierce the wall he made, 
And snatching , SS 

The dragging foe he im flings, 

Then on with furious valour ~ 

Forth leaps M‘Donnell’s sword amain ; 
They meet—they close again ; 
They grapple now, and now the light 

The lamps dim -~ afford, 

Strikes full upon the traitor’s sight, 

Down drops the hero’s sword ! 

Great powers of heaven and earth, he cries, 
What sight is this to blast mine eyes ? 
Say, horrid semblance, art thou not 
M‘Donnell, the confederate Scot ? 

That subtle damned renegade ! 

While thus by dire amaze betrayed, 

The generous chieftain sunk, 

Rushed full upon his naked breast, 

Deep in his heart his faulchion prest, 

And prone the warrior sunk ; 

Yet spare my children, ere he died, 

Oh! spare my children, feebly cried!” 


Now, with all our admiratio of the 
above fine passage, we do not precisely 
see the grounds on which M‘Quillin 
can with any propriety term his ad- 
versary a renegade. The Highlander 
appears to have been troubled with 
few religious principles of any kind; 
and those which he had, bad as 
they were, he never seems to have re~ 
nounced. Mr Quillinan, however, ap- 
pears to understand the word to mean 
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@ person who breaks into a castle and 
kills the owner of it—an interpreta- 

tion for which Dr Johnson had not 

quite prepared us. Passing over this, 

and other frivolous objections, we shall 

now present our readers with the most 

sublime in the whole poem. 

It consists of an address from the poet: 
to the burglarious Celt. 


‘© Now dark M‘Donnell take thy sword, 
And lift it to thy lip abhorred, 

Aye, let that sacrilegious lip, 

Its every gout of crimson sip : 

Nay, upon blood let blood-hound sup, 
Drink, dark M‘Donnell, drink it up ; 
For ’twill supply thee to the hilt, 

The deepest deadliest of guilt, 
That e’er on soul of mischaet fa, 

And clogged it till it sunk to hell.” 


This is in the true military taste, and 
with the favourable impression it must 
leave on the minds of our readers, we 
shall now close our extracts. The 
love scenes between Owen and Marion 
are wrought up in the most approved 
manner, according to the best hg ad 
adopted by Miss Owenson and Miss 
Porter, but we must leave them to 
be enjoyed by those who choose to 
2 feed their raptured glance” by per- 
using the volume itself. ‘The work is 
from the private press of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, who discharges the pleas~ 
ing duties of editor. We should 
say the printing was beautiful were 
it not disfigured by an absurd 
mass of gaudy and tasteless de- 
coration. One of the vignettes, we 
observe, at the commencement of a 
poem intended to be very pathetic, 
contains a delineation of a pocket 
handkerchief, an instrument, how- 
ever, which we can assure the most 
lacrymose young lady she will find not 
the smallest occasion for in perusing 
the poems of Lieutenant Quillinan. 








ACCOUNT OF AN AUTOMATON CHESS 


A very clear and animated descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary piece of 
mechanism, which may really be eall- 
ed a wonderful creature, bes been 
written by a friend of ours, an Oxford 
graduate; and we think our readers 
may be amused by some particulars of 
what may be called its life and char- 
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acter. Our friend is one of the best 
chess-players we know ; yet we believe 
that he was hard put to it by the 
Automaton, whois, in his own peculiar 
way, quite a second Phillidor. All 
who know any thing of the fascinating 
game of chess are aware of the constant 
exercise of acute judgment required in 
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anticipating the designs of an antago- 
nist, vid i frustrating those that can- 
not be foreseen. Indeed, it is acknow- 
ledged to be about as difficult a thing 
to win a great game of chess, as a great 
battle—and, therefore, our Automaton 
may yet make a brilliant figure some 
day or other as a general officer. 

‘The inventor, or rather, it. should 
be said, the father of this creature, 
was Wolffgang de Kempelen, a Hun- 

ian gentleman, aulic counsellor to 
the royal chamber of the domains of 
the Emperor in Hungary. Being at 
Vienna in the year 1769, he offered to 
the Empress Maria Theresa, to con- 
struct a piece of mechanism more un- 
accountable than any she had previ- 
ously witnessed ; and accordingly, with- 
in six months, the Automaton chess 
player was presented at court, where 
is extraordinary mental powers excit- 
ed the liveliest astonishment. M. de 
Kempelen, some years afterwards, pub- 
licly exhibited him (for we shall not 
degrade a man of genius by the appli- 
cation of a vile neuter) in Germany 
and other countries. In the year 1785, 
M. de Kempelen visited England, and 
at his death in 1803, this worthy Au- 
tomaton became the property of that 
gentleman’s son, who may be distin- 
ished from his incomprehensible bro- 
er by the term, “ filius carnalis,” and 
by whom (notwithstanding the appa- 
rent violation of the free spirit of our 
laws, and of nature herself,) he was sold 
to the present exhibitor, a person, it is 
said, of great ability in the science of 
mechanics. 

After this short historical notice, our 
Oxford friend (who, by the way, has 
seemingly forgotten his promise to send 
us an occasional article) thus intro- 
duces to us the son of the aulic coun- 
sellor. 


“‘ The room where it is at present exhi- 
bited has an inner apartment, within which 


Ne age eg wi as life, 
dremed after the Turkish fashion, iting be- 
hind a chest of three feet and a half in « 
two feet in breadth, and two feet and a half 
in height, to which it is attached by the 
wooden seat on which it sits. The chest is 
placed upon four casters, and together with 
the figure, may be easily moved to any part 
of the room. On the plain surface formed 
by the top of the chest, in the centre, is a 
raised immoveable chess-board of handsome 
dimensions, upon which the figure has its 
eyes fixed; its right arm and hand being 
extended on the chest, and its left arm some- 
what raised, as if in the attitude of holding 
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a Turkish pipe, which originally was, placed 
in its hand. , 

** The exhibitor begins by wheeling the 
chest to the entrance of the apartment with. 
in which it stands, and in face of the spec. 
tators. He then opens certain doors con. 
trived in the chest, two in front, and two at 
the back, at the same time pulling out a 
long shallow drawer at the bottom of the 
chest made to contain the chess men, a 
cushion for the arm of the figure to rest up. 
on, and some counters. Two lesser 
and a cloth screen, contrived in the 
body of the re, and in its lower ‘ 
are likewise opened, and the Turkish robe 
which covers them is raised; so that the 
construction both of the figure and chest in. 
ternally is displayed. In this state the au. 
tomaton is moved on} for the Sag ae 
of the spectators; and to banish all suspi- 
cion from the most sceptical mind, that any 
living subject is concealed within any part 
of it, the exhibitor introduces a lighted can. 
dle into the body of the chest and figure, by 
which the interior of each is, in a great meas: 
sure, rendered transparent, and the most 
secret corner isshewn. Here, it may be obe. 
served, that the same precaution to remove 
suspicion is used, if requested, at the close 
as at the commencement of a game of Chess 
with the Automaton. 

“‘ The chest is divided by a partition, ine 
to two unequal chambers. That to the 
right of the is the narrowest, and oc~ 
cupies scarcely one third of the body of the 
chest. It is with little wheels, levers, 
cylinders, and other machinery used in 
clock-work, That to the left contains.a few 
wheels, some small barrels with springs, 
and two — of a circle placed horizon- 
tally. body and lower parts of the fi- 
gure contain certain tubes, which seem to: 
be conductors to the machinery. After a 
sufficient time, during which each spectator 
may satisfy his scruples and his curiosity, 
the exhibitor recloses the doors of the chest 
and figure, and the drawer at bottom; 
makes some arrangements in the body of 
the figure, winds up the works with a key 
inserted into a ama opening on the side of 
the chest, a cushion under the left 
arm of the figure, which now rests upon it, 
and invites any individual present to play a 
game of Chess. 

‘* At one and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Automaton plays only ends of 
games, with any person who may be pre- 
sent. On these occasions the pieces are 
placed on the board, according to a precon+ 
certed arra! ent; and the Automaton 
invariably wins the game. But at eight 
o’clock every evening, it plays an entire 
game against any antagonist who may of- 
fer himself, and generally is the winner, al- 
though the inventor had not this issue in 
view as a necessary event. 

“‘ In playing a game, the Automaton 
makes choice of the white pieces, and ai- 
ways has the first move. These are small 
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vantages towards winning the game which 
cheerfully conceded. It plays with the 
left hand, the ri t arm and hand being con- 
stantly extended on the chest, behind which 
it is seated. his slight incongruity pro- 
ceeded from absence of mind in the inventor, 
who did not perceive his mistake till the ma- 
chinery of the Automaton was too far com- 
to admit of the mistake being recti- 
CX aoemeueamte ey the 
Automaton moves its head, as if taking a 
view of the board ; the same motion occurs 
at the close of a game. In making a move, 
it slowly raises its left arm from the cushion 
under it, and directs it towards the 
square of the piece to be moved. Its hand 
and fingers open on touching the piece, which 
it ¢ » and conveys to any p 
square. e arm, then, returns with a na- 
tural motion to the cushion upon which it 
usually rests. In taking a piece, the Auto- 
maton makes the same motions of the arm 
and hand to lay hold of the piece, which it 
conveys from the board ; and then returning 
to its own piece, it takes it up, and places it 
on the vacant square. These motions are 
ed with correctness ; and the 
ity with which the arm acts, especially 
in the delicate tion of castling, seems 
to be the result of spontaneous feeling, bend- 
ing at the shoulder, elbow, and knuckles, 
* ‘and cautiously avoiding to touch any other 
piece than that which is to be moved, nor 
ever making a false move. : 

“ after a move made by its antagonist, 
the Automaton remains for a few moments 
only inactive, as if meditating its next move ; 
upon which the motions of the left arm and 
hand follow. On giving check to the King, 
it moves its head asa signal, When a false 
move is made by its antagonist, which fre- 
quently occurs, through curiosity to observe 
in what manner the Automaton will act : as, 
for instance, if a Knight be made to move 
like a Castle, the Automaton taps impa- 
tiently on the chest, with its right hand, re- 
places the Knight on its former square, and 
not permitting its antagonist to recover his 
move, proceeds immediately to move one of 
its own pieces: thus appearing to punish 
him for his inattention. ‘The little advan- 
tage in play which is hereby gained, makes 
the Automaton more a mateh for its antago- 
nist, and seems to have been contemplated 
by the inventor as an additional resource to- 
wards winning the game. 

‘* It is of importance that the person 
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matched against the Automaton, should be 
attentive, in moving a piece, to place it pre- 
cisely in the centre of its square ; otherwise 
the Bae in ering, 2 lay hold of. the 
piece, may miss its hold, or even sustain 
some injury in the delicate mechanism of 
the fingers. When the person has made a 
move, no alteration in it can take place: and 
if a piece be touched, it must played 
somewhere. This rule is strictly observed 
by the Automaton. If its antagonist hesi- 
tates to move for a considerable time, it 

smartly on the top of the chest with 

right hand, which is constantly extended 


delay it, as if testifying impatience at his 


** During the time that the Automaton is 
in motion, a low sound of clock-work run- 
ning down is heard, which ceases soon after 
its arm returns to the cushion ; and then its 
antagonist may make his move. The works 
are wound up at intervals, after ten or 
twelve moves, by the exhibiter, who is 
usually employed in walking up and down 
the apartment in which the Automaton is 
shown, approaching, however, the chest 
my time to time, especially on its right 

e. 

At the conelusion of the exhibition of the 
Automaton, on the removal of the chess 
men from the’ board, one of the spectators 
indiscriminately is requested to place a 
Knight rpon any square of the board at 
pleasure. The Automaton immediately 
takes up the Knight, and beginning from 
that square, it moves the piece, according to 
its proper motion, so as to touch each of the 
sixty- uares of the chess board in turn, 
without missing one, or returning to the 
same square. The square from which the 
Knight proceeds is marked by a white coun- 
ter ; a the squares successively touched, 
by red counters, which at length occupy all 
the other squares of the board.” 


Our friend, the Graduate, whose own 
skill in mechanics is well known, offers 
some speculations on the theory of this 
wonderful person’s generation. These 
exhibit all his wonted acuteness, but, 
as he confesses that they leave. the 
mystery of the Automaton’s powers 
still unexplained, we content ourselves 
with referring the. curious reader.'te 
his own very entertaining pamphlet. 
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MR EDITOR, 
You ask me to send you some sketches 
of my late tour in France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, &c. But I’m afraid I 
shall be able to offer you little that 
will be of general interest ; for I must 
confess to you, that my plan of obser- 
-vation—if it could be called a plan— 
was entirely a selfish one. Before set- 
ting out, I had determined to remain 
so totally unfettered, that I would not 
even prepare myself for the journey, 
by renewing or completing my ver 
-imperfect reading acquaintance wit 
the chief parts that I was about to 
visit. I was going, in sober certainty, 
to view the real scenes, the ideal im- 
ages of which had been the objects of 
my love—until within these few years 
my hopeless love—ever since I had 
known what it was that I really wish- 
ed or wanted ; and I was determined 
to come to the contemplation of them 
free from all other bias on my mind 
than would be given to it by the de- 
lightful but somewhat ry | and in- 
distinct associations, which had come 
to it, as it were of themselves, in my 
very earliest youth ; and had, ever 
since, been congregating and engen- 
dering together, till at length they 
chad formed a sort of colony there—a 
little kingdom of their own, of which 
Fancy was the sole and undisputed 
sovereign, and in the midst of which 
I could at all times take refuge from 
the dull and dreary realities of com- 
-mon lifé. I determined, too, that this 
ideal kingdom should never be over- 
turned but by Nature herself. In 

-fact, that I would not go among these 
scenes for the purpose of forming a 
j t of them for myself, but 
-would leave them to build up for me 
a fabric of their own, in the place of 
the ideal one that I know they would 
-destroy. I felt it to be something 
worse than idle to go peeping and pry- 
ing about, with a pencil and a note- 
book in my hand, among the moun- 
tains of William Tell ;—to be sketch- 
ing trees and cottages, or scribbling 
nothings, in the ideal presence of Man- 
fred, or the real one of Mont Blanc ; 
—to he ascertaining the exact distance 
from Verai across the lake to the rocks 
of Meillerie, in order to calculate 
whether St Preux really could see 
from thence the dwelling of Julie ;— 
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to be inquiring the number of the.in. 
habitants, and the price of the neces. 
saries of life, at Clarens—the scene of 
that immortal kiss, the echoes of which 
may even now, to an ear ly at- 
sank be heard salngting "std an 
breezes that whisper among the branch. 
es of its chesnut groves, or come fan- 
ning the brow—the burning brow—of 
him who gazes, for the first time, on 
that cradle and home and heaven of 
love. 

I repeat, my determination was not 
a not to prepare myself for visitin 
such scenes as these, but when I fou 
myself in the midst of them, not even 
to examine or record my feelings about 
them: but to remain in what Words. 
worth calls ‘‘ a wise passiveness.”—To 
spread open, as it were, my mind and 
heart and senses to the powers and in- 
fluences that would every where sur. 
round me; and leave them to work 
their own effects: believing, that if I 
was worthy to receive the benefit of 
such influences, they would come t 
me of themselves, and remain with 
me ; and that if I was not, no seek- 
ings or solicitations could entice them. 
—lI therefore wrote nothing about 
them at the time—I mean, for myself. 
I did not even endeavour to remember 
any thing. I read the poetry of them 
—as I read written poetry—not for 
the purpose of criticising it, and get- 
ting particular passages by heart, in 
order to talk about and quote from it, 
but to feel and enjoy it ;—not that I 
might seem wiser and better in conse 
quence, but that I might de so. 

I shall not determine whether this 
was the best plan I could have adopt. 
ed, with reference to my own hey 
poses; but certainly it was, of all 
others, the least fitted to enable me to 
give information or amusement to any 
but those very. few dear friends, in 
whose estimation, when one is absent, 
every little word and thought that is 
conveyed to them, acquires a new and 
adventitious value, by becoming @ 
hint, on which the imagination may 
build conjectures and surmises quite 
as good as any real information that 
might occupy their place. For, to 
such friends as I am speaking of, the 
absent person will always be the centre 
to which all those of their thoughts 
which can be made to have any refer- 
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ence to him, must alone point, In 
books they may read descriptions of 
foreign scenery and manners, for mere 
amusement, or for the purpose of ex- 
tending their knowledge, and enrich- 
ing their fancy and imagination ; but 
when they read such in Ais letters, it 
is only that they may endeavour to 
realize to themselves, and sympathize 
with, what they will know to be his 
feelings in rgee pr what he de- 
scribes. .They will desire to learn the 
character of the scenery through which 
he is ing on such or such a day, 
that they may be the better able, in 
fancy, to accompany him. They will 
wish to be made acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the people with 
whom he is sojourning, that they may 
the more distinctly, in imagination, 
view Aim among them. In short, all 
the direct and personal interest that 
may, at other times, have been felt in 
on descriptions, will now be merged 
and lost, for the moment, in the rela- 
tive interest they have acquired by 
their connexion with him. 

If you think your readers are likely 

to be amused by unconnected extracts, 
such as accompany this, from private 
letters, I may per be able to send 
you a few more of the same kind. I 
may also add a few desultory recollec- 
tions, just in the order, or rather dis- 
order, in which they are pretty sure 
to occur to me. 
. The following are sketches of sce- 
poy hes little known and talked of 
in this country: by far the most fre- 
quented passage into Italy being that 
by the Simplon. 

——** You know that Rousseau 
passed nearly all the innocent and hap- 
py part of his life with his dear ‘ Ma- 
man,’ Madame de Warens, at Cham-~ 
bery, the capital of Savoy ; and, sure- 
ly, nowhere else is there a place so ex- 
quisitely adapted te feed and nurse 
and cherish the peculiar propensities 
of his romantic nature. The road to 
Chambery from France lies through a 
country that surpasses, in mingled 
grandeur and beauty, all that I had 
previously pace ns of natural scen- 
ery, though the beauty greatly predo- 
minates. The road is between two 
ranges of mountains, and by the side 
of a small river the whole way.—This 
river is the most poetical little stream 
you can imagine. Sometimes rippling 
and smiling along through flowers and 
weeds, to the sound of its own music 
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—at others, leaping and dashing 
through broken rocks, and lashing it~ 


. self into. torrents of white foam—at 


the next turn of the road, 5 
thundering down a precipice in t 

form of a cataract, or its course only 
to be discovered by its sound, or by 
the thin white mists that rise from its 
low and concealed bed—and, perhaps 
five minutes after, you diseover it a- 
gain, basking along in the sunshine, 
as if nothing could disturb its tran« 
quillity, and as if the greatest obstacle 
it had ever met with in its course had 
been a few pebbles to curl round, or a 
water-lily to sport with—The road 
is a sort of causeway, always following 
the course of this river. Immediately 
adjoining to the road and the banks of 
the river, the bed of the valley exe 
tends for a very small on each 
side, covered with the most luxuriant 
eultivation, and then immediately from 
this bed the mountains ascend on each 
side, almost ie en to (liters 
ally) above the clouds.——You will ea- 
sily conceive that the effect of all this 
is exquisite—for the mountains them- 
selves, up to nearly their summits, are 
not only covered with the most beaus 
tagesandvillagest ll neighesend tna 

and vi at i in 
directions ; and abohels surmounted 
by magnificent forests of pine-trees; im 
many parts shooting their strait arrowy 
trunks from out the eternal snow, 
The character of the houses, too, is so 
exactly in keeping with the scenery in 
which they occur, that the effect: of 
the whole is ly enchanting. 
They are scarcely ever built in the 
valley, but on the sides of the moun< 
tains; out of which they appear to 
grow, as if they were a part of the 
mountain itself. They are always per- 
—— —_ 3 and to every an oe 
age of eight or ten cot or they 
are all aoe 3), praesent 
church ; and these villages and church- 
es are met with at every mile—so that 
there is an unceasing variety the re 
tages generally stan 

in the midst of little patches of garden 
or orchard ground, or meadows.of the 
most exquisite green, in which flocks 
and cattle’ are feeding.—Add to all 
this a romantic-looking castle, with 
towers, turrets, &c. occurring every 
now and then on the summit of a 
projecting rock—beautiful waterfalls 
gushing from out clusters of firs, or 
clumps of — unceasing 
4 
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sound of the river mingling-at times 
with the matin or vesper bell, or the 
still more melodious bells of the herd 
—the scent from a thousand wild- 
flowers—the balmlike air—and the 
deep-blue sky over all,—and you have 
a scene that no imagination or fiction, 
even of ancient fable, can surpass, for 
pure, delicious, tranquil beauty. 

I never passed two whole days toge- 
ther of something so near to happiness 
as I did among the mountains of Sa- 
voy ;—and though I was too delighted 
to think of it at the time, I have since 
been very much pleased to recognise 
in this a very striking confirmation of a 
favourite creed of mine. I am now more 
than ever convinced that there are no 
mental ills that may not be cured by a 
timely, a sincere, and a trusting recur- 
rence to those medicines which lye 
everywhere scattered about for us a- 
mong the forms and influences of na~ 
ture: that in an inartificial state of 


’ society and manners, all the fancies and 
feelings and associations that come to 
the mind from the external world, are 
expressly adapted, by their very na- 
ture, to meet and combine with others 
which previously existed in the mind 


itself; and to engender, by their 
union, powers and effects that could 
not have been produced in any other 
way. In fact, that the mind of man, 
bo the external world, are made ex- 

y for each other; as the sexes are 
in man and woman: and that. powers 
and capabilities exist in each, which 
can never be properly and naturally 
exerted but by the means and in the 
presence of those which belong to the 
other. That the mind is (almost li- 
terally) a musical instrument, whose 
tones can only be duly felt and brought 
out by meeting with corresponding 
tones in objects external from itself.— 
I know that metaphysicians would 
laugh at all this—but I should not like 
it or believe it a bit the less on that 
account. 

I am afraid I have lingered too long 
among these delightful scenes ; but in 
endeavouring to give you an idea of 
them, I have absolutely felt as if I was 
among them again ; and have been al- 
most as loath to quit the remembrance 
as I was the reality.” 

* * * # * * 


“* Chambery is the only large town 
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in Savoy, and is situated about the 
centre of it. I should think that, in 
respect to situation, this must be the 
most romantic capital in the world, I¢ 
is so completely surrounded on all sides 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, that 
the sun does not reach it for more 
than two hours after it has risen. f 
never witnessed a more interesting 
sight than occurred the morning we 
left this town. We started about an 
hour after the sun had risen. -It was 
just then glittering on the snow tops of 
the neighbouring mountains, and gild« 
ing the skirts of the white mists that 
were curling round them. As we pro- 
ceeded up the mountain,~still keep. 
ing the town in view,—the sun got 
over the surrounding summits, and 
came gradually slanting down their 
sides ; at first reaching the pine-trees 
—then the roofs of the white cottages 
that were situated highest—then glan- 
ne the spire of some village church 
—then reaching, one by one, the little 
country-houses towards the foot of the 
mountains—and, at last, spreading over 
the town itself. All this time the sun 
was concealed from our view ; till, at 
length, a turn of the road brought it 
in sight suddenly and at once. 

** It was here that Rousseau’s mind 
imbibed and cherished that deep and 
pure love for the beauties of external 
nature, which, notwithstanding all the 
pollutions that it gathered in great 
cities, never quitted it but in death. 
It was perhaps some unconscious ass0« 
ciation with this very scene which made 
him at the-moment that he felt his last 
breath ebbing from him, desire that his 
face might be turned to the sun, and 
the window of his chamber opened, 
that he might feel its warmth and, see 
its glories for the last time—and he died 
gazing on it! 

‘* hese were the scenes of all the 
happy part of Rousseau’s real life. I 
have not left myself room to tell, and 
I’m afraid I have not left you patience 
to hear, of the scenes in which. he 
passed his imaginary life, in the per- 
son of his own St Preux ; though they 
are still more deeply interesting than 
the foregoing, from their connexion 
with the most enchanting work that 
ever proceeded from the pen of man— 
the Nouvelle Héloise.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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THERE is no country of Europe which 
exhibits both the beauties of nature, 
and the character of man, in a more 
striking or interesting aspect than the 
Tyrot. The events of the preceding 

ears have given an interest of a 
higher kind to its mountains and val- 
lies, than belongs to the theatre of 
any other warfare. Bold as the spirit 
of resistance was which everywhere 
arose to resist the ess of French 
dominion ; and valiantly as the people 
of every country have struggled to pre- 
serve their independence, or recover 
the national glory which their late 
misfortunes had sullied ; there is x 
no country which has evinced so he- 
roic a spirit; there is no people who 
have displayed so memorable a devo- 
tion as the inhabitants of the Tyrol. 
The Spaniards had a great country 
and strong fortresses, and the power- 
ful assistance of England, to support 
them: the Russians rested on the re- 
source of a mighty empire, and de- 
veloped the military power which had 
so long made Europe tremble, in <le- 
fending themselves against the French 
invasion : the Prussians rose against a 
weakened and dispirited enemy, and 
shared in the exultation of unequalled 
triumphs, when they joined the vic- 
torious Russians in thé pursuit of their 
enemy. It was in the Tyrol only that 
the people rested on their own courage 
and patriotism alone. It was there, 
that at the first signal of war, its whole 
population flew to arms. They stopt 
not to calculate the chances of success 
in the contest in which they were to 
engage. They weighed not the weak- 
ness of their own resources, and the 
small number on which they could de- 
pend, when compared with the ap- 
palling multitudes by whom they were 
to be assailed. They heard only the 
voice of their sovereign calling them 
to arms, and listened to the dic- 
tates of their own hearts in the answer 
which they made to him. 

Nor was it any blind confidence in 
success, or any presumptuous contempt 
for the French armies, which induced 
the Tyrolese, in 1809, to rise unani- 
mously against the French dominion. 
The enemies whom ‘they were about 
to encounter, weré the same troops 
with whom they had maintained many 
severe contests in the former wars. 
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The Bde’ whom they fearlessly at- 
tacked was the power before whom 
they had seen the monarchies of 
Europe successively bow ; and beneath 
the weight of whose arms, even the 
gigantic might of Russia had been con- 
strained to bend. When the peasan 

of Tyrol flew to arms, they knew we 
the perilous and desperate service on 
which they were entering. Every 
man took leave of his family, and his 
friends, as of those whom he would 
probably never meet again. They 
prepared ‘themselves, after the pious 
manner of their country, for what 
they deemed a holy warfare, by the 
most solemn rites of their religion. 
The priest in every parish assembled 
those who were to join the army, and 
animated them by his’-exhortations, 
and blessed those who might die in 
defence of their country. Every fa» 
mily assembled together, and. prayed, 
that the youths who were to Cake it 


might’ support their good name in the 
hour of danger, and die rather than 
dishonour their native land. In many 


instances even the sacrament was ad~ 
ministered, as for the last 'time in life, 
and accompanied with the solemnities 
which the Catholic Church enjoins for 
the welfare of a d ing soul. Ft 
was with such holy rites, and by such 
exercises of family-devotion, that those 
brave men prepared themselves for the 
fearful warfare'on which they were 
entering ; and it was the spirit which 
they thus inhaled’ that supported 
them when they were left to theirown 
resources, and enabled them, “even 
amidst all the depression arising from 
the desertion of their allies, and fa~ 
mine among themselves, to present an 
undaunted front to the hostility of 
combined Europe. 

It was a singular and extraordinary 
circumstance, with what unanimity, 
and how simultaneously the irae 
tion began over every part ‘0: e 
amr The tidings of the Aus- 
trians having —— yee Inn; yt © 
a corps approaching the Tyrol, 
no po at reached the frontier, than 
it was conveyed, with almost magical 
celerity, to the remotest valleys. 
Everywhere the inhabitants, without 
any concert amotig themselves, took up 
arms, and marched at the samemoment 
towards the chief towns of the districts 
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in which they were placed. The Austri- 
an authorities, charged with organiz- 
ing the insurrection in their course up 
the valleys, met the different corps of 
peasantry Apicending with the fovilitg 
di and other rustic arms, whi 

they had in their possession. These 
small bodies, proceeding down their 
valleys, received continual accessions 
of strength as they advanced; and, 
like the mountain streams, whose 
course they followed, rolled onwards 
their united force towards the plain. 

There is reason to believe, that the 
chiefs.of the conspiracy were well ac- 

uainted, for some time previous, with 

e. war which was in contemplation 
between Austria and France. But 
their knowledge could not be gene- 
rally communicated, both from the 
risk of entrusting so important a secret 
to many persons, and from the extra- 

inary obstacles to the circulation of 
information wae ma eg f - 
country presented. e knowledge 
of pes valley was in a great measure 
confined to its own little society ; bare 
rocks, and snowy mountains, forming 
insuperable barriers to all intercourse 
with the neighbouring people. The 
simultaneous insurrection of the Ty- 
rolese, therefore, must be imputed to 
that burst of generous feeling which 
animated all ranks at that eventful 
crisis, and to that noble confidence in 
each other, which led the inhabitants 
of every valley to take up arms, in 
the sure belief that all their country- 
men had done the same. 

When the peasants from the valleys 
which connect with the Inn Thal as- 
sembled round Inspruck, they exhi- 
bited a motley and extraordinary a 

ce. e young and the old, 

e rich and the poor, were all crowd- 
ed together without order, or military 
equipment of any kind, and dressed 
in the picturesque and striking man- 
ner which is peculiar to those moun- 
taineers. Most of the peasants had 
a fowling-piece, or rifle ; but in every 
other species of equipment they were 
miserably deficient. Cannon, or stores, 
or horsemen, they had none, and even 
their swords were hardly such as are 
suited to modern warfare. Many aged 
warriors bore the balbards which their 
forefathers had used in the days when 
armour was worn by the cavalry, and 
with which the Swiss had resisted the 
chivalry of Charles the Bold on the 
field of Morat. The spears which 


[Feb. 
oilers carried were the same which 
had been used in the bloody wars be« 
tween the Swiss and the Tyrolese. 
above three hundred years ago, an 
which had been preserved with reli. 
gious care by the descendants of the 
persons who there distinguished them. 
selves. Many did not possess eyen 
such arms as these; but joined their 
eomrades with no other weapons than 
a scythe, a pruning-hook, or a 
bayonet. But, though variously equi 
ped, and for the most part but half. 
armed, all were animated by the same 
spirit, and all felt not only the strong. 
est determination in their own mind, 
but the surest reliance on the fidelity, 
and courage of their associates. 

The poetical description which Mr 
Scott has given of the gathering of 
the Clan Alpin in Balquhidder, by 
the order of Roderick Dhu, was here 
realized on a far greater scale, and in 
the prosecution of a nobler purpose. 
From ae ety sire whose trembling hand, 
Could ly buckle on his brand ; 

To the raw boy whose shaft and bow 

Were yet scarce terror to the crow ; 

Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered his little horde of men, 

That met as torrents from the height, 

In Highland dale their streams unite ; 
Still gathering as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong.” 


The peasantry-who assembled round 
Inspruck amounted to above 20,000 ; 
and having formed such hasty arrange« 
ments as the exigency of the moment 
would permit, they commenced an at- 
tack on the town. It is difficult suf- 
ficiently to admire the courage of these 
brave men in this their first encounter 
with the French troops. They had 
to cross a narrow briilge of great 
length, in front of a battery of can- 
non, supported on either side by files 
of infantry, securely posted behind 
walls, or within the houses.—The 
storming of the celebrated bridge of 
Lodi, of which so much has been 
said, was not so perilous an enter 
prize as this was; and the French 
penaiion who there rushed - upon 
the Austrian battery, did not require 
the same individual determination 
which was here evineed by these undis« 
ciplined mountaineers. Their’ first 
essay in arms, was an achievement at 
which the courage of most veteran 
soldiers would have failed. 

The leaders of the charge were in- 
stantly destroyed by the murderous 
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of grape shot, which ‘swept the 
. ; but the firmness and enthu- 
siasm of the —— overcame every 
obstacle, and they succeeded in forc- 
ing the pass, and capturing the cannon 
which defended it. The immediate 
consequence, was the evacuation of 
the town and the lower Inn Thal by 
the French troops. To this day, the in- 
habitants speak of this achievement, 
as well they may, with exultation ; and 
int with pride to the walls which are 
iterally riddled with grape shot, to 
mark the severity of the fire to which 
their countrymen were exposed. 

The next important action in the 
war, was on a rocky ridge, between 
Reichenhall and Viedering, on the road 
from Salzburg to Worgel. The French 
and Bavarians, under the Duke of 
Dantzic, having captured Salzburg, af- 
ter the fatal battle of Ratisbon, ad- 
vanced towards the Tyrol, on the great 
road from Vienna to Inspruck. The 

ese, under Hofer, took post on a 
rocky eminence, surrounded by vast 
and precipitous mountains, immedi ve 


to the’ westward of a small lake whic 

lies on the frontier of the Salzburg 
territory—It is impossible to imagine a 
scene of more perfect beauty, than the 


which was here selected as the field of 
battle. A lake of small dimensions 
not unlike Loch Achray, in Perthshire, 
spreads itself at the foot of lofty cliffs 
whose sides and base are clothed with 
luxuriant woods, and penetrates far into 
their lovely recesses. Green fields, and 
white cottages, and smiling orchards 
fringe the margin of the water, and 
occupy the narrow space which lies 
between the lake and the stupendous 
rocks by which it is surrounded. The 
road winds through this delightful 
region till it reaches the extremity of 
the lake, when it ascends the ed 
and almost perpendicular cliffs which 
form its western boundary, and separ- 
ate, on this side, the territories. of Saltz- 
burg from those of Tyrol. 

It. was on these cliffs that the 
Tyrolese took their station—Vast fo- 
rests of larch and fir cover the high- 
er parts of the mountains, and entirely 
concealed the peasants who occupied 
the passes. . It was early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th May, that the French 
troops, to the number of 28000, broke 
up Reichenhall, where they had 
passed the night, and advanced along 
the margin -of the lake, towards 
the ridge which the Tyrolese occupied. 
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A thick mist, very prevalent at days 
break in that country, at first cons 
cealed their midvements; and the 
peasants were tod inexperienced in 
the art of war, to have gained any pre- 
vious intelligence of their approach. 

They were saying their matin 
prayers on the morning of holy Thurs- 
day, which is kept with ‘remarkable 
devotion by all the people, when the 
most advanced first perceived, through 
the mist which was beginning to rise, 
the sun glittering on bayonets of 
the hostile troops that were advanc- 
ing inst them. _ The increasing 
warmth of the day shortly after dis- 
pelled the clouds, and the ‘Tyrolese, 
from their station in the forest, beheld 
the long lines of infantry and cavalry, 
that were winding along the margin of 
the lake, and beginning to ascend the 
rugged eminence on which they were 
stationed. A dead silence prevailed 
throughout the whole patriot army ; 
at this magnificent and animating 
spectacle, and in the pause of anxious 
suspence which ensued, they distinctly 
heard “ the measured of march- 
ing men,” which, more even than the 
immeasurable extent of their files be- 

ke the number and discipline of 
their enemies. 

Before ascending into the higher 
parts of the forest, however, the 
French general, who had probably 
received intelligence that the peasants 
were stationed in ambush some where 
in the neighbourhood, halted the 
main body of his troops, and detached 
some light regiments in advance, to 
explore the wild and broken ascent 
that lay before him—The Tyrolese 
had the most express orders to conceal 
themselves with the utmost care from 
the enemy; and so admirably was 
this order obeyed by men who had 
been accustomed from their infancy to 
lie in ambush in the pursuit of game, 
that the French tirailleurs could perceive 
no traces of an enemy. They advan- 
ced nearly to the summit of the ridge, 
but the most perfect silence every 
where prevailed, and they perceived 
nothing but a dark and gloomy forest 
on both sides of the road, filled with 
aged trees and broken with under- 
wood and precipices. ‘The main body 
of the French,. encouraged by this 
account, proceeded fearlessly to mount 
the pass ; and their eolumns ually 
became more divorderly as they toiled 
up the steep ascent, exposed to the 
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horizontal and burning rays of the 
sun, which now shone forth with un- 
clouded splendor. The soldiers, who 
had kept their ranks in the valley be- 
low, became careless as they as- 
cended, and the young and thought- 
less among them Tightened their toil 
by singing the gay and national airs of 
France. 

But their g iety was not of long du- 
ration. No sooner was the main body 
of the French army mounted on the 
ascent, than, on the signal ofa musket 
fired from a cliff in the centre, one in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming fire 
burst forth from all parts of the forest. 
Instantly the peasantry showed them- 
selves in vast numbers, and issuing 
from their recesses, rushed upon the 
enemy, while a loud and universal 
shout announced the dreadful success 
of their discharge. TheFrenchcolumn, 
amazed and terrified at this extraor- 
dinary attack, fell back in the utmost 
confusion, and in hurrying down to 
the valley, presented an indiscriminate 
mass on which the fire of their enemies 
took effect with unerring precision 
In less than ten minutes the whole 


column, amounting to nearly 1800, 
which had begun this perilous ascent, 


was precipitated back into the valley, 
while the whole road which they had 
occupied, was filled by the dead and the 
wounded, or choked up with fallen 
horses and broken waggons, overturn- 
ed in the hurry of the flight. The 

lese pursued them into the beau- 
‘tiful little plain below, and then re- 
turned to their station among the pre- 
eipices. 

The French troops renewed the at- 
tack with their accustomed gallantry, 
during the remainder of the forenoon ; 
but they were never able to sustain 
the desperate fire which the Tyrolese 
irksmen kept up from their inac- 

ible position. At length, tired 
wee fruitless efforts, they drew off 
eir troops, and the peasants, imagin- 
ing that the victory was decided, ‘left 
their pests in great numbers, in order 
‘to hear mass, and return thanksgiv- 
ing at some neighbouring convents. 

e defence of the pass was how de- 
volved to some Austrian battalions, 
and the French, perceiving the weak- 
ness of their opponents, renewed the 
attack, and after a vigorous opposition, 
succeeded in establishing theiselves 
en the heights. The peasants, how 
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CFeb; 
much soever they were enraged ‘at sees 
ing victory thus snatched from their 
grasp, were compelled to fall back to 
the interior of the country ; and Inn. 
spruck, with the whole valley of the 
Inn, was again occupied by the hoge 
tile army. 

The Austrians, with a degree of 
Se which can never be suf. 

ciently reprobated, now abandoned 
the country to its merciless 
ors, and the T'yrolese were left to 
entirely on their own resources. The 
grand army had already destroyed the 
Austrian army in the plains of Ba. 
varia, and had penetrated to the nei 
bourhood of Vienna ; and the Tyrol 
had received no warlike supplies of 
any importance from their flatteri 
allies. In this emergency, however, 
their own courage did not desert them, 
Speckbacher and Hofer, their. two 
leaders, retired to their respective vale 
lies on the opposite sides of the Ina, 
and roused the peasantry to a contins 
uance of the war by their eloquence 
and their example. Speckbacher un. 
dertook himself to convey the intellis 
gence of the ardour which prevailed 
in his valleys across the Inn that was 
then occupied by the French troops, 
He set out accordingly, accompanied 
by his tried friends George Zoppell 
and Simon Lechner, and endeavoured 
to penetrate across the part of the 
valley which seemed most weakly 
guarded. But in the middle ofthe 
night, while they were treading softly 
through a broken tract of rocks and 
underwood, they came upon a detach. 
ment of 100 Bavarian dragoons 
They had gone too far to recede; 
but, nevertheless, they hesitated for 
a moment before they ventured to 
attack their opponents, who. were 
leaning on their arms, round 3 
blazing fire, with their horses stand- 
ing on the outside of the circle 
Being determined, however, to risk 
every thing rather than abandon thei 
purpose, they levelled their rifles, and 
by their first discharge killed and 
wounded several of the enemy. Dut- 
ing the confusion which ensued upon 
this unexpected attack, they loaded 
their pieces, and, hastily mounting 
the cliffs, fired again before their num- 
bers were perceived. The Bavarians, 
conceiving that they were beset by 
large body of the peasantry, fled in 
all directions ; and Spetkbacher, with 
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his brave associates ; succeeded in pene- 
trating before morning to the out- 
posts of their countrymen. 

One of the severest actions in the 
war was fought in the ravines of 
Mount Isel, on the 29th May. The 

und here was singularly adapted 
or the peculiar warfare in which the 

Jese excelled, and had been se- 
lected with much judgment by their 
leader, to awaken and animate the cou- 
rage of the wee 0 It consists of 
a variety of wooded knolls, intersected 
with ravines, and surmounted by 
shapeless piles of bare rock: The 

t road which traverses these moun- 
tains, winds up these little vaileys, 
and sweeps round the base of thé 
wooded hills that seg Agee 
through villages and detac cot~ 
tigen of the most perfect beauty. In 
one of the most secluded spots of this 
romantic district is situated the abbey 
of Wilten, to which a superstitious 
veneration has long been paid by the 
people. It had long ago been prophe- 
sied, that the neighbourhood of this 
abbey was to be the scene of the great- 
est triumphs to the Tyrolese ; and the 
imaginations of the people, already 
warmed by the events of the war, 
looked forward with confidence to the 
accomplishment of the prophecy, in 
the events of the war which had as- 
sumed so interesting a character. 
Here, accordingly, Hofer collected all 
his forces, and exerted all his efforts 
to animate their spirits. ‘The whole 
male population of the southern and 
eastern valleys were, by his exertions, 
assembled ; a motley group, led on by 
leaders of various kinds, and bound 
together only by the sense of their 
common danger, and their common 
enthusiasm against the enemy. 

During the night which preceded 
the battle, the friars traversed the dif- 
ferent positions of the peasantry, and 
assisted in their devotions, and ani- 
mated them to the courageous dis- 
charge of their duty. - Many of these 
brave men actually joined the combat- 
ants, and were seen the next day, in 
their cowl and sandals, exposed to the 
hottest of the fire, sustaining the cou- 
rage ot the soldiers, and administering 
the consolations of religion to those 
that tell in battle. Nor tet it be iina- 
gined thut these efforts, on the partof the 
clergy, were either unnecessary or un- 
attended with important consequences 
on the issue of the contest. The 
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Tyrolese were at this period entirel 
abandoned by the 74 wars ; they 
were pressed on all sides by the victo-< 
rious arms of the French, and had re 
tired to their central fastnesses as the 
last asylum of liberty and religion. 
To veteran troops, trained to war, led 
on by chiefs of consummate ability, and 
provided with every thing n 

for its prosecution, they could oppose 
only hasty levies, destitute of artillery 
and of equipments, and ignorant even 
of the rudiments of the military art. 
What is still more, to troops who had 
been tried in innumerable combats, 
and who had stood side by side dur- 
ing a long and eventful war, they had 
to oppose men entirely ignorant of 
each other, and distrustful, like all 
inexperienced troops, of the courage 
and fidelity of their comrades in arms. 
It was the clergy who supplied the 
link that bound this unconnected mass 
together—it was their exhortations 
that gave them a common feeling and 
animated them by common hopes—and 
it was the spirit which they kindled 
that communicated to the shepherds 
of the Alps, in their first essay in 
arms, that heroic and generous confi- 
dence in each other which constitutes 
at once the strength and the pride of 
veteran soldiers. 

To such a pitch, accordingly, was 
the enthusiasm of the people wound 
up, that not only the little children, 
but even the women, were engaged in 
the great battle which ensued. ‘The 
French observed, that the prisoners 
taken from them by the enemy were 
for the most part guarded by women 
only; and they at first imagined 
that this was done in derision ; but 
the fact was, that the whole male po- 
pulation of the country had taken up 
arms, and were actually engaged in 
the front of the combat. e little 
children whose age would not permit 
them to bear arms, still lingered about 
the ranks of their fathers, and sought, 
by any little offices, to render them- 
selves useful in the common cause. 
One of these,.a son of Speckbacher, a 
boy of ten years, followed his father 
into the battle, and continued by his 
side in the hottest of the fire. He 
was several times desired by his father 
to retire, and at length, when he was 
obliged to obey, he ascended a little 
rising gtound, where the balls from 
the French army struck, and gather- 
ing them in his hat, carried them to 
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such of his countrymen as he under- 
stood were in want of ammunition. 

- The action was long and severely 
contested from morning till night. 
The French and Bavarians advanced 
to the attack with the greatest resolu- 
tion; while the Tyro were sta- 
tioned on a succession of knolls, co- 
vered with fir, with their line extend- 
ing across the little valleys that lay be- 
tween them. In these valleys they 
had hastily constructed field-works, 
consisting of fir trees, felled and laid 
ene above another, on which they 
stationed the bravest of their combat- 
ants. It was impossible not to admire 
the firmness with which the French 
grenadiers advanced to the attack of 
these entrenchments, and the ardent 
and enthusiastic valour with which 
they were defended—columns after 
columns pressed on in admirable order 
and with an unfaltering step; and 
eolumn after column were swept off 
by the ae rolling fire — 
the peasan ept up. Some of these 
brave Pa aay Bor pa BE the foot of 
the barriers which had been construct- 
ed, and were beat down by the mus- 
quets of the Tyrolese, while strug- 
gling to penetrate through them. Nor 
was the valour displayed in the de- 
fence less eminently conspicuous. As 
the foremost of S were 
swept off by the tirailleurs or the 
grape-shot of the Bavarians, their 
place was supplied by new combat- 
ants, eager to prolong the contest. 
The séns mounted the breach which 
their fathers had lately held, and, 
while weeping for the death of those 
most dear to them, resolutely and 
manfully continued the fight. Im- 
mediately in the rear were stationed 
the wives and daughters of those who 
were engaged, and, like their ances- 
tors in time of the Romans, re- 
lieved the sufferings of those who 
were wounded, and ceased not to ani- 
mate the courage of those who sur- 
vived, by their example and their 
tears. 

The war in this great battle accord- 
ingly assumed a character unknown in 
the warfare of modern times. Placed 
in the very centre of their country, 
and fighting for the defence of their 
homes, in the midst of their native 
villages, the pathetic incidents of in- 
dividual distress were mingled with 
the cries, and tumult, and animation 
of the battle. The wounded were not 
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left, as in ordinary campaigns, to the 
cold and mercenary attendants of g 
field hospital. They were 
instantly to their relations and friends. 
and died in the midst of all who weredear 
to them, and in the sight “ of their own 
hills which they had loved so wel}.” 
Those who fell in the field were not 
cast, as in ordinary battles, into one.up, 
distinguished grave, but were con 
to their native homes, and their ‘re. 
mains preserved with religious care, 
and interred, with a mingled feeling of 
exultation and grief, in the chreg 
of their fathers. The T 
all that sublime devotion to. tl 
country’s welfare, which made 
Spartan mothers rejoice over 
sons who had fallen in battle; but 
the stern feelings of ancient virtue 
were tempered with the gentler spirit 
of christian devotion ; and the 
of those who fell in the war, are still 
strewed with flowers, to mark the uns 
decaying affection ‘with which their 
memory is cherished by the. little 
circle to whom their victory was 
known. 

The victory, though long doub: 
at length Asleved Tes the ciohaoen 
side. Before sunset the French and 
Bavarian ranks were entirely broken, 
and the shattered remnants of their 
forces fled in the utmost confusion to 
the valley of the Inn. Thither the 
= pursued them ; and the news 
of this great victory soon brought 
thousands of new levies to their stand. 
ards. The patriotic force rolled on 
wards, increasing as it advanced, till 
they occupied all the heights that 
iniedntind the town of Innspruck. 
Thirty thousand men, the flower of 
the whole population of the Tyrol, 
and animated to enthusiasm by their 
Fecent successes, hemmed in the united 
forces of the French and Bavarians, 
who still amounted to twenty-five 
thousand men. These tr how. 
ever, were completely dispirited by 
the defeat which they had expet- 
ienced; and beheld, with anxious 
dread, on the evening of June Ist, the 
increasing bodies of the peasantry, 
who shewed themselves on ai the rise 


ing grounds in the neighbourhood of 
the town. The spectacle, indeed, was 
such as might have struck terror inte 
troops less acquainted than they were 
with the valour and animosity of their 
enemies. On all sides, as far as the 


eye could reach, they discerned large 
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pumbers of men,. whose activity and 
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for the. sufferings. of the world ; and. it 
was here that that invincible reso- 
min im formed. wnat never de« 
ser’ during | _ subsequent 
hours of national or individual distress, 
and enabled him to die like a good 
Christian and a brave man,, when: his 
the walls of Mantua. 

When Hofer and the other leaders 


. of the insurrection issued from-their 


range of Alps which 
ley of the Inn. from that of the Adige. 
Here he spent some days in solitude 
and prayer, revolving, it may be ime- 
cok. in his mind the different plans 
which might be formed for the relief 
of his ; and preparing himself 
ings and i and 
Pe to which, in oe a ap of 
is heroic purposes, might be ex- 
posed. Nor were these hours of soli- 
tary meditation. without their influ- 
ence upon the character ofhisfuture life. 
It was from them that he inhaled that 
holy spirit which rendered him supe- 
7 to . temptations, and fitted him 
OL. . 


retreat, they found the peasantry 
struggling to retard the enemy in their 
progress towards Sterzing, 

the French had gained the first 

from Innspruck, and the outposts of 
the contending parties were stationed 
on the opposite sides of the torrent of 
Eisack: Steep rocks,. fri with 
brush-woed, rose above the bridge on 
the southern side, which the Tyrolese 
occupied. From these rocks they kept 
up an irregular fire on the French in= 
fantry, who were e ing to make 
their way through the defile. Notwith~ 
standing the utmost courage on the part 
of the French, they found it impossible 
to make their way round a corner of the 
rock, where the road wound round 
the face of the precipice, full in view 
sete marksmen on the opposite bank. 


Hint 


a 








“soon ed. 

- * Hofer and Speckbacher, their 
forces continually i ing, and that 
the spirits of ty peasantry 


were somew. 
success, resolved to give battle to the 
enemy. For this they took 
 eccmerber dat gine me Oar 
the which leads towards that 
pass from the Innthal. The scene of 
this action was of a more soli 
‘gloomy character than an 


and 
ich had 
occurred during the war. On 
either side, steep and ed hills a- 
rose, covered with scattered fir and 
‘larch, with their summits clothed with 
perpetual snow. Immediately in the 
rear of their position, towered the bare 
and inaccessible peak of Mount Bren- 
ner, bearing on ‘their summits an im- 
mense glacier, presenting, to all a 
pearance, an insurmountable ebetatle 
to human 2 . It-was in this 
desolate and y scene that the Ty- 
Tolese took their oe with their 
jes stretching up the mountains on 
side, and their centre supported 
small tower which had been built 
er times in the narrowest part 
, to guard the pass. The 
conscious that the fate of 
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resolute ‘in their purpose, to de- 
themselves' to the last extremity, 
their lives as dearly as possible, 
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‘Adok. their station at their severg 
These brave men, at 1g, 


hundred in the defile of 
Thermopyle, thought only of meeting 
again in er world. (e 
The action commenced at da ~break, 
by the French pushing pte a large 
column, su by cavalry and ar. 
tillery, on the high road, towards the 


old tower which formed the centre of 
the position of the enemy. They 
were received with a rolling fire from 
all parts of the valley, and lost an im. 
mense number of men in adv 
over the co space of ground whi 
separates the two armies. By pushing 
poser ue nt pi how. 
ever, they gained ground, 
and their artillery, before two o'clock, 
were brought up close to the tower 
in which the-Tyrolese were placed. 
Sensible of the importance of retaining 
this important post, the patriots vi 
rously ‘withstood the bettalicnie’ wip. 
advanced ; and so stubborn was the 
resistance which they presented, that 
the French were literally obliged: to 
cut them down in the stations assign-, 
ed to them, and to draw their cannon 
over the dead bodies of those who had 
fallen. Even in the last agonies of 
life this stern and desperate valour did 
not desert them, insomuch, that: the 
pe men, who wor = from 
using their weapons, an i 
in their blood a the vied, change 
the wheels of the ree that wasad« 
vancing, and loosed not their desperate 
grasp till death relaxed their hold 
ao, French artillery, = ear of 
e god Jaga Naut, ploughed its 
through the dead and the dying, 
crushed beneath its wheels the multi- 
tudes who sacrificed themselves to at 
rest its progress. ; 
Peter Lanshner, the parish priest 
of Weitendale, commanded at: this 
critical point, and displayed the great- 
est valour in the defence of his station. 
He was acquainted with the plane of 
the action which Hofer had suggested, 
which was to throw a column of pea- 
sants im the rear of the mountains on 
the left hand of the Tyrolese army, 
which was destined to descend at 
twelve 4 wg in the = of the ee 
my. If he could keep his ground 
that hour, the victory was secure. It 
was wow half-past eleven, and “no 
symptoms of the troops upon the ri 
of the mountains had yet ap 










ion of some intelligence of the 
event which had occasioned this tu- 
mult, and as the smoke cleared away, 
the beheld their countrymen 


all sides,.and rapidly retraced 
steps down the course of the stream 
which they had.revently ascended. 
Their: retreat,,for some time was 
conducted with considerable order and 
skill ; but the numbers. of the peasan- 
try increased as they advanced, and 
the columns of the French inevitably 
fell into some confusion in the narrow 
ravines which the , road lay. 
The forests on. either side of .the road 
were filled with marksmen, who kept 
up an incessant fire on..the retreat- 
ing columns, insomuch,so, that the 
Duke of Dantzic was obliged to.march 
on foot in the dress of .a;common sol- 
dier, to avoid being singled, out. by 
the marksmen, who hung on. their 
road. He collected his forces how- 
ever; and took up a strong position in 
the neighbourhood of the abbey of 
Wilten, which had already been the 
scene of glorious success to the Tyro- 
lese. His army occupied a cluster of 
wooded hills, which lay like the Tros- 
acles.at the foot of a vast ridge of 
rocky mountains that formed the east- 
ern boundary of the valley. Here he 
-was attacked at. six o'clock in the 
morning of the 12th August by the 


Tyrolese, hendes chiefly Ba the parish | 


priests in the vicinity, under the 
general command,,of Hofer, Speck- 
‘bacher and Kemenater. _, 


The battle 
consisted chiefly of insulated peragaies 
between the Tifferent bodies of the 
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contending armies, who occupied these 
wooded eminences ; and after an ob- 
stinate and most b y contest, it was 
decided at midnight in favour of the 
‘yrolese. In| this action, even the 
wives and daughters of the peas 
took an active share, andnot only escort= 
ed the prisoners who were made during 
the action, but resolutely attacked. the 
poy ty position, and in many instan< 
ces fell by their husbands’ side, while 
storming the. intrenchments which 
= thrown up for their defence. 
‘The broken remains of the -French 
army fell back . in disorder to: Inn« 
spruck, which evacuated with< 
out resistance ; continuing their 
retreat, along the course of the Inn, 
abandoned the Tyrol. territory. .In 
the course of this retreat, they exercis- 
ed the most horrid.acts of cruelty 
oir gennean ae 
country. Every -w. i 
were burnt ; and the peasants hunted. 
like wild beasts into the woods. Such 
of them as were sounfortunate asto fall 
into their hands, of whatever age or 
sex, were’ massacred ,without , mercy. 
The soldiers even seemed to take de- 
light in acts of destruction, from which 
no advantage could. arise to 
selves ; and burned the houses whic 
were, deserted by their inhabitants, 
they could. discover. no 


the trouble of plundering. The bean- 
tiful town of Schwatz on the Inn, was 
entirely burned py these merciless in- 
vaders sand to this day, i ore 
can. mar. rogress-of | armies 
by the sated 
tered towns which, still. attest the ex- 
tent of their devastations, In many 
places, however, they have lately. heen 
repaired; and the English, traveller 
learns with delight, that it is to the 
munificence of his countrymen. that 
the greater part of the smiling cot- 
tages that adorn the Hills round 
Innspruck,..have been owing; and 
that the inhabitants acknowledge with 
the deepest thankfulness the generosity 
of that nation, which is happily, re- 
nowned.. in the Tyrol, only as healing 
the wounds which the ravages of war 
hee occasioned. . ast 
e Tyrolese war, e peasan- 
try had thus a),third, time, . without 


any foreign aid; delivered it from their 


enemies, presented, many, most inter- 
esting occurrences, though they are of 
a more melancholy, description, as the 


» 


“yah ‘ 





road -side often bowed their ‘heads ¥ 
and withered arms were seen to stretth 
themselves from the rocks in the # 
moter recesses of the mountains. S 
the time approached when the delivers 
ance of Europe was at hand, and the 
march of the Russian ‘troops ¥ 


was 
spreading joy and hope throughout 
subjugated realms of , 
these omens assumed a more 
pow Vast = of vision 
diers ——— with banners flyi 
and ali the splendour of mafittaiy a 
pm ‘were seen at sunrise reflected 
in lakes which bordered on the 
Anstrian empire. The Emperot’s 
tower in the castle of Kuffstein ‘was 
often seen ‘surrounded with lambent 
fire, and the Austrian banner, 
in flames, was seen to wave at ni 
over the towers of Sterzing. In 
gloom of the evening endless files of 
soldiers, , infantry, and arti. 
lery, clad in the Austrian uniform, 


were seen to traverse the inaccessible 


of rocks which lie ‘on the Salz- 
h frontier. The shepherds who 

had ascended farthest into these deso- 
late regions heard the creaking of 
wheels, the tramp of the horses, 
measured acon, the foot-soldiers, 
intermingled with loud burstsof" 
ter, pony ot of recher gabon ~ 
rocks on which no human foot had 
ever trode. And when the widows 
and orphans of the fallen warrios 
knelt before the Virgin, the flowers 
and garlands placed round the image, 

ing to the amiable custom of 
Catholic countries, and which had 
remained there till they were wither- 
ed, burst forth in renovated foliage 
and beauty, and spread their 
around the ray if to sack het 
of the dead for the approaching de- 
liverance of their country. 


(To be continued. ) 





EXTRACT FROM A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, DURING THE SUMMER OF I8I8. 


I vert the town of Nancy at day- 
‘break, in a small coach or diligence, 
open in front, with two rows of seats 
in the interior. As we passed the outer 
gate > the town, we 0g a num- 

of peasants waiti entrance, 
which it seems is denied them until 
_@ certain hour. The barriers were 
withdrawn on our , and they 
en deed eak in with their clean bas- 

filled with butter and eggs. In- 


10th 


deed, for some miles from Nancy we 
met many men and women journey- 
ing to market with the produce of their 
farms. 


The morning bore a promising as- 
fects being calm and beg! yy = 

w lying ridges of grey fleecy clouds 
skirted the north and south—their 
eastern extremities being tinged with 
crimson by the rising sun, wh 
from the orient itself long coloured 
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ays of light were seen diverging in 
pi en from a distant forest 
pines which skirted ‘the horizon. 
. travelled for some time over a 
picturesque and well cultivated coun- 
try, wi considerable ‘variety in the 
ct.’ nN were frequently 
rich, with s of cottages and groves 
of trees—th Bic higher - “ea vt 
sionally presenting the spectre of some 
pomed castle, while ‘in the back 
there were lines of distant 
mountains scarcely di ible amon 
the wreaths of vapour with whi 
they were surrounded. There is 
something very delightful to my mind 
in contemplating the remains of the 
old magnificence of iy The 
sound of a trumpet among the ruins 
of a French castle is ‘sufficient to 
awaken all the majestic forms of de- 
parted chivalry, even though that 
trumpet should be blown by a liveried 
lacquey, and the soldiers to whom it 
commanded by a coward lord. 
About ten in the morning we ar- 
rived at Luneville, where we took 
breakfast. Nothing attracted my at- 
tention in this town, except an old 
palace of great extent. It is built 
upon rising ground, nearly opposite 
the Auberge, where our vehicle stop- 
ped ; and from this mount there is an 
extensive view of a fine open coun- 
try on every side. I am ignorant of 
its history, but was informed that it 
has lately undergone some repuirs for 
the accommodation of a German prince 
in the service of the French king. 
After leaving Luneville we entered 
a romantic country. The day was de- 
lightful in the extreme, though ra- 
ther hot, and the ‘horizon which we 
were approaching was bounded b 
fine hills which form the Frenc 
boundary to the ,rich valley of Al- 
sace. ‘There was a beantifil river 
flowing along close to the road the 
whole way. It is called the Meurthe— 
the same indeed which runs in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy—but there 
it is broad and deep, with low regu- 
lar banks, and its waters are much 
discoloured by the nature of the soil ; 
whereas, from above Luneville on- 
wards, the banks are broken and ir- 
‘ regular—in some places richly wood- 
ed with oak and birch ; the river it- 
self assumes a variety of windings, 
and its waters are beautifully clear, 
with a fine rocky or gravel The 


whole of this day’s ride was truly de- 
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lightful. Towards p= 
~~ ‘those lofty mountains which 
in. the 


morning we had indistined 
Kirting the hhotizon, and: ming- 


seen 8 
are ver 
covered ‘in 
Yiant wood, NiHey ofe Scho under 
eae ee, , and are in 
ct a continuation of great chain 
of mountains ‘called the’ Jura’ Alps, 
which 
of France from the terri 
neva, and the Pays-de-vaud. f shall 


hot soon forget sensations of de-~ 
light and awe ‘with which I approach- 
d them. Having been ‘for nearly 


martre, an pear | still in mind ‘the 
slic od ta" fet ene olland, there ‘ap- 
to me som of a - 
natural grandeur in these hoary elif, 
with their superb clothing of ‘an- 
cient pine-trees—while as far as the 
eye could reach through the deep 
glens, blue ridges of mountains arose 
with their grey and misty tops al- 
most lost in the heavens. On turning 
again to roth wrt the .contrast 
was singularly’ striking. The 
country over’ (tie Se had ‘iileed 
lay extended like au immense plain, 
while here and there wre 


“The spire whose silent finger points to 
heaven,” 


and the tall groves of the poplar tree 
marked the seite of the different towns 
and es which’ we had leftbe- 
hind. ‘The broad yellow light of the 
‘sun threw a splendid colouring on ‘the 
landscape, and ‘the ‘ winding river, 
spreading as it receded, was seen roll- 
ing its burnished waters in the dis- 
tance. =. 

By degrees the river became nar- 
rower, and more abrupt and rapid, 
till at length it assumed the aspect of 
an Alpine stream. We were now in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
mountain chain, which no longer ap- 
peared like one solid mass, but dis- 
closed th various defiles man 
beautiful little vales, clothed with ric 
pasture, and enlivened by groups of 
peasants’ houses. By this time, how- 
ever, “ twilight gray” had began to 

read hier sober mantle; and al- 
though some of the highest cliffs still 
reflected the ruddy glow of the setting 
sun, the vallies were becoming rapid- 





E 
inthe town of St Die, 
ight. 


7.3 
i 
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! 
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B 


a 
that calm 
i hich to gieme 
joyment. A Fren 

was now presny, Se ad~ 
toxication, , it seems, 
chaise to carry him from St 
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jell 
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swore 
the night at St Die. This, of course, led 
to altercation on both sides, which, 
while it lasted, was quite sufficient to 
interrupt all comfort. The maitre-des- 
eee dees oe Obes for, and con-~ 
the position maintained by the 
» that a pa t of one half 
be made before he could take 
In the meantime, the 
knight of the sabre became sober, and 
the interposition of isterial autho- 
rity being talked of, thought it 
better to Dps 90» ielding to the 
importunities of mine host, fear- 
ed the disgust which his conduct 
might occasion to the other guests, he 
suffered himself to be half conducted, 
half , into the chaise, and was 
wpiees feson, eth che cheats of 
t ilion, ami 
ae dezen a ioe of idle people, one 
is noi testations assem 
at the door. 

I took a ramble for an hour or two 
after supper. It was a heavenly night 
—the moon just ing from the 
side of a dark and steep mountain. 
She threw her pale light over a beau- 


. 


i 


must 


F 


tiful valley, in the centre of which 
there flowed a rapid stream, the rush- 
ing sound of which was distinctly au- 
di One or two white cottages 
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were visible on the opposite side of 
valley, near the entkints of a thic 


bei » which extended upwards to 

a range of irregular 
broken cliffs These terminated 
view ; and above their highest 
there was one brilliant star, which, 
though lovely as any among the in« 
numerable constellations which sur- 
rounded it, appeared to belong more 
to earth than to heaven ; and but for. 
its clear and constant ray, it might 
been deemed a beacon light a- 
mong the mountain tops. PF 

I was much delighted at_the pros. 
pect of so soon breathing the moun-. 
tain air.. I retired to bed when the 
moon had sunk behind the cliffs, an- 
ticipating much pleasure from cross= 
ing the mountain-chain on the ensu- 
ing morn. Indeed my passion for as-. 
cending to the tops of hills would al- 
most induce me to believe in the trans« 
migration of the human soul; and 
that, having been at some former pe- 
riod a chamois-hunter, or shepherd 
among the Alps, I still retain, in the 
debased spirit of a Hamburgh mer-. 
chant, a fellowship with those sub-) 
lime impressions which, in another 
state, probably constituted the very es- 
sence of my existence. 

11th.—With’ this day’s journey I 
was not disappointed, though, from the 
accounts of a fellow-travéller, my ex- 
tations had been much excited. 
ving St Die at four in the morn- 
we, ere long, entered a narrow 
y between two high and preci- 
pitous mountains, at the base of which 
were many romantic cottages. The 
sides of mountains were well 
clothed with pines, and the summits 
composed of grey and castellated rocks, 
tenanted me e eagle alone. On ar- 
riving at head of the valley all 
exit seems impossible. Rocks on rocks 
arise, as if to id defiance to the power 
and ingenuity of man. The mists of 
the morning were still resting on the 
bosom of the valley, and mid-way upon 
the hills, but higher up, and with 
the moss of years, with here and there 
a solitary pine, endeavouring to main- 
tain the empire of vegetation, the sum- 
mits lifted their venerable tops clear 
and unobscuréd to heaven. = long 
these snowy vapours “ into’their ai 
elements pi Bsr were gone,” patel 
beheld a road tortuously winding up 
the sides of 2 mountain among crags 
and -torrents, by which we were te 


t 
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ascend to the head of an ma niininng 


valley. We ‘here left ‘the carriage, 

and pursuing a nearer and more direct 

route, after a pretty arduous ascent, 

ed the summit of the mountain. 

t a glorious view was now before 

our eyes! never shall I forget the val- 
St Marie. « 

The mountain air usually acts upon 
me like Se er, I oh as : 
I were erg and strength, an 
immortality at every breath. The 
higher T ascend the happier I become ; 
and. when fabs ee foe Sees topmost sum- 
he 2 sin 0 a a me ~ 

wards and 
py was which made me pais so 
anxiously when in Paris concerning the 
possibility of ascending with some ofthe 
ronauts, and I greatly deplored the 
tment, when I learned that 

my hopes were frustrated. In the 
present case the change. in my state of 
mind was sudden and remarkable, and 
when I contrasted my feelings while 
brea with pain and difficulty the 
tainted air of a corrupted city, with 
those which I experienced as a joyful 
mountaineer, I could scarcely credit 
my personal identity. . A few days 
I was groping ae way by the to 
light of a trembling taper, h the 
damp catacombs of Paris, surrounded 
by millions of grim grinning skulls, 
p cross-ways, and in circles, as if 
in derision of human life ; and now I 
was breathing the natural and balmy 
breath of heaven, and standin ion the 
verge of a valley so. beauti that 
peace and happiness must surely dwell 
in it. for ever. 

At the mouth of the valley the fer- 
tile plain of Alsace, covered with the 
most luxuriant vineyards, extended its 
green surface for many miles, and 
aoe a its distant nt bade, the course of 
the majeatic Rhine might be traced by 

none a at mist, which gather- 


ed.on Fusredy its. The 
crea ees 


walls ‘of set we rend 
themselves in every pes at, 
a great distance the hea woepgst 
was terminated by pg rs 

of Germany, which shewed a 
summits among, ara white broken 
bar of the purest. 


aur cariags ind Lot et sired 
ree ay the o er, and. ue 
was S 
termined to sep Tyto ioral 
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ful region on foot. . The village of St 
Marie a ow the mouth of the valley, 
at the distance’ of three miles, and 
there we were to remain for some time 
4 giecyuod! and refresh a up the 
e road continues u sa 
northern boundary Pike va an 
view; from the commencement of. m 
walk, till I found m nwo A 2 
village, was as beautiful as I could have 
wished, and delighted me the more, 
having so lately passed through’ the 
unvaried, scenery of Champagne. In 
the centre of the valley there flows a 
beautiful stream, as clear as crystal ; the 
fields on either side aré of the bright- 
est and most verdant green ; there are 
numerous flocks of cattle quietly graze 
ing on its banks, and here and there a 
shepherds hut, ‘with its little plot Ars 
orchard ground ; higher up is the 
gion of the Pines, with many glades 
and green terraces, formed b the hand 
of Nature, on which are built the cot- 
tages of the woodmen, and of those 
who tend the goats, while numerous 
troops of these picturesque animals are 
seen with their serried horns above the 
highest rocks, or reclining beneath the 
cool shade of some fantastic tree, and 
adding life and spirit to the scene, by 
the sweet sound of their Pais Gan 
and. higher still is heard the ery 
of the eagle, or the osprey returning 
from oe beck of the’ e, or the 
wilds of Suabia, with the firstling of 
some German flock to appease the cla- 
mour of their callow ‘young. After a 
sudden and rugged descent. I entered 
the village of St Marie, which lies on 
the border of the plains of Alsace; the 
last limits of the French kingdom. 
The inhabitants of this plain are 
still very German their 
manners, and intellectual chafacter. 
I felt. rather gratified in seeing the 
greater eaieney of flaxen ‘hair, and 
mild blue eyes, features rarely observ- 
able in France, while the “ mien more 
STAVE ” almost nine ime of my own 
respectable countrymen. The dress of 
the women is D etcngcri becoming— 
ng, about their head 


ioe ode some 
ress which I ae not ees and 





ate whole rE delightful day . 


upied ‘in journeying throug 
‘It.is completely covered with 








Spy 
rf > to 
Sak el excess of fruits; . 


Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue, 
i enamelled colours mix’d : 


Our course lay nearly south from this 
time, and the scene in view contained 
some features. On the right 
hand were the French hills, the high- 
est in the kingdom, with ts of 
snow resting on their bald foreheads ; 
before us, as far as the eye could reach, 
lay ‘the fertile and beautiful Alsace ; 
and on the left, breaking through the 
clouds, were the blue summits of the 
Suabian hills. Proceeding on our 
journey, we arrived towards evening 
at Colmar, a dirty town, but within a 
few miles of the German border, and 
the banks of the much wished for 
Rhine, which made ample amends for 
its own inherent dulness. 

12th.—Nothing worthy of note oc- 
curred during my short stay in Col- 
mar. I was informed by a valet-de- 

, that a huge meteoric stone had 

in Alsace, a long while ago, and 
that a large portion of it was stili pre- 
served in this town. But where it was 
to be seen, I was unable to learn. 
This valet spoke an uncouth combina- 
tion of bad French, and worse Ger- 


Sth.—Towards the afternoon of this 
I Seen teeta Netty ene Io oe 
carriage, in common use here, 

ed on my journey towards 
, a French town on the banks 
Rhine. Mungo Park himself 

scarcely have ienced a 
ire to behold the yellow 

iger, than I did to see the boundary 
the mighty Germany.” Arriving 
Brissac, I entered three gates, cross- 
over three pny under three 
port-cullises, an my rt ex~- 
amined by an old gentleman who could 
neither read French, German, or Dutch, 
the only three languages of which it 
was composed. He seemed to consider 
it chiefly in the light of Hebrew, as 
he at the end, and then turned 
it upside down. A few francs were 
sufficient to convince him how forlorn 
his hopes were of becoming a linguist 


£. 


? 
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at so advanced'a period of life. ‘There 
are here two towns of the same name 
The French Brissac is two or three 
miles from the river side, so I deter. 
mined that same evening to depart for 
the German border. The German 
town called: Alt-Brissae, is built upon 
a high and rocky promontory of. the 
river, and presents a formidable y 
though now in a state of great dilapj 
dation, having been dismantled by an 
opposite fortress, during the French 
wars. It has still a noble appearance; 
and forms a fine representative of its 
mighty country, 
‘© With gray but leafy walls, where’ raig 
greenly dwells.” 


At six in the evening I found my- 
self standing by the side of the Ma 
narch of European rivers, and a most 
magnificent object it is. Here it ig 
not less than 600 feet broad, and’ rung 
— at the rate of nearly seven 

les an hour. Immediately opposite 
the German fortress, its waters are 
confined within 200 feet of their na- 
tural bed, and the impetuous flow is 
prodigious ; it rages past the dark rock 
which here endeavours to oppose its 
course, and appears as if rejoiced in 
avenging this violation of its power, 
on the low willowy isles which are 
scattered on its bosom. The trees on 
these islands have suffered from its 
force, and bend before it, there sum- 
mits being only a few feet from the 
ground, and pointing down the stream. 

ven those on the banks have the same 
oppressed appearance, having probably 
felt the power of the green despot 
during the raging of the winter flood. 
This gives a singular character to many 
parts of the scenery, and impresses one 
more forcibly than any other circum- 
stance could do, with an idea of the 
strength and rapidity of the river, be- 
sides bestowing upon it the aspect of 
an almost living power. 

The sun was now sinking behind 
the purple summits of the mountains 
of Lorraine,’ the outline of which was 
bordered by a brilliant line of golden 

ight, and many aa clouds, adorn- 

with the brighest hues, were rest- 
ing in the western sky. The Rhine 
appeared in the distance sweeping 
down the valley, and reflecting on its 
waters the last beams of the of day, 


while, on the opposite side, ‘was heard 

the voice of the centinel, and the war- 

like flourish of the trumpet, 

the peaceful labourers in the fields tha 
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of the fortress were about to 

rg In the back ground the 
high hills of Suabia were visible, em- 
browned with the remnants of the 
ancient forest, and their broad expanse 

ore 


t. Ere long the clouds of night 
descended on the valley ; the course of 
the river was now iy Sone ible b 
a vast serpentine wreath of mist, whi 
gathered on its waters, though its 
streng and sonorous flow was distinct- 
ly audible, “ piercing the night's dull 
ear,” and the wild note of the bittern 
was heard while she ascended from 
her lonely nest in some willowy isle, 
to the still region above the clouds. 
Without other sight or-sound I stood 
alone in this majestic wilderness. I 
soon found, however, that I had un- 
fortunately wandered so long and so 
far among the low brushwood near 
the river, that F had entirely lost all 
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trace of any resembling the foot- 
steps of the human race. If I turned 


towards the land I t walk into 
one of those with wa- 
ter to defend the frontier—if I bent 


my course in the other direction, one 


ae the Rhine would be my first 
an 


last, and I migh t find myself off 
the Dogger-bank y the morning of 
the ensuing day. What was’ to be 
— I bs about to ruminate seri- 

y on this im t subject, when 
T heard the voirous a po a fer- 
ryman within a few yards of my for- 
eee I accosted him in good 
Scotch and bad French, supposing if 
he were a German he would probably 
understand the one, if a Frenchman, 
possibly the other. He seemed to com- 


-prehend both, and with his assistance 


‘and direction I succeeded in returning 
to the town which I -had left a few 
hours before, my head-quarters for the 
night. P. R. 


tee ert 





MINERALOGY OF INDIA. 


Inp1a has been celebrated from a very 
remote period on account of the num- 
ber, — and beauty of the gems 
which it affords. Of late years geolo- 
gists liave endeavoured to ascertain the 
situations of these precious mineral 

roductions, with the view of their 
; os in other parts of the world. 
The gold and tin of India have also 
been explored in a geological manner, 
and the numerous volcanoes in the 
Indian islands have engaged the par- 
ticular attention of many” observers. 
Some European mineralogists are, we 
understand, at this moment actively 
employed in examining the geological 
structure of the Himalaya Alpine land, 
while others are tracing out the dis- 
tribution of the alluvial and secondary 
rocks of the plains of Hindostan, and 
investigating the structure of the vol- 
canic islands of Java. Our celebrated 
countryman, Sir James Mackintosh, 
in a discourse pronounced at the open- 
ing of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
in the following. passage, strongly re- 
commends to mineralogists the inves- 
tigation “‘ of the mineral structure and 
productions.of India.” 

“ The science of mineralogy, which has 
been of late years cultivated with great ac- 
tivity in Europe, has such a le con- 
nexion with the useful arts fe, that it 

Vou. IV. 


cannot be necessary to recommend it to the 
attention of the intelligent and curious. 
India is a- country which I believe no min- 
eralogist has yet examined, and which would 
doubtless amply repay the labour of the 
first scientific adventurers who explore it. 
The discovery of new sources of wealth 
would probably be the result of such an in- 


vestigation ; and something might perhaps 


" be contributed towards the accomplishment 


of the ambitious of those philoso- 
phers, who, from the arrangement of earths 
and minerals, have been bold enough toform 
conjectures ing the general laws 
which have governed the past revolutions of 
our planet, and which preserve its parts in 
their present order. 

The botany of India has been less neglect- 
ed, but it cannot be exhausted. — The kigh, 
er parts of the science—the structure, tlie 
functions, the habits of vegetables—all 
subjects Aer pare connected, with the first 
of ical sciences, unfortunatel: 
jaye dark and iffcals, the philosophy 
of life—have in general been too much sac- 
rificed to objects of value indeed, but of a 
value far inferior: and botanists 
have usually contented themselves with ob- 


serving. enough of ts to give them a 
name in their scientific language and a place 
in their artificial ent. Much in- 


formation also remains to pagent Get 

of natural history which regards ani- 

at The manners of many tropical races 

must have been imperfectly observed in a 

oF eee 
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have given to all nono ttre of pid 
cal knowledge. With even moderate 


pre. 
eartpen Fay sto 
themselves 


Pog sen yal peetcamgags 


collectors, whose duty. it 


. never to neglect a fa bl 
a favourable 
for observations on weather al ciate : 


to keep exact journals of whatever 

serve, and to transmit, through thelr ane. 
superiors to the scientific 

of Great Britain, Spockmnans of evety Galanin, 


have observed any new and i facts, 
If their studies have imper- 
fect, they will no doubt be sometimes mis. 
taken. But these mistakes are perfectly 
harmless. It is better that ten useles 

mens should be sent to London, than 

one curious specimen should be ne. 
glected.” 


We intend to lay before our readers 
an account of the contents of this very 
interesting volume. . 





HORZ HISTORICA. 


No II. 


On the Origin, among Rude Nations, o 


and 


In the history of very early nations, we 
observe a singular concurrence of the 
Institutions of Policy with the strong 
natural feelings of men. Both their 
forms of government, and those laws 
which regulate individual « rights 
throughout society, bear a character 
a which we might judge them to owe 
eir birth rather to deep-rooted sen- 
timent, than pyre and con- 
tri thought ; and aceordingly, 
pa the records of their roll 
tions, we do not merely discover the 
frame of polity under which a le 
chose or submitted to live ; bat in 
them we read, as it were, the bosoms 
of the men themselves, their charac- 
ters, their affections, and their passions. 
I. Kingly government, not elective, 
but fixed and inviolable, has been, for 
the most part, it is probable, in its 
origin an usurpation. It has been the 
assumption by a single man of domi- 
nation over a whole people ; and how 


attained ? ie the proton ‘within his 
mind, eines tabereg 
an Sonatiable, : to Will a pre- 


which permits in- 


ternatural im 


Political Institutions, out of Sentiment 


'aS8t0N. 


tellectual power to rest in nothing less 
than sovereignty; till tho of 
spirits were bowed under ‘the ascend- 
ancy of one, and the natural ‘superi- 
ority of mind over these was converted 
oer dominion over wealth, liberty, and 

e. 

If we could look upon such an ori- 
gin gnly as this, the government, a 
constituted, would appear to us the 
wildest and most terrible subversion 
of all y ety hts and laws of nature. 
But we look down through the history 
of mankind, and we discover, that the 
form of government which thus arose, 
was that by which alone the societies 
of mén could be held together. «It is 
that which the wisdom of-men would 
have appointed, if their wisdom could 
have presided to establish their go- 
vernment, for it is in effect that form 
which the necessities of their condition 
a So that, compari 

of monarchies with their re- 

whe we find, that here, as elsewhere, 

the fierce and lawleds passions of men, 
in fulfilling their desire, have 

a more important purpose, which was 
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their own: and we wonder to see, 
pa even the iron yoke, by which the 
of tyrannical sway have sub- 
dued under them the strength of a 
nation, was the very bond by which, 
in future, their restless, discordant, 
infuriate wills required to be compelled 
together into peace. 

Thus, in the most important single 
point of all history, namely, the Su- 
preme Government of the communities 
of human society, we find that which 
would seem to demand the utmost wis- 
dom, effected by mere sentiments and 
feelings; and this is one memorable in- 
stance how, in looking into early times 
for the ng | pe amas institu- 
tions, we find ourselves engaged in 
examining a picture of the conflicts 


and triumphs of human ions. 


II. To take another which is nearly 
connected with it. Survey the world, 
and we find, that one main pillar of 
the strength of these communities has 
been the institution of Nobility. If 
kings have held the people of vast re- 

ions in one union. the races of no- 

Bility have more than any thing else 
maintained, unchanging, stedfast, and 
secure, the frame of political society, 
through successive generations. But 
look to the infancy of society for the 
olga in of nobility, and what do we 
find? Human wisdom! No; the 
blindness of human imagination ; and 
perhaps the generous blindness of hu- 
man affection, 

The stability, the strength, and the 
authority of the noble races of barba- 
rous nations, is found chiefly in two 
causes ; first, the reverence of super- 
stition with which the imagination of 
the people very rapidly invests an il- 
lustrious house ; and secondly, that 
legal and devoted zeal with which men 
bring themselves to hazard in service 
of protecting power,—if that power 
have a hold on their imagination. 

If we could pursue this various in- 
quiry, we should soon find, that in 
ollowing the line of political investi- 
gation, we were brought into the re- 
cesses of human feeling. ‘There is 
scarcely any more interesting part of 
history than that which regards the 
nobility of barbarous and half-civilized 
nations. Witness the Clans of Scot- 


land.—Witness the feudal history of 
Europe. Without engaging further 
in the question, it may be sufficient 
to observe, in proof’ of what was said 
of the intimate developement of hu- 
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man feeling involved in such inquiry, 
that a necessary condition of the de- 
votedness of zeal that characterizes the 
loyalty here, spoken. of, is, that the 
service i hag age yg be ac- 
companied with the danger of lifes 
that it is the peril and difficulty of the 
service that has made its law so deeply 
binding on the hearts of men. It is 
plain, then, that the solution must be 
found deep in nature. When it is 
further considered, that much of the 
force of loyalty depends on its trans- 
mission from father to son ; and as was 
before observed, that a superstitious 
Hider we in rep A a rational ace 
nowledgment utility, is requisite 
to produce its high and a eae 
no more need be said to shew in what 
curious, interesting, and affecting 
problems of human feeling the in- 
quirer will be e ed, who attempts 
,to understand this portion of political 
history. Whether he attempt to un- 
derstand it or no, he will surely be 
moved with wonder and affection at 
the delineation. 

III. If we turn from great political 
institutions to the laws of domestic life, 
we shall still find, that we are read 
ing the history of men’s nature, not of 
the science of legislation. The two 
most important obligations of life to 
be guarded from violation are the con- 
jugal and filial relations. Among many 
nations, altogether barbarous, the pu- 
nishment of the adulteress was death 
from the husband’s hand. Among one 
tribe of the northern barbarians of Eu- 
rope, she was scourged half-naked, 
from village to village, by the women, 
till she sunk and expired under their 
strokes. The purity of the unmarried 
is guarded by the sanctity of marriage. 
** It is related of Hippocrenes, a citizen 
of the blood of the kings, that when 
he discovered a man with his unmar- 
ried daughter, he crushed him beneath 
the wheels of the chariot in which he, 
with his daughter,. rode, whom after- 
wards he immersed alive.” ‘The na- 
tions who visited with such dreadful 
retribution the stain of chastity, were 
rearing up a moral strength among 
themselves of immeasurable impo: tance 
and power; but. they kuew not the 
work in which they were labouring ; 
they only felt, with an intensity and 
depth of which we have no longer a 
conception, the holiness. of woman’s 
purity ; and they leaped up in made 
ness to revenge its violation. 
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IV. Of the reverence with which the 


filial relation has 
have an admirable 
early Romans. 


been >» we 
uple among the 
bem gave to the fa- 
ther the power of life and death over 
his children. The institution seems 
dreadful to us, who have no uhder- 
standing of the force with which the 
great laws of nature are felt by men in 
a primitive ine of society. 
e judge unjustly, if we perceive in 
Bas loe nodding but the inhumanity 
of a barbarous people. The Romans 
were not murderers of their children. 
But the authority of a father over his 
child appeared to them one of those 
great inherent rights with which no 
other authority may interfere; and 
the liberty given to sell into slavery, 
and to put to death, was with tliem 
not the constituting of a barbarous 
privilege, but the recognition of a na- 
tural ungainsayable right ;—a nobler, 
conception, and a policy wiser in the 
truth of nature, than that of the Spar- 
tan lawgiver, who paar rey A, 
state a paramount pro in the chil- 
dren of its siaaiibene, sey hich up the 
relation of parents and children to 
build upon its ruins an unlimited, but 
a false and unnatural sovereignty of 
the country. The Spartan did indeed 
build up his invincible state. But the 
state of Rome was yet more glorious 
and more heroic, upheld for ages the 
sanctity of its domestic manners, and 
has left a memory to the world, in 
which the shadow of departed power 


rons yet more awful in the majesty 
moral greatness. 
V. If we would see the minds of men 


in their laws, let us compare with this 
severe sanction of the great obligatory 
affections of nature, the penalties by 
which some rude nations,’of most dis- 
tinguished character, have protected 
life. The visitation of public justice 
on the head of the shedder of blood, 
was, among all the German nations, a 
pecuniary fine to the kindred : among 
that heroic people the act of homicide 
was regarded merely as an outrage to 
the family, which meght be compen- 
sated by acknowledgment. A wound 
which maimed—a blow—a word of 
scorn—had each its similar punish- 
ment. Each was an outrage demand- 
ing, but also admitting compensation. 


greater outrage had only its pro- 
portionate amercement. Among most 
nations a different law has prevailed. 
The retribution for blood has been 
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blood. Nature seems to us to require 
this satisfaction. But we cannot the 
less wonder at that lofty and 
character of mind which could look in 
altogether a different light upon the 
act of death, and which in some sort 
lifted the men above the law of our 
common nature. 

How are we changed from our an. 
cestors! we who requite the dishonour 
of the marriage-bed by money ; and 
guard the pettiest interests of our pros 
perty with the blood of man.’ 

VI. The origin, among rude nations, 
of Political Institutions, out of senti« 
ment and passion, may be illustrated in 
quite another kind. We ‘can hardly 
conceive any thing more remote from 
government and law tlian the art of 
poetry. Yet we find, among some 
nations of remarkable manners, the | 
office of the poet having the name, and 
the national importance of political 
institution. Such were the Sennachies, 
the scalds, the bards. Not without 
reason: when not only the national 
renown was committed to their care, 
who recorded all high deeds and vir- 
tues in their songs; but the national 
character and valour itself was, in 
pert, dependant on their skill, who 

indled or sustained the lofty spirit of 
the people by the fervour of their in« 
spiration. 

VII. The illustration might be carried 
far with little difficulty. But it is 
much more interesting to pursue it in 
the volume itself of history. One ob- 
servation suggests itself on considering 
such specimens as these, that there 
seems to be some sort of energy or: 
power of human nature operative in 
such ages, which is not known to 
times like ours. Advancing civiliza- 
tion seems to subdue and almost exe 
tinguish in men’s minds those great 
and prominent passions which in their 
earlier condition govern the courses of 
life, and even the establishment of 
society. It raises up above all the 
other powers of our nature, the power 
of intellect. In the rudest as in the 
most enlightened time, opinion is the 
mistress of life. But in those sim- 
ple or barbarous ages, opinion is the 
no a of sentiment and passion ; 
under the influence of civilization, it 
will consent to acknowledge no parent 
but reason. The student of history 
may be often inclined to question the 
grounds of this change; and may, 
perhaps, hold himself justified in 
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ascribing it in part to the pride, and 
not altogether to the wisdom of phi- 
losophy. Viewing mankind in their 
actual existence, not conceiving of them 
in ete eye he may be led 
to a belief, that the force of unen- 
pe mame unreflecting sentiment thus 

wed in important and ruling opi- 
nion, has given a life and a strength of 
the utmost consequence to the relations 
of men, and to the power of society it- 
self:—he may seem to find a want 
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of the same vigour of social life among 
civilized nations. And doubting, as 
—- he will do, the capacity of 

juman societies to govern themselves 
by pure reason alone, he may be dis 
posed to conclude, that in an unwise 
impatience to invest themselves with a 
strength they were not qualified to as- 
sume, they have neglected and thrown 
away that which was measured to 
their condition, and was already their 
own. 





OBSERVATIONS ON GURNEYS “ VISITS TO SOME OF THE PRISONS IN 
SCOTLAND.” * 


To a philosophical and religious mind, 
the unfortunate are not such awful 
objects of human charity as the wick- 
ed. A guilty conscience is a more ter- 
rible affliction than the severest dis- 

msation of Providence,—and out~ 


_ ward adversity seems as nothing when 


compared with the misery in the heart. 
When the virtuous fall into trouble, 
they are saved from hopelessness by 
conscious rectitude, and the sympathy 
which suffering worth never fails to 
inspire into all who witness its trials. 
Though the waters break over them 
they are not utterly overwhelmed— 
and many a helping hand is held out 
to their relief, till they are finally en- 
abled to regain the shore. But, alas ! 
for the wretches in whom sin has been 
the parent of sorrow—and in whom 
punishment, instead of awakening re- 
pentance, stirs up only an unavailing 
remorse, or more deplorable still, a 
savage hardihood, and a reckless de- 
Spair. i 
We do not say that it is unnatural 
or wonderful that they, who have liv- 
ed a life of outrage on the laws of so- 
eiety, should suffer a sort of excom- 
munication from its sympathies ; but, 
assuredly, even the most wicked and 
abandoned cannot forfeit all the rights 
which they hold as beings of a com- 
mon nature with ourselves—and even 
if we could entertain such a belief, we 
are caHed upon by the dignity of our 
immortal souls, to save them who care 
not for their own safety, and, if possi- 
ble, to arrest the suicidal descent of 
the wicked into misery and perdition. 
A heart opens at once to an 
ap) in favour of the old—the dis- 
eased—the lame, or the blind. Then, 
it may almost be said 


“* That pity gives ere charity begins ;” 


but it requires thought and reflection 
to know what is the best charity to 
the wicked—and a high Christian spi- 
rit to keep the avenues of the heart 
open to the wants of those who no 
longer seem to care for themselves, 
and who, if we forget them, are often 
in their desperation willing to be for- 
gotten. Both the heart and imagina- 
tion kindle when we look on statel 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, in which 
poverty is kept in comfort, and dis- 
ease freed from it the dark 
and sullen prison-house is suffered to 
stand in its frightful and repulsive so- 
litude, and in our righteous condem- 
nation of the guilt of its inmates, we 
are but too apt to forget their misery. 
A blessing therefore must attend on 
the efforts of all,who forsake not the 
self-forsaken, and in whose creed 
* hopelessness” is a word inapplicable 
to any state of our human nature. 

Few men are better entitled to the 
name of benefactors to their race, than 
Howard—for few have contributed 
more to the alleviation of human suf- 
fering. It may, however, be remark- 
ed, without the slightest derogation 
from the .merits of that great man, 
that his mind was chiefly directed to 
the removal of bodily wretchedness 
and disease from those loathsome pri- 
sons from which the light and air of 
heaven had beeu for ever debarred. He 
had to roll away, as it were, the phy- 
sical filth with which, through long years 
of shameful abuse, the moral nature of 
the wretched convicts had been defiled 
and indurated—he had to fight against 
disease and death, that seized for their 
prey the wretches whom society had cast 
out—and before any thing like a regu- 
lar system could be laid down for action 
on their minds, it was necessary to li- 
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berate their bodies from afflictions, 
worse and more degrading than of 
bonds. 


Of late , a strong and steady 
light has thrown on the true 
inciples of prison-discipline. Men 
ve more deeply on the 


great end and aim of the punishment of 
crime—and the whole nation seems to 
be convinced that the maintainance of 
health is nothing, unless accompanied 
by the reformation of morals—and 
that society suffers incalculable evils 
from that kind of imprisonment from 
which not only do unreclaimed of- 
fenders return to their former wicked 
ways—but with hearts more fatally 
hardened inst the voice of con- 
science, and with minds more inge- 
niously skilled in all the mysteries of 


aa, 

at crime should be increased by 
punishment, is indeed a deplorable 
consideration ; and if, after the hi- 
deous evils generated by that system 
of punishment have been clearly point- 
ed out, no great efforts are made by 
the nation to establish a better—then 
what may have hitherto been careless- 
Ness or inattention, will have to be 
pronounced irrationality and wicked- 
ness ; and society will be absolute] 
training up a vast number of ‘rrédeliod 
creatures to prey on its own bosom, 
and to bring death upon themselves, 
both in body and in soul. 

Nothing can be more hostile to the 
improvement,and consequently the hap- 
piness, of our species, than that blind 
and narrow creed, whose apostles are 
constantly holding up and magnifyin 
the difficulty of reclaiming the ra | 
from their ways, and seeking to ridi- 
cule, by the name of enthusiasts, those 
who believe in the weakness and insta- 
bility of vice even in its must fearful 
and formidable forms. ‘‘ What! seek 
to reform incorrigible villany! to talk 
reason to the mad, and religion to the 
atheist! Human nature will be hu- 
man nature still, and prisons will con- 
tinue to be the scene of vice and pro- 
fanity in spite of prayer and preach- 
ing.” But this kind of la will 
not pass now; and that which might 
once have been thought wisdom, when 
uttered with an imposing shake of the 
head, would now be thought only un- 
feeling folly—for they who could not 
of themselves discover the truth, have 
. had it shewn to them, and these 
wretched moralists stand silent and a- 
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bashed before their own idol, experi« 
ence. 

All minds that have any profound 
knowledge of human nature know, 
that they who seemingly or in reality 
cling closest to their wretchedness, are 
often those whom a gracious word or 
look of timely comfort would make 
most willingly relax their hold—that 
the real state of a wretch’s heart is not 
to be truly read in the tones of his 
wrathful voice, or in the lines of hig 
wrathful aspect—that all the most 
agitating passions of men’s hearts, an- 
ger, fear, shame, remorse, and des~ 
pair, do- undergo most awful alter. 
nations in the tumult and uproar of 
prison—that the eye of » shining 
on him at midnight, when the clank« 
ing of chains is hushed, sees how 
these passions chase each other, like 
the shadows of a storm, over the pe- 
rilous depth of wo in a criminal’s sou) . 
—that they who, by daylight and be. 
fore human faces, seem, sternly, or 
fiercely, or sullenly the same, pass 
through many dppalling changes, ma« 
ny direful metamorphoses, when left 
alone in the dark silence of their dun- 
geons—that fierce curses and impre- 
cations are followed by weepings and 
prayers—that remorse dries up the 
rueful tears that may have flooded the 
ry of penitence—and that, in the 
the cell of the robber or the homicide, 
there is a constant conflict between the 
spirits of bliss and of bale for posses 
sion of an immortal spirit. 

Fearful, therefore, as is the congree 
gation of the wicked within the walls 
of a prison, it is plain that nature, 
even in her most fallen and degraded 
state, abhors the conflicting principles 
by which such miserable communities 
are held together—and that they may 
all be made to break asunder, like the 
growling ice, when thawed by the sun- 
shine of the Religion ef Peace. This 
has been sublimely exemplified within 
the terrible walls of Newgate, where 
we have seen one fearless and benefi- 
cent woman restore to a tranquil and 
hopeful penitence a tumultuous crowd 
of the most deplorable sinners, who 
had seemingly lost the shame of sex, 
the fear of God, and all the feelings of 
nature. Oil was poured on the fierce 
trampling waves, and a calm 
over that sea of passion. The experi- 
ment was tried where the evil seemed 
incurable to all but to her who saw 
into the darkest holds of the human 
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by the intuitive light of wo- 
nan ene, ~ideh henceforth it must 
be held, even in the extremest cases of 
guilt and misery, weak to doubt, and 
wicked to despair. 
~ Fortunately there is little mystery 
in the system. of inspection, classifica- 
‘tion, instruction, and employment by 
which the punishment of criminals 
may be made to reform and diminish 
crime. ‘There is no vague and misty 
enthusiasm in this simple plan—the 
great principles on which it proceeds 
are obvious and undeniable—indeed, so 
free is the system from any air of no- 
yelty or invention, that we are apt at 
first to think that its benevolent advo- 
cates are insisting on truths universal- 
ly known and acknowledged, till re- 
ection tells us that, bright and para- 
mount though these truths be, they 
have never yet been brought into ac- 
tive operation on the black masses of 
human wickedness and corruption. 
We strenuously recommend this 
little volume to the perusal of all 
friends of humanity. It is an admir- 
able supplement to Mr Buxton’s book 
on Prison Discipline—the same im- 
portant general truths are enforced 
with equal earnestness and power of 
reasoning, and illustrated by a vast 
number of facts collected by that calm, 
accurate, and penetrating spirit of ob- 
servation, whose inward and sleepless 
ares nothing can either jaundice or 


m. 

We shall, for the present, content 
ourselves with stating some of the 
most important facts collected by Mr 
Gurney and his excellent sister, Mrs 
Fry, concerning the state of some of 
our prisons in Scotland. 

Dunbar Jail—consists of two small 
rooms—one for debtors, the other for 
criminals of al/ dyscriptions—in a state 
of extreme filth—no court or airing- 

d. No prisoners in it. 

Haddington Jail_—The part allot- 
ted to criminals and vagrants consists 
of four cells on the ground-floor, each 
thirteen feet by eight, and one on the 
second story, eleven feet by seven. 
These cells were dark—excessively 
dirty—clay floors—no fire-places— 
straw Bg one uy for a pete ae a 
a single rug—a tub in each of them 
the receptacle of all filth. No cloth- 
ing is allowed—no medical man at- 
tends it—no chaplain. There is no 

of rooms, or airing-ground— 
and the jailer lives away from prison. 
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The prisoners can keep up an almost 
unchecked conainanicasion. with the 
people of the town through the grated 
windows of their cells, which all look 
into the street. This prison, owing to 
a late riot, was crowded—and they all 
pa mr rosie - and indifferent. 

} » Fifeshire:— Dilapidated 
and disused. t 

Kirkcaldy Jail —A, room for 
debtors—and a wtfeeatone up 
stairs for criminals. In the latter, 2 
woman and her son confined together. 
No clothes allowed—straw bedding— 
no privy nor airing-ground—no reli- 
gious worship or instruction. Six+ 
pence per day prison allowance. 

Cupar in Fife—County Jail.—New 
—debtors have comfortable apart 
— and a yard ~ walk in—crimi- 
nals no airing-ground. Good i 
allowed thames n emai 
pence per day—no chains used—no 
chaplain. Only one. offender in the 
prison—a poor girl for stealing a few 
potatoes out of a field. 

Dundee Jail.—Small—debtors’ a- 
partments commodious—no airing- 
ground—no chaplain. The jailer lives 
away from the prison. Not a single 
criminal in this jail, nor had there 
been for seven months before, though 
it is not only for the town of Dundee, 
but for a considerable district of the 
county of Forfar. 

Arbroath Jail.—A cell for crimi- 
nals, nine feet by nine—but no crimi- 
nals. Debtors’ rooms not uncomfort- 
able—but no airing-ground. 

Montrose Jail.—Two miserable 
rooms up stairs—one for debtors—one 
for criminals—black hole on the 
ground-floor. No bedding-clothi 
or fire allowed—sixpence per day jai 
allowance. Only one prisoner—a de- 
serter. 

Stonehaven, Kincardineshire-—The 
cells for criminals dark and dirty— 
without fire-places. Comfortable a- 
partment and hall for debtors. Only 
jail in the county—but one criminal. 

Aberdeen County Jail.—A bad jail 
in ev The prisoners 
their whole time in their cells; there 
is no airing-ground, and no separate 
accommodation for sleeping. In one 
room were four women and a child, 
and the husband of one of the women. 
It is dirty, diseased, and insecure. 

Aberdeen Bridewell.—In all things 
the reverse of the jail; and scarcely 
any thing wanted to render it a school 








_ of reform, but more religious instruc- 
tion. Upwards of sixty criminals in 
the 
in all the jails of Forfarshire. 
attributed to the large. cotton-manu- 
factories of Aberdeen, in which up- 
wards of 5000 persons of both sexes 
work together in large companies. 
The manufacturing poor. at 

work separately, each in his own cot- 
tage, and at Duihdee there are no cri- 
minals. 


Brechin.——Criminal cells damp, 
dark, and dirty ; and in one an o 
grating to the street—no court-yard— 
no criminals. 

Forfar County Jail.—Cells for cri- 
minals not so miserable as in most 
jails in Scotland. No criminals—no 
prisoner had been executed from the 
county of Forfar for twenty years. 

Perth County Jail.—The accommo- 
dations of this new prison are lamen- 
tably inadequate. The tried and un- 
tried , the misdemeanant and felon, 
the juvenile offender and veteran cri- 
minal, all associate together in a com- 
mon day-room. This want of classi- 
fication applies both to male and fe- 
male prisoners.. In the prison there 
is an excellent infirmary, in which the 
sick are not placed ; and an excellent 
airing-ground, in which no one may 
take exercise. No place of worship— 
no provision for religious care over its 
inmates. 

Kinross County Jail.—Only one 
debtor in this small jail, who conti- 
nues there by preference—and not a 
single criminal. 

Edinburgh Jail.*—Here we shall 
quote Mr Gurney’s own words :-— 

“* The plan of this new and extensive 

ing is very similar to that of the 
prison in Horsemonger Lane, London. The 
ground-floor is divided into seven com- 
partments, each containing a good day- 
room and a court-yard, the court-yards 
meeting in a point, at which is placed an 
octagonal watch-house. Above the watch- 
house, on a steep hill impending over the 
prison, is the governor’s house, from which 
there is a complete inspection over the 
several yards, but not into the day-rooms. 
Of the seven compartments to which I have al- 
luded, one is attached to the in » one 
is for debtors, one for women criminals, one 
for untried men, and three for male convicts. 
In the stories of the building are the 
night cells ranged on both sides of long gal- 


* Visited ninth month (Sept.) 5th, in 
company wth the Lord Provost Mackenzie 
and other gentlemen. 
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ils of Aberdeen, while only one 
This | 





leries. These cells are airy, and 

ding sufficiently plentiful. Some 

are aliotted to prisoners under sentence of 
death, and are distinguished from the 

by a long iron bar fixed in the wall, to 

these unhappy 

chains. 2 creeps. prorien, , 
necessary to his own : the experience, 
however, of almost other prisons ig 


sufficient to prove him mistaken ; and 9 


cruel a mode of confinement to be 
j y ehjectionablein Scodiend, oapebars 


country six weeks elapse, in capital 
cases, between condemnation and execution, 


| 


On being introduced to the kitchen, which 
is much too small for its we tasted 
the food pre; for prisoners, and 


found it t. They have porridge and 
half a pint of beer in the morning, porridge 
again in the evening, and for dinner broth 
com of barley,..garden-stuff, and ox. 
h Besides their food, they have three. 
mce per day in money, and are allowed 
oh also shirts, stockings and shoes, but 
no other articles of clothing, except in cases 
of emergency. The prisoners in this j 
are rum an. ekbepe in case of RoR : 
conduct, and when under sentence of death, 
The infirmary is commodious, afid is regu. 
larly attended by the surgeon: there is also 
a small room fitted up for the reception of 
infectious cases. . 

** A Bible is placed in every sleeping-cell ; 
the clergyman attends twice a week to offi- 
ciate in the chapel, and care is taken that 
those who are ignorant of reading should 
have the opportunity of being instructed. 
Much pains are taken in this prison to en« 
sure cleanliness. The prisoners wash them. 
selves every morning, and have a change of 
shirt weekly; their blankets are cleaned 
monthly. The whole prison is white-washed 
once every year: it appeared to us in all its 
parts exceedingly clean and neat. ‘ 

*‘ The divisions of the building on the 
ground-floor afford very considerable oppor- 
tunity for classification, which however 
does not ap to be carried to so great an 
extent as is desirable. 

** The juvenile offenders, of whom we 
were much concerned to observe a large 
number, were not separated from those of 
maturer years and more confirmed criminal- 
ity. Neither was there any classification at- 
tempted with the women, who were all to- 
gether day and night ; for in consequence of 
their night cells being so placed as to afford 
the opportunity of conversation with the 
men, they were under the necessity of sleep- 
ing in their day-room. This was.an evil of 
no small magnitude, and, I am happy to 

, is now corrected. 

‘* Much as there is in this large prison of 
order and good management, it is quite defi- 
cient in one great point of vital importance. 
There are no work-rooms in it, no pro- 


vision for the employment of the prisoners. 

The consequence is, that they pass their 

tedious days in total idleness; and as they 
§ 




















us, appeared 
sensible of the magnitude of moet a 
and it is highly probable that some plans 
will ere long be devised, by which in part at 
least it may be remedied. 


Edinburgh Bridewell.—We cannot 
afford to quote the very favourable 
description of it, but shall give Mr 
Gurney’s remarks :— 


« Admirable as are many of the regula- 
tions of this Brideweill, and vastly superior 
as it-is to those more miserable prisons 
where criminals are herded er in to- 
tal idleness, there are nevertheless connect- 
ed with it some unfavourable circumstances, 
which have hitherto prevented its being, in 
so great a degree as might be desired, a 
house of reformation. The first is, that the 
semicircular a: ent of the working 
cells, at the same time that it is so well cal- 
culated for the purpose of inspection, en- 
ables the prisoners to see out of one cell in- 
to another, and thus gives the opportunity, 
notwithstanding much watchfulness on the 
part of the keepers, of improper and dan- 

conversation. The second is, that 
the doors and windows of every two night- 
cells are so near to one another, that the 
prisoners can converse freely together after 
they are locked up for the night. This of 
course they do, and without the possibility 
of detection or prevention. The third and 
principal source of evil is the inadequacy of 
the prison in point of size. There are in it 
pe 52 working-rooms, and 144 sleeping- 
cells; it being intended for not more than 
144 prisoners; but the persons committed 
to the Bridewell are at all times so very 
much more numerous, that both sleeping 
and working cells are very improperly 
crowded. This gives rise, of course, to 
much evil communication, and greatly im- 
es the system of labour, on the regu- 
ity ef which the use of the Bridewell 
mainly depends. 

“ To meet this exigency, additional 
buildings are absolutely necessary. Were 
the present Bridewell i to fe- 
males, and another house of correction built 
for the men, the existing want of accommo- 
dation would be and. that com- 
plete separation between the sexes, which is 
of such essential consequence, would in the 
best possible manner be effected.” 

“ Glasgow Jail.—This prison, which I 
visited ninth month, ( yy od. tax com: 


pany with Anthony Wigham of that city, 

though built but a few i 

ingly defective, and in its present state may 

truly be said to teem with mischief, con- 

sists of two courts, between which is the 

pig shee and round them the build- 
Vor. IV, 


ers. Incthese courts the prisoners are not 
permitted. to ‘nor is: there any other 
airing-ground in the prison. Those 1 
of it in which the criminals, are 

consist of eight flats or stories, very. similar 
to one er, 
every one of these flats there is a day-room, 
measuring nineteen feet and a half:-by twelve, 
and ashort gallery open to the prisoners, which 
on one side looks, as does the day-room, in- 
to one or other of the $ both divisions 
of the prison having the same construction. 
On the other side of eagh gallery are ranged 
seven sleeping-cells, measuring respectively 
six feet three inches by ten feet four. These 
sleeping-cells are very dark, and extremely 


prisoners locked up during the day by wa' 
of ishment, = thrown open cf ne? Pd 
sickly stench was so excessively offensive, 
that entrance into the cells was really im- 
possible. The cells in some of the flats 
were, however, more airy than those in 
others.” 

‘* The day-rooms were on the whole clean- 
ly, and are severally fitted up with a pipe 
of good water. There is also attached: to 
each of them a water-closet—a provision, 
which from its rarity as well as importance, 
reflects no small credit on the architect. In 
most of the flats we observed a great 
prisoners, amongst whom no other - 
cation is attempted than ‘the separation of 
the tried from the untried. These prison- 
ers are allowed sixpence per day, but no 
firing and no clothing. Many of them were 
miserably clad; they appeared in a re- 
markable degree careless and hardened, and 
far otherwise than healthy. They receive 
no instruction whatever, and live the miser- 
able life of total idleness. As the windows 
of the several parts of the prison in each di- 
vision look upon the same court-yard, the 
prisoners of all descriptions—debtors and 
felons, males and females—can see and 
hear one another, and maintain perpetual 
parley. I never witnessed a more melan- 
choly spectacle. — Idleness, clamour, and 
dissipation prevailed on every side of us; 
and when we first. entered the prison, the 
mixed din of fiddling, laughing, and riot- 
ous vociferation, was truly ing. 

** Only one flat is to female cri- 
minals of every description. We found in it 
sixteen women, who much crowd- 
ed for want of} more space ; yet within the 
same limits are not unusually confined as 
many as thirty females. When this is the 
case, the sleep four together, and, from 
the excessive want of ventilation in the 


sleeping-cells, must ience sufferings 
very nearly allied to jon. 
** To the debtors’ part ‘of the prison. the 


most material ear is the want of suffi- 
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** The result of the whole is, that this pri- 
son is become a fruitful source of very ex- 
tensive evil. Vast numbers of offenders 

through it in the course of the year— 
number of criminals committed during 
the last three years ing to three 
thousand and sixty-eight; and the jailer 
assured us that they uniformly leave the 
prison worse than when they entered it ; 
settled in habits of idleness, devoted to their 
own corruptions, more than ready for the 
perpetration of new crimes. He reckons, 
that of those who have been onvz committed, 
two-thirds come back again. 
*¢ Crimes have of late been rapidly inereas- 


ing in G . The fact may be account- 
ed for, ly by the vast increase of manu- 
facturing establishments, partly by the 


accession of uneducated Irish; but, 
» chiefly by the powerful machine of 
which I have now described.” 


Of the Glasgow Bridewell Mr Gur- 
ney speaks most favourably—and he 
thus concludes : 

** It gaye us t satisfaction that an 
epporniy was offorded us, through the 

ess of the magistrates, of forming in 
this city a Committee of Ladies, who have 
tly undertaken to visit and super- 
intend the females both in the Jail and in 
the Bridewell. The object of the Com- 
mittee is to instruct the ignorant, to pro- 
vide the unemployed with work, to pro- 
mote a daily reading of the Scriptures, and 
to watch over these criminals individually, 
not only when in prison, but, as far as pos- 
sible, after they leave it.” 

We have no room for any reflections 
on these statements. Mr Gurney 
seems to have been struck, as he well 
might, with the paucity of crime 
throughout most of the districts which 
he yisited, This he attributes truly 
** to the universal religious education 
of the lower orders, and to the gencral 
dissemination among them of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures.” ‘* What encourage- 
ment,” he well observes; “‘ may be 
derived from such an example, for 





Prisons. 


(Reb. 
those labours of Christian charity 


that are now directed throughout the 
British empire, and in so many other 
countries also, to these unspeakably 
important objects !” wo 
Yet can there be a stronger proof 
of the sad abuses and defects in. pri 
sons in less enlightened countries, han 
that even in Scotland, the land of y- 
niversal intelligence and piety, so ma~ 
ny dng exist in which religion is 
a thing forgotten, and the wretched 
inmates left to pine away without the 
only sure means of consolation and a- 
mendment. In some instances, in- 
deed, the decay and dilapidation of 
prisons is owing to the best of all 
causes—their long-continued disuse; 
and nothing could so forcibly awaken 
the mind of the reader to the general 
happiness and virtue of our country. 
men than the picture which Mr Gurs 
ney has occasionally drawn of some 
solitary criminal lying unthought of 
in a prison, whose cells have been long 
deserted, and who hopes in vain ‘for 
the comfort of one wretch like himself 
to share his confinement and ‘his 


t. 

We conclude with remarking, that 
though the state of many prisons in 
Scotland is certainly such as demands 
scrutiny and reformation, yet is the 
evil to be remedied insignificant’ in 
comparison with that which has for 
so long nurtured the growth of crime 
in England. In her mighty capital, 
and in some of the manufacturing 
counties, crime has been perfectly syse 
tematized ; and the highest schools, in 
which the children of iniquity are 
taught, are within the walls built for 
theirpunishment. The beneficent plans 
of philanthropists will have to contend 
there against all the veteran power 
of wickedness intrenched within its 
strongest holds. But in Scotland, not- 
withstanding the melancholy increase 
of crime during the last ten years:in 
most of her principal towns, prisons 
have not become the great national 
seminaries of vice. It is much easier 
to prevent than to remedy. The gor- 
gon face of inveterate evil may palsy 
the efforts of those who seek to expe 
her from her old hereditary reign; 
but the righteous resolution of a re- 
forming philanthropy would be indeed 
cheered in its course, were the ills it 
sought to remove, being but of young 
growth, to be seen falling asunder at 
every step of its progress, and were, 
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after day to shew the great end 

J olchows nearer and more near. 
That this would speedily be the case 
with all enlightened attempts to im- 
em 


er geariegpell Ir carer disciplin 
Beotlandy:nétie ill doubt, who know 
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indeed the smallest ondene and 
inattention to any of those sources from 
which may flow over the land a fast- 
increasing flood of misery and crime: 





MADAME KRUDENER. 


Tur continental newspaper-writers— 
a wise and sagacious set of people, 
seem to have attached sotne degree of 
political importance to the character 
assumed by Madame Krudener, as a 
teacher of mystical theology. And the 
- lady herself, if we are to judge by the 
tone of her followers, is not unwilling 
to afford an indirect testimony in fa- 
vour of this supposition, at least so far 
as regards the obedience with which 
kings and princes are said to have lis- 
tened to her exhortations. 

How far the conduct of state affairs 
might or might not be benefited by en- 
trusting them to the management of old 
women, or whether symptoms of such 
management may or may not have been 
occasionally discoverable in modern his- 
tory, it is not for us to presume to in- 
quire ; yet we think that posterity will 
entertain reasonable doubts whether 
Madame Krudener had really any great 
share in iating “the holy alli- 
ance,” that celebrated treaty which has 
terrified so many of our contemporaries 
in the belief that a new kind of “ Ce- 
sarean Popery” is about to be institut- 
ed in the world. 

This claim, however, is made on her 
behalf in a kind of demi-official article, 
inserted in the Quotidienne, and which 
occasioned the suppression of the num- 
ber in which it appeared. The writer, 
who is evidently high in the confidence 
of Madame, asserts that (sans penser) 
she suggested the idea of the compact 
in question to the allied sovereign 
Many ees events have been brought 
about by negotiators and statesmen, 
without their thinking any thing at all 
of the consequences which would en- 
sue from the parts which they were 
acting, and Madame Krudener’s eulo~ 
gist therefore feels that his qualifying 
sag ys does not in the least detract 

her substantial merits. He in- 
forms us, that she effected her intent, 
“not indeed by flattery, but by the 
energetic discourses which she address- 
_ ed to the monarchs.” She was un- 


.— 


wearied in her endeayours “ to prove 


that the successes and _ victories of 
Hanaperte were the punishments with 
which Heaven thought fit to visit the 
old dynasties of Europe,” asa “ehas- 
tisement for involving themselves in 
warfare, merely to gratify their own 
ambition and love fT gcse Besides 
which, as the writer says, “ the reli- 
gous and moral influence of Madame 
udener has wrought wonders in the 
mind of a certain great personage.— 
This monarch, who in so many respects 
resembles both our Henri Quatreandour 
Louis le Grand, was fettered by a Gab- 
rielle, a la Valliere, but Madame Krude- 
ner, by the ‘ onction’ of her discourses, 
succeeded in extinguishing the fires 
which raged in the bosoms of the royal 
loyer as well as of his mistress,” and, 
what is still more extraordinary, “‘ she 
has been able to cause the most pure 
and virtuous friendship to succeed to 
this sinful passion. After this moral 
miracle, it would not have been diffi- 
cult for Madame Krudener to have 
reigned triumphant in a certain power- 
ful court, but she prefers pr ing on 
her pilgrimage through Switzer 
and Swabia, defying the stormis and 
ers of the mountains, occupied 
only in teaching the doctrines of the 
Gospel to the crowds who follow her, 
but without entertaining any intention 
of becoming the foundress of a mew 
’ sect.” 

We shall not trouble our readers by 
attempting to explain the innuendoes 
and allusions contained in the forego- 
ing extract, but it must be remarked 
that in delineating the character of 
Madame Krudener, her anonymous 
friend would have enabled us_ to ap- 
preciate it more justly, if he had added 
that there was a time when this power- 
fil advocate of the cause of virtue was 
full as willing as the charming Gab- 


' rielle herself to make a most grateful 


return to the love, not indeed of a so- 
vereign, becatise no sovereign present- 

* This is not quite consistent with the 
Swiss accounts. EDITOR. 
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éd himself, but of any mortabman pos- 
aamring <iccent pretensions to the tavour 
of such a lady as the French are will- 
ing to designate by the ing para- 
is of “ une amé sensible.” ‘The 
words may be easily translated. with 
the help of Chambaud’s Dictionary. 
But our grandfathers (let alone our 
dmothers) were used to call la- 
es of this genus by quite another 
name in plain English, and a very ugly 
name it was. We do not use su 
words now—because we have become 
almost as refined in our phraseology as 
the French. 

‘Barbara Juliana, Baroness of Kru- 
dener, was born at Riga, in the year 
1766, but she passed her youth at 
Paris, and at Strasburgh, where it is 
said that her talents excited universal 
admiration. ‘The author of a biogra- 

hical sketch *, from whence we col- 
ect our facts, praises her for “ early 
piety and devotion,” and he notices 

er steady resistance to the then pre- 
vailing infidelity of the French nation. 
He rests this assertion mainly upon an 
anecdote related by Madame Krudener 
“to one of my acquaintances.” —The 
sum of the story so told by Madame 
Krudener is, that in consequence of 
an invitation to a ball—she once omit- 
ted to orm her usual devotions, a 
néglect for which she felt so much re- 
morse, that her health suffered greatly 
from the poignancy of her feelings. 
At the age of sixteen, Barbara Juliana 
became the wife of Baron von Kru- 
dener, whom she accompanied to St 
Army and afterwards to Venice, 
the baron having received the honour- 
able appointment of ambassador to the 
ublic front the court of Russia.— 

e have just heard of the sensitive 
feelings of the baroness, yet pious as 
she was, her “ vivacity” (we translate 
the words of her biographer) was un- 
able to withstand the temptations of 
the gay circles either of the northern 
or 0: . southern er betes and, as aa 
biographer says, “ she was betray 
into recone indiscretions, which 
cast a shade over her youth ; indiscre- 
tions of which she now always ‘speaks 
with a warning voice of repentance.” 
Easily yielding to those men who un- 


Madame Krudener. 





[Feb. 
derstood how to win her affections 
their talents and accomp!ishments, the 
tranquillity of her domestic life. was 
disturbed in a most melancholy man. 
ner, till at length these unfortunate 
occurrences occasioned a lasting 
ration between the baroness and her 
husband.” 

Atier this event she returned to Pa. 
ris, where various adventures befel 
her ; she appeared in the character of 
a wit, a beauty, and became the 
“* centre of attraction of a numerous 
circle of men of talent.” Bernard de 
St Pierre was a very intimate friend 
of Madame i.rudener ; “‘ but Garat, 
the opera-singer, though wild and vio. 
lent, possessed her heart.” 

1t was during this brilliant residence 
at Paris, that Madame Krudener pro- 
duced a singular novel, entitled, “ Va- 
leria,” * Madame is the heroine of her 
own romance. Young, lovely, and 
ethereal, she fascinates a protegee of 
the Count her husband, and Gustavus 
de Linar at length pines away and 
dies in hopeless passion, which he 
never ventures to declare. ‘The cata- 
strophe is fictitious, for happily there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose, 
that any of her numerous admirers 
ever found it necessary to die in .that 
way ; but her feelings, and especi 
those which she entertained tow. 
the worthy dull husband to whom she 
was linked, are strongly expressed ; 
the Baron, for instance, is certainly 
not described con amore in the follow- 
ing family party.— 

“ Nous recontrames le comte 4 l’entrée 
des lagunes, le vent s’etoit levé, et la barque 
commengoit a avoir un mouvement pénible. 
Je m’etonnois du calme de Valérie. Le 
comté avoit été enchanté de la trouver, et 
de la voir micux portante, mais il nous dit 
qu'il avoit eu un courrier desagréable. I 
paroissoit réveur. J'avois deja remarqué 
qu’alors la contesse ne lui parloit jamais. 
Lille étoit assise 4 céte de moi; elle s’ap- 
procha de mon oreille et me dit. ** Comme 
jai peur, c’est en vain que je tache de 
m’agerrir pour plaire a mon mari ; jamais 
je ne m*habituerai a l’eau. Elle prit en 
méme temps ma main, et la mit sur son 
ceur. Voyez comme il batte me dit elle. 
Hors de moi, defaillant, je ne lui repondis 
rien ; mais je plagai 4 mon tour sa main 


, Sur mon ceur, qui battvit avec violence. 





oil Der Einsiedler ein Fragment aan Ors 
rau von Krudener. Herausgegeben un 
mit einer Biographie dieser Merkwiirdigen 
Frau befertigt von K. 8. Leipzig 1818. 


' Dans ce moment use vague souleva fort- 


ment la barque; le vent souffloit avec im-~ 
petuosité et Valerie se précipita sur le sein 





* Valerie, on Lettres de Gustave de Li-~ 
nar, a Emnest de g***-—Paris, 1804. 
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deson mari. Oh que je sentis bien or 
neant, et tout ce que nous separait 
Mf des affaires publiques, ne 
8 .qu’un instant de Valerie ; il la ras- 
sura, lui dit qu’elle etoit un enfant et que 
de memoire d’homme, il n’avoit pas péri de 
patque dans les lagunes. Et cependant 
elle etoit sur son Sein, il respiroit son sonfle, 
son coeur battait contre le sien et il restait 
froid, froid comme une pierre! Cetre idée 
me donna une fureur que je ne puis rendre. 
Quoi me disoisje tandis que l’orage qui sou- 
leve mon sein menace de me » qu'une 
seule de ses caresses je l’acheterois par tout 
mon sang, il ne sent pas son bonheur. Et 
toi Valerie, un lien que tu formas dans 
Vimprévoyante enfancie, un devoir dicté par 
tes parens t’enchaine et te ferme le ciel que 
Yamour sauroit créer pour toi! Oui Va- 
Jerie tu n’as encore rien connu, puisque tu 
ne connois.que cet hymen que j’abhorre, que 
ce sentiment tiede, &c”—Vuléric, vol. ii. 
pp- 11.—14. 
The enchanting portrait which Ma- 
dame Krudener draws of her own 
, when exhibited in dancing the 
shawl-dance to the music of the Eng- 
lish lord, is equally in character.— 
‘ Elle ceda aux instances; Lord Mery, 
it un violon ; Valerie demanda son schale 
‘un mousselin bleu foncée; elle ecarta ses 
cheveux de dessus son front; elle mit son 
schale sur sa téte ; il descendit le long de ses 


temples, de ses ules, c’est Valerie qu’il 
faut voir; c’est elle qui a la fois decente, 
timide, noble, profondement sensible, 


trouble, entraine, emeut, arrache les larmes, 
et fait palpiter le coeur, comme il palpite 
quand il est dominé par un grand ascendant ; 
c'est elle qui e cette grace charmante 
qu’on ne peut s’apprendre mais que la nature 
arevelée eh secret a quelques etres superieurs: 
elle n’est pas le resultat de l’art ; elle a été 
apportée du ciel avec les vertus.—Ceux qui 
n’ont vu que ce mecanisme difficile et eton- 
nant a la verité, cette grace de convenance, 
ceux la disje n’ont pas d’idee de la danse de 
Valerie, tantot comme Niobe elle arrachoit 
un eri, &c.”— Valerie, vol. i p. 107. 109. 
In the preface to the “third edi- 
tion” the novel is well puffed, either 
by the bookseller or by the authoress 
herself. Its success was unexampled. 
“ Bien pen d’ouvrages out été accueillis 
avec une bienveillance aussi generale que 
celle qu’on a temoignée a Valerie; tous les 
journaux en ont parlé, l’opinion, qui ordi- 
Nalrement ne se prononce que lentement, 
meme pour les meilleurs ouvrages, paroit 
avoir été entrainée d’un commun accord ; 
et le roman qui n’en est peutétre pas un, 
comme J’a dit un de nos auteurs les plus 
celebres, a emporté de suffrages unanimes, 
et il jouit d°un plus brillant succés.” 
We have given sufficient specimens 
of madame’s style. It will be readily 
allowed, that Valeria is an apt imita~ 
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tion of the German novels of the Wer- 
therian cast. With all their truth and 
chastity of feeling, Madame Krudener 
one credit to rpary! for having avoid- 

* tout ce qui est reprehensible dans 
Werther.” We Ko neg iscuss her 
moral principles, which are somewhat 
ostentatiously enounced. Some of the 
descriptive passages are ‘ably written ; 
but the chief merit of her two volumes 
in duodecimo, consists in their being 
records of that “‘ vivacity” of tem- 
perament which at different periods of 
Madame Krudener’s life has taken, 
such opposite directions. 

About the year 1815, Madame Kru- 
dener, whose “ early piety” now: re- 
gained its early ascendancy, entered 
upon her new vocation at Bale, where 
she gained many proselytes, yet she 
was suspected of being a political emis- 
sary, and the magistracy expelled her 
from the canton. Aran next became 
the scene of her labours, She preach- 
ed and she prayed; one Monsieur 
Empeytas, a young Genevan minis- 
ter, officiated as the minister of her 
conventicle, and some of her dogmas 
were more clearly enounced. It was 
declared, that she could not fully ap- 
prove of any of the existing sects of 
Christianity, but that her doctrines 
would be such as to be unobjectionable 
to all. In the summer of 1816 she 
passed again through Bale, but fear- 
ing the police, she established herself 
just beyond the frontier, in the terri- 
tory of the Grand-Duchy of Baden. 
The crops had failed, and the poor 
were suffering greatly from dearth.— 
Madame Krudener distributed large 
sums to the necessitous, and the lower 
classes flocked to listen to her rhapso- 
dies, in which the rich were censured 
with more zeal than charity ; her con- 
duct did not escape the vigilance of 
the police of his Highness the Grand 
Duke, and Madame was driven from 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden. 

This treatment elicited an indignant 
epistle from Madame Krudener, ad- 
dressed by her to her son-in-law, Ba- 
ron Berkheim, the minister of the in- 
terior at Carlsruhe, and in which she 
modestly enumerates the gifts which 
qualify her for the mission which, as she 
says, she believes is intrusted to her. 

“+ Tt was necessary,” exclaims Madame 
Krudener, “ i. be woman pent oe been 
b t up ami luxury and plea- 
ae come to tell the poor rhs she 


is happy when she sits upon a wooden stool, 
for the purpose of administering comfort te 
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is vanity, and to overturn the 1 
idols of the saloons of splendour— 
whilst she blushes when she recollects, that 
she once attem to distinguish herself 
therein, by displaying her portion of wit and 
her talents ! !” 

Banished from Baden, she proceed- 
ed to the interior of Switzerland, and 
in June 1817 she arrived at Lucerne ; 
her — as usual, oy her 
praises in the newspapers. y com- 
— her to John the Baptist in the 

t, “ She gives meat and drink to 
the soul, the heart, and the belly, ¢ sie 
speiset und triinkt die Giester dieerzen 
und die magen) ; she is a refuge for 

sinner. Dwelling in a wooden 


cottage, surrounded by a few unos- 
tentatious companions, and clothed in 
a plain blue gown, she is accessible 


toevery one. She speaks with fervour 
and lofty dignity, exhorting her hearers 
to the practice of all Christian virtues, 
and she showers down benedictions 
upon benedictions.” Unfortunately 
the council of the Canton could not be 
made to believe in her sanctity, and 


(re 


the police-officers politely a 
her to Schaffhausen, rp At 
her mission in Switzerland had ented. 
In the autumn she made a fruitless 
endeavour to re-enter the federal ter. 
ritory, but her old persecutors, the 
police-officers, again repulsed her. Af. 
ter a short residence at Frei 
(Breisgau) she was passed on by the 
poliee ‘to Leipsic, through Baden and 
Wirtemberg, and the other interven- 
ing German States. Madame com- 
plained of indisposition at Leipsic, and 
she was allowed to continue. there 
during a month, at the end of which 
@ new escort conducted her te the 
Prussian dominions, where she arriva 
ed, aecompanied by one only of her 
original coadjutors and followers—¢ 
M. Koilner, by birth a Brunswick. 
er. 

We will not wrong poor Johanna 
Southcote, by comparing her to Mas 
dame Krudener, still less can Madame 
be classed with the rapt extatic vir 
gins of the Catholic church, with a St 
Bridget or a St Catherine, a St The. 
resa or a Maria d’Agonda: This silly 
creature is not an honest ignorant en- 
thusiast. Attempting to conceal her 
selfish passions beneath the mask of 
religion, vanity alone impels her, and 
she feeds the poor in her “‘ plain blue 
gown,” solely to attract a throng, be« 
cause she can now no longer interest 
the company im a ball-room, by shew- 
ing her shapes in a blue shawl, whilst 
Milor Merry plays the fiddle. 





OBSERVATIONS ON *‘ PETERS 


Txovcu it is said on the title-page 
that these volumes are sold by all the 
booksellers, yet, strange to tell, a 
single copy is not to be found among all 
the bibliopoles of Edinburgh. These 
gentlemen are really very remiss—and 
seem not to know their own interest. 
They seldom think of selling a new 
publication till it has become an old 
one; and if you bid them get it for 

‘ou from London, it sometimes makes 
its appearance after the time usually 
occupied by a voyage homefrom India— 
but, generally, itneverreaches our Seot- 
tish capital at all—and if inquired for 
some time afterwards, you are told that 
it is out of print. For our own parts, we 


LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK.’* 


are easy about this mode of carrying 
on business, for all writers of any 
eminence send their works instantly 
down “ To the Editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine ;” and as that well-meaning 
ill-used manreads but little, we Contri- 
butors have all these presentation-co- 
pies to ourselves, and have fitted up a 
snug library of our own in Gabriel's 
Road, “ as thou goest up to the land 
of Ambrose.” There we make a point 
of meeting twice a-week, at _ five 
o'clock toa hair—and, as Mr. Ambrose 
sends us in, on the most moderate terms, 
uantum suff of excellent pork-chops 
ar poate porter (a dias which 
Mr Kemble used always to eat pre- 





ing the Substance of some familiar Communications 


. * Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being 
concerning the 
Aberystwith, 1819. 


State of Scotland, written during a late Visit to that Country. 
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vious to his performance of Hamlet), 
mo wonder that we write, during the 
eyening, many taking and spirit-stir- 


articles. 
The volumes from which we shall 
now make a few extracts, appeared on 
our dissection-table on the 5th in- 
stant, and having drawn lots who 
should have them to read and to re- 
view, the longest slip of cig ge de gar 
was plainly discerned to be a shred of 
a not very old number of the Edin- 

h Review—article—State of Par- 
ties)—was found in the fist of us, 
Mordecai Mullion. By the way, this 
method of writing by lot ought to be 
more generally practised. Nothing 
can be imagined more delightful. 





** Custom cannot stale 
Its infinite variety.” 


It was one of the happy thoughts of 
that “ Cherub tall,” Odoherty the 
standard-bearer—and never shall we 
forget (we had almost fallen there in- 
to the first personal pronoun) the fil- 
lup it gave all our spirits, one dull 
November day, soon after the Chaldee 
Manuscript broke out. We ourselves 
had uniformly discharged the duties 
of the divinity department, or in other 
words, had filled the theological chair. 
And the gentle reader may judge of our 
surprise, when called upon to under- 
take, on a moment's warning, “‘ Miss 
Spence and the Bagman.”  Signifer 
Dohertiades had always had the charge 
of the list of deaths and marriages— 
an office which sat with a peculiar 
grace on him who had more than once 
paid his vows to the altar of Hymen, 
and whose death-deeds, yet fresh 
in the recollection of the public, had, 
after deciding, in conjunction with the 
Anglo-Spanish troops, the Penin- 
sular war, turned, along with the 
timely advance of the Prussian army 
under his friend Blucher, the fortune 
.of the day, yet doubtful, at Waterloo. 
Him the lot elevated, for one month, 
to the “ Literary and Philosophical 
Intelligence ;” a department whose 
arduous duties he discharged not only 
with his characteristic promptitude 
and despatch, but with a happy knack 
of selection, wonderful in one de- 
voted from his very cradle to war. 
But it would be useless to tell all the 
metamorphoses that thus ensued 


throughout the members of our body 
corporate. The ha 
soon found to result 


jiest effects were 
this judici- 
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ous invention of the adjutant’s genius, 
Nothing ean now come amiss to any 
of us. A poem of B or Moore— 
or a System of Political Economy, 
by James Grahame, Esq, (the Anti- 
Malthusian)—a New System of Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, by Francis 
Maximus Macnab, —~or a Report 
of the Dilettanti Society of Edin- 
burgh, from their hall, No 209, High- 
Street—a plan for a new Academical 
Institution—or a Letter to the Con- 
ductors of the dying Edinburgh Re- 
view—Verses on a late melancholy 
event, by Peter Picken, cobbler in 
Falkirk—or, Observations on the 
Seope and Tendency of the Writ- 
ings of Lord Bacon, by Macve 
Napier, Esquire—for one and all 
of these, and others like to these, if 
other such there be, are one and all 
of us now and henceforth prepared. 
Each man boldly pulls out his slip 
from an old military cap, worn by 
the standard-bearer at the battles of 
Talavera, Atbuera, Salamanca, Fu- 
entes d’Honore, Vittoria, and Wa- 
terloo—and instantly addresses him- 
self to the task enjoined—he it polities 
or poetry—history, sacred or profane— 
miscellaneous literature—or the ab- 
stract and severer sciences. 

Being friends to a free trade, we 
have scorned to solicit for a patent— 
and (better late than never) most 
cheerfully recommend the adoption of 
Odoherty’s plan, to the Editor of the 
Supplement. Had it been sooner 
adopted in the conduct of that illus- 
trious work, what strange varieties 
might the world have seen—and no 
less sweet than strange. How excel- 
lent had it been to have perused. the 
article “Chivalry,” by that perfect gen- 
tleman J. R. Maceulloch, Esq., while, 
on the corn laws, Walter Scott would 
in turn have written like a master- 
baker !—The article ‘* Dancing” would 
then have been entrusted to Professor 
Leslie, while the learned Editor him- 
self would, on the same principle, have 
undertaken “ Conveyancing.” But we 
ean go no farther, verbum sapienti. 

Dr Morris (for he is the author) 
has adopted a somewhat ambitious 
title to his letters—yet we must not rob 
Peter to pay Paul—and confess honest- 
ly, that the Doctor has given to the 
world two very amusing volumes. He 
performed ‘his journey from Aberyst- 
with, where, we understand, he is in 
very extensive practice as a medical 
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man, in a shandry-dan of his own in- 
vention, of which, by the bye, we hear 
the rather toomuch—it being evidently 
the Doctor's hobby. He arrived in Edin- 
burgh about the middle of last winter 
—and past a month there—regularly 
attending the Parliament House, the 
theatre, routes, balls, churches, and 
all other places of public amusement 
—so that nothing seems to have 
escaped him. He then ran_ his 
shandry-dan into Glasgow under the 
six hours, beating the Telegraph by 
eleven minutes, and during a fort- 
night’s residence in that city, put up, 
nominally, at the Buck’s Head—tor 
Mrs Jardine seems to have had but 
little of his company, invitations hav- 
ing poured in upon him from all 
quarters. He found time, however, 
in the midst of all his racketing, to 
write long letters to his kinsfolk in 
Wales—and tells us that a sudden 
thought struck him to have them 
printed—and no sooner said than done. 
The manuscript was instantly sent 
to a Mr Reece, who is the very Bal- 
lantyne of Aberystwith, and in one 
month it was transformed into a most 
beautiful piece of Welsh typography. 
The great object of the work before us 
seems to be to give a philosophical es- 
timate of the legal and mercantile 
character of Scotland—and this our 
author tries to accomplish, by delin- 
eating the society of Edinburgh and of 
Glasgow. We shall enable our read- 
ers to judge, from pretty copious ex- 
tracts, how far Dr Morris has succeed- 
ed in his attempt. He speaks thus 
cavalierly of the whigs of Edinburgh. 
“ The Whigs are still lords of public 
epinion in Edinburgh to an extent-of which, 
before visiting Scotland, 1 could scarcely 
have, formed any adequate notion. The 
Tories have all the political power, and have 
er ane yr ght cause (and I 

myself inca; assigning any ra- 

tional one,) Sa ome does not A to 
have given them command of much sway 


opinions, even of those that 
litical 





selves among the, Scottish Tories,. which 
met my eye ere I had been long in Edin- 


‘* Tam inelined, the whole, to attri- 
bute a deal of this to the influence of 
the Edinburgh Review. That work was 


set on foot and conducted for some years 
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with an astonishing degree of spirit +. and 
although it never did any thin Lape 
to mu ; 


respect either from Engli ; 
lars, or English patriots, or Engi Po 
tians, I can. easily see how much such g° 
St the atiaialprejudions of" Sosedecag 
i judices of : 
should have cuened a wonderful authority: 
over the intellect of the city in which it was 
published. . Very many of its faults (I mean 
these of the less serious kind—such az its. 
faults in r to literature and taste), were 
all ada for the meridian of Scotland; 
and for a time certainly the whole country 
was inclined to take a pride in its Success, 
The Prestige of the Edinburgh Review has 
now most undoubtedly vanished even there ; 
but there still remains a shadow of it suffi- 
cient to invest its old conductors with a kind 
of authority over the minds of those who 
once were di to consider them as in- 
fallible judges, de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis; And then the high eminertce of 
some of these gentlemen in their profession 
of the law, gives them another kind of hold 
upon the great body of persons following 
that profession—which is every thing in’ 
Edinburgh, because the influence of those 
who follow it is not neutralized to any con- 
siderable extent by the presence of any great 
i » orof any great intellectual cul- 
tivation out of themselves. The Scotchare 
a people of talkers; and among such @ 
people it is wonderful how far the influence 
of any one person may be carried around 
and below him, by mere second—third—and 
fourth hand babbling, all derived from oné 
trivial source. I am not, however, of opi- 
nion that this kind of work will goon mudr 
longer. Jeffrey has evidently got sick of 
the Review—or rather, he has evid 
written himself out (and indeed my 
wonder is, that a person of such limited ac- 







Cheb: 





quirements as his should not have written’ © 


himself out much sooner in such a depart. 
ment) ;—Brougham has enough to do in 
Parliament—that is to say, he gives him- 
self enough to do; and even there you well 
know what.a Charlatan kind of reputation 
he has. Horner isdead. Walter Scott has 
long since left them.—The Review is now a 
very sensible, plain sort of book—in its best 
parts, certainly not rising above the British 
Review—and m its inferior parts thereis often 
a display of calm drivelling, much beyond’ 
what the British Review itself would admit. 
And then there is no point—no wit—no joke 
—no spirit, nothing of the glee of young ex- 
istence about.it. . It. is a adap book, 
more proper to be read- between sleeping 
and Ba among old, sober, cautious 
tradesmen, than to give any spring to the 
fancy or reason of the young, the active, 
and the intelligent." The secret will out 
ere long—viz. that the Edinburgh Review- 
ers have not been able to get any effectual 
recruits among the young people about them.’ 
‘There is no infusion of fresh blood into the 
veins of the Review. When one visits 
Edinburgh, where one cannot stir a step 




















of concoction in every corner. But, 
the fact is, that the yoyng Edinburgh 


cess 
alas! 
Whigs are a set of very stupid fellows, and 
the Review must wait long enough if it is 
never to be resuscitated but by them. 


“« They are really a very di ble set of 
I mean those.of that do 

make any i at all to literary cha- 
are very ill educated in ge- 
ve no classical learning ; few 


y persons 
of their acquirements and capacity—can be 
alleisedying philosophy: They know some- 
times a little about chemistry and geo! 
to be sure, ae Coe are studies in whi 
the proficiency of mere amateurs can never 
be any great matter. They know a ve 
little of English history and politics—enoug 
to enable them to spin out a few half-hours 
of blarney in their debating societies. But, 
upon the whole, it may safely be asserted, 
that all they know worthy of being known 
upon any subjects of general literature, po- 
lities, or philosophy, is derived from the 
Edinburgh Review itself ; and as they can- 
not do the Review any great service by 
giving it back its own materials, I conceive 
that this work is just in the act of falling a 
sacrifice to habits of ial acquirement, 
and contented ignorance, which it was short- 
sighted enough to encourage, if not to create, 
in order to serve its own temporary pu’ 
among the rising generation in Scodan > 

* One would imagine, however, that these 
young whigs might have begun, long ere this 
time, to suspect somewhat of their own si- 
tuation. They must be quite aware, that 
they have never written a single page in the 
Edinburgh Review, or that, if they have 
done so, their pages were universally looked 
upon as the mere lumber of the book : con- 
trasting, too, their own un uctive - 
lance with the laborious mr = 
years of those whom they worship, and in 
whose walk they would fain be sup) to 
be following—it is difficult to understand 
how they happen to keep themselyes so free 
from the qualms of conscious imbecility. 
Perhaps, atter all, they are au fond less 
coneeited than they appear to be; but cer- 
tainly to judge from externals, there never 


was a more self-satisfied crew of young ig- 

-Doramypses. After being let a little into 

~~ = and attainments, I can- 
or. IV. 
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not. say but that I derived a considerable 
degree of amusement from the 

— a As for their it 
is utter drivelling, the moment 
leave their flare reo moment ped 
give over quoting,) that I mustown I found 
no great entertainment in it. -It is a pity. 
to see a fine country like Scotland, a eoun- 
try so rich in recollections of glorious anti- 
quity, so rich in the monuments of genius, 
at this moment adorned with not a few fulle 
grown living trees of immortal fruit—it is a 
pity to see such a country so devoid of pro- 
mise for her future harvests, It is a pity to 
see her soil wasting on the nurture of this 
unproductive pesti underwood, juices 
which, under better direction, might give 
breadth to the oak, and elevation to the 
pine,” &c.—Vol. I, pp. 106—12. 


* * * * 

“« The respectable elder whigs must, of a 
surety, feel very sore w all this 3 for it 
is not to be supposed, that they can be quite 
so easily satisfied with these gregarii, 
as the young gregarii are with ves. 
I understand, accordingly, that nothing 
gives them so much visible delight as the 
appearance of any thing like a revival of ta- 
lent among their . When a young 
whig makes a tolerable speech at the bar, 
or writes a tolerable law- , or adven- 
tures to confess himself author of a tolerable 
paragraph in a party ——— when 

e manifests any symptom possessing 
better parts than the confessedly dull fel- 
lows around him, there is much rejoicing in 
the high places, a most remarkable crow- 
ing and clapping of wings in honour of the 
rising luminary. The young genius is fed 
and fattened for a season with puffs and 
praises ; and, in consequence of that kind 
of dominion or prestige to which I have al- 
ready alluded, the very tories begin to con- 
template him with g little awe and reve- 
rence, as a future formidable antagonist, 
with whom it may be ag well to be upon 
some tolerable terms in a Well—a 
year or two goes over his head, and the ge- 
nius has not yigibly improved in any ho 
except conceit. e is now an esta 
young whig genius. If any situation be- 
comes empty, which it w be convenient 
for him to fill, and if, notwithstanding of 
this, he is not promoted tg it by those, whom, 
on every occasion, he makes the objects of 
his ignorant abuse—this neglect of him is 
talked of by himself and his friends, as if 
it were virtually a neglect of genius in the 
abstract ;—with so ot al iness ae 

e enter into the spirit of a per- 
pacar A Dutch pai ie could not 
typify ideal beauty under a more clumsy 
and heavy shape, than they sometimes do 
genius ; nor are the ishing, coy, and 
conscious airs of some Venus over a lust-house 
at Schedam, a bg tere iay: emt 
way, than the fat indignant fatuity of some 
of these neglected geniuses of " 

** So many of ' geniuses, however, 
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have how been. puffed and pushed 
to a little eotanrell dies 


in vain the obstimate, or as Homer 
calls it, ** impudent” stonc’s alacrity in 


‘Rbrrig tate widovds avi wseo Awss civedys.” 
_. Wbid, p. 119. 
. Peter then devotes two long letters 
to the state of education in Edinburgh ; 
and we have detected some er- 
rors‘in hi 
—_ pursued itr.our university, and 
can by no means concur with him in 
ES er pe ke 
not a few et it is 
wonderful with pd ee he has 


ene into the spirit of the system. 
@ propose, on a future occasion, to 
take tp the cudgels in behalf of our 
Alma Mater, and to defend her against 
the attacks of this Oxonian, in whose 
mind, liberal as it is, we think that 
we can discern some slight — 
of prejudices fostered yang, groves 
of Rhedicina; but, for the present, 
Wwe conterit re with — a 
passage, distinguished, as we think, for 
cafitiont and liberality, and which 
shews that Peter’s heart is of the right 


‘¢ "The ideas entertained in re- 
ing the state of religion ia eoaaed, 

‘ as absurd as those which used to be 
about the external of 
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ually 
impiety of the higher orders of 
rynién. 3? Brewer is a 
ither of eqttally abo- 
heresies—Atheism or Calvinism. 
tepresent the faith of this couti- 
strange Cteattite somewhat after the 
old Janus, dressed’ on orie side in 


Hite 
bs 
F 


E 
: 


B 


ra 
v 


a solemn suit of ciistomary blue, and on the 
other et her og he 
fille-de-joie—gi et right e 

of fellowship to Selim Mines, atid 


left oh a’kivte 
beau, David Hume.” 


> 


: 
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> terly ; 






aanaatl is, 2 at ae 
a work for TT have, tn almcee-enee 
other respect, thie greatest estecmusthy 

Review. It is a pity that tise 


wotk, whieh exerts over the public mind of 


Engletd so salu an influence, a 
guardian of het character—her true Pr 
racter: and reli ig 


» both 7 religionss.it 
at this admiral 
ainal ts top Way tend to beep up haa 
per 


the ma of its readers No 

there is éxetise for them, that they 
view the tind of Scotland as represetited in 
some measure in the Edinburgh Review, 
But I, who arm certainly no admirer of the 
religion of the Edinburgh Review, think it 
éxtreniely unfair to represent it as being 
either the oracle or symbol of the spirit of 
the whirein it is produced, 

— Edinburgh reviewers sit a 
oe the chair of the seoffer, should the 


of the religious condition of a coun 

fiot long ago possessed an Er. 
skine, and which at this moment can bout 
of Moncrieff, Alison, arid Chalmers? Th 
truth is, that I believe no country in 


has come down to them entite; it is preached 
throughout this country by a body of clergy. 
men who, if they cannot pretend to so much 
1 ition as some of our Eng. 


formed upon matters of actual life thm 
are—far more fitted to be the friends 
instructors of their parishionerssfar 

more humble in their desires, and, Imay 

add, far. more uhexceptionably 

in eo life and conversation. 

** The appearance of a single Sunday in 
Scotland, is of itself sufficient to shew the 
ity of the late sarcasms in the Quat- 

e churches are thronged, not with 
the peasantry and mechanics alone, but with 
every order and condition of men and wo- 
men who are capable of reading the Bible, 
or listening to a sertnon. The Scotch have 
indeed got rid of a great many of those ts#e- 
less prejudices with which their forefathets 
were infected, and which still seem to lingér 
in the bosoms of some of our own . 
men ; but the trunk has been 
not weakened, by the lopping off of its t0t- 
ten branches afd excrescencies; and al- 
though the tree of their neighbours may 
cast a broader shade, I have my dotbis 
whether it be productive of better fruit. 

“* The most remarkable ch which has 
Occutred in the religious thi of the 
Scotch, is that which may be observed in 





‘tegard to their mode of treating those who 


profess a persuasion different from their 


‘own. Half 2 century ago, a Papist, or 


event ah Episcopalian, appeared very little 


rénioved’ from the condition of a Heathen 
“iti the eyes of a good Scots Presbyterian : 


wat 
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ing party, (tea arid” turn-out, 
where EN 
many novel remarks on the 


of’ Byron, Walter Scott, 

. 5 a At So Ahn 
ttrick Shepherd in propria persona— 
where he was — = ey 
wisition on things in , by @ 
Galans Frenchman, wie coitiaded 
his diatribe with these consolatory 
words, “ I do very much approve 
are’—where he was inform- 

ed, by one old lady, that Buonaparte 
is ‘a mere poltroon, and by another, 
that the march of’ intellect will infal- 
libly render'® reform in Parliament 
within the next half-cen- 

tury; &c. &c. all very r to be 
treasured up and remembered by any 
frequenter of Tabby at-homes, but 
dismissed with infinite scorn by Doc- 
tor Morris, who is a two-bottle man, 
beh of those, to use Madame Def- 
8 phrase, ut n’aiment pas la prose. 
There is also Le excellink Chaplet on 
the bar of Scotland, wherein the Doc- 
tor has favoured us with most graphic 
and lively portraitures of Messrs Clerk, 
Cranstoun, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and se- 
veral others of less note. There is also 
a amusing account of a ball, which 
the seems to have been wonder- 
fully delighted with, although he mo- 
destly declined participating in the 
more active part of its pleasures. The 
beauty of the Scotch young ladies has 
‘had few more fervent admirers than 
the Doctor ; and although his delicacy 
“has made him leave asterisks instead 
of names, the exquisite truth and feel- 
ing of some of his descriptions will 
“easily enable those aequainted with 
‘our beau monde to discover what 
“ bright particular stars” they were, 


‘cient reasons; which the judicious will 
understand without any formal enun- 
ciation of them. 

At Glasgow, the Déctor has his eyes 
ped wee py- Swe pate ha 
burgh ; but ough we w ow 
there is nothing which could be more 

ble to our good friends of that 
, than to hear at full length his 
of them and all their out-go- 
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ings and in-comings, the comparative 
small importance of these topics in the 
eyes of the rest of the sori induees 
us to extract only a very few passages, 
and. these perhaps not the most in. 
tensely characteristic or amusing. The 
following sketch, however, will be ale 
lowed, by all who have ever gone ‘the 
western circuit, or had occasion in an 
other way to visit the capital of S 
Mungo, to be a picture from the life, 
and to the life. 

“ Mr asked me to dine with him 
next day, and appointed me to meet him at 
the es or exchange, exactly at a 
quarter before 5 o’clock, from which, 
he said he would himself conduct me to his 
residence. My rendezvous is a very large, 
ill-shaped, low-roofed room, stSrounded on 
pa Panel ye green cane chairs, . small 

es, and new rs, and openi 
glass 5 ay ty — a al ee 
some extent. This piazza is in fact the Kx. 
change, but the business is done in the ad. 
joining room, where all the merchants are 
to be seen at certain hours of the day,. pac- 
ing up and down with more or less i 
ance in their strut, according to the. situa. 
tion of their affairs, or the nature of the bar. 
gains of the day. I have seldom seen amore 
amusing medley. Although I had travelled 
only forty miles from Edinburgh, I could 
with difficulty persuade myself that.I was 
still in the same kingdom. Such roaring! 
such cursing! such peals of discord ! such 
laughter! such grotesque attitudes! such 
arrogance! such vulgar disregard of all cour- 
tesy to a stranger! Here was to be seen the 
counting-house b/ood, dressed in box-coat, 
belcher handkerchief, and top boots, ot 
leather gait discoursing ( le 
bout brown sugar and genseng! Here was 
to be seen the counting-house dandy, with 
whalebone stays, stiff neckcloth, Surtout, 
Cossacks, a spur on his heel, a gold-headed 
cane on his wrist, and a Kent on his head 
mincing primly to his brother dandy some 
question. about Pullicat Handkerchiefs. 
Here was to be seen the counting-house 
bear, with a grin, and a voice like a glass 
blower. Here, above all, was to be seen 
the Glasgow literateur, striding in his cor- 
ner, with a pale face and an air of exquisite 
abstraction, meditating, no doubt, some 
high paragraph for the chronicle, or per 
chance, some pamphlet against Dr 
mers! Here, in a word, were to be seeh 
abundant varieties of folly and presamption 
—ebundant airs of plebeianism—I was now 
in the coffee-room of Glasgow. 

‘* My friend soon joined me, and observ- 
ing, from the appearance of my countenanee, 
that I was contemplating the scene with 
some disgust, ‘ My good fellow,’ said he, 
* you are just like every other well-educated 
stranger that comes into this town, you 
cannot endure the first sight of us mercantile 
whelps. Do not, however, be alarmed, ! 
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will not introduce you to any of these cattle 
at dinnér. No, sir, you must know that 
there dre a few men of refinement and polite 
iiformation in this city. I have warned two 
pet nr ba ele aves, and, ew up- 
on it, ve a very y's work. 
pb hog hetook my arm, and ing that 
five was just on the chap, hurried me through 
several streets and lanes till we arrived in 
the ————_ where Te ae ie 
His wife was, I perceived, quite the fine lady, 
and withal a little of b blue-stocking. 
Hearing that I had just come from Edin- 
burgh, she remarked that Glasgow’ would 
¢ertainly be seen to much disadvantage af- 
ter that oe Fe city. * Indeed,’ said she, 
* a person of taste must of course find many 
bles connected with a residence in 
such a town as this; but pee a 
ness renders the thing necessary for the pre- 
sent, and one cannot make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear—he, he, he !’ Another lady of the 
company carried this affectation still further. 
She pretended to be quite ignorant of Glas- 
w and its Re we although ~~ ~ 
among them the greater part of her 
life—and, by the bye, she seemed to be no 
chicken. I was afterwards told by my 
friend, the major, that this damsel had in 
ity sojourned a winter or two at Edin- 
burgh, in the capacity of lick-spittle, or toad- 
ans to a lady of quality, to whom she had 
rendered herself amusing by a malicious 
a game and that duringthisshortabsence she 
embraced the opeanly of utterly for- 
getting every thing about the west country. 
But there would be no end of it were I to 
tell you all, &c. 

“ The dinner was excellent, although cal- 
culated apparently for forty people rather 
than for A oe which last number sat 
down. Capital salmon, and trout almost as 
rich as salmon from one of the lochs—prime 
mutton from Te ghana » very small and 
sweet, and indeed ten times better than half 
the venison we — in red aad not su- 
perior—beef of the very order—some 
excellent fowls in —every thing washed 
down by delicious old West India Madeira, 
which went like elixir vite into the recesses 
of my stomach, somewhat ruffied in conse- 
quence of my riotous living at Edinburgh. 
A single le of hock another of white 
hermitage went round, but I saw Lape | 
that the greater part of the company too: 
them for perry or cider. After dinner, we 
had two or three bottles of port, which the 
landlord recommended as being veal stuff. 
Abundance of the same Madeira, but, to 
my sorrow, no claret—the only wine I ever 
care for more than half-a-dozefi glasses of. 
While the ladies remained in the room 
there was such a noise and racket of coarse 
mirth, ill restrained by a few airs of sickly 
sentiment on the part of the hostess, that I 
really could neither attend to the wine or the 
dessert ; but after a little time, a very broad 
hint from a fat Falstaff, near the foot of 
the table, apparently quite a privileged char- 
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consummation, the butler and footman  en- 
tered as if by instinct, the one with a huge 
punch bowl, and the other with, &c.” 

‘© A considerable altercation occurred: on 


before him, and the knowing manner in 
which he forthwith to arrange all his 
materials, impressed me at once with the 
idea that he was completely master of the 
noble science of making 4 bowl. The bowl 
itself was really a beautiful old piece of Por- 
celain. It was what is called a double bowl, 
that is, the coloured surface was cased in 
another of pure white net-work, through 
which the red and blue flowers and trees 
shone out most-beautifully. The be- 
ing melted with a little cold water, the ar- 
tist squeezed about a dozen lemons through 
a wooden strainer, and then poured in water 
enough almost to fill the bowl. In this state 
the liquor goes by the name of Sherbet, and 
a few of the connoisseurs in his immediate 
neighbourhood were requested to give theit 
opinion of it—for in the mixing of the Sher- 
bet lies, according to the Glasgow creed, at 
least one half of the whole battle. This be- 
ing approved by an ‘audible smack from the 
lips of the umpires, the rum was added to 
the beverage, I suppose, in something about 
the proportion of one to seven. Last of all, 
the maker cut a few limes, and running 
each section rapidly round the rim of his 
bowl, squeezed in enough of this more de- 
licate acid to flavour the whole composition. 
In this consists the true tour-de:maitre of the 
punch-maker. Upon tasting it, I could not 
refuse the tribute of my warmest admiration 
to our accomplished artist—so ‘cool, so 
balmy, so refreshing a compound of sweets 
and sours never before descended into my 
mech Mahomet, > 

“* The ch being fairl le, the real 
business ed the evening Brag ® and, 
giving its due weight to the balsamic influ- 
ence of the fluid, I must say the behbviour 
of the com was such as to remove al- 
most entirely ) ore bt 1 had conceived 
in consequerice of their rance and 
external mannets. In the a. 4 of talk, I 
found that the coarseness which had most 
offended me was nothing but a kind of wag- 
gish disguise, assuned as the covering of 
minds keénly alive to theridiculous, and there- 
fore studious to avoid all appearance of finery 
—anarticle which they are awarealwaysseems 
absurd when exhibited by persons of their 
profession. -In short, I was amongst a set 
of genuinely shrewd, clever, sarcastic fel- 
lows, all of them completely up‘to trap— 
all of them good-natured und friefdly in 
their dispositions—and all of them inclined 
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We quote the following extraordi- 


om pein the university 
of G w, in the confident expecta- 
tion that the charge contained in it 
will be refuted by some one or other 
of the eloquent protessors. 


«* The university of Glasgow consists, like 
that of Edinburgh, of one college, and con- 
tains, I am informed, almost as many stu- 
dents ; but, in regard to the higher branches 
of education, it certainly bears, and deserves 
to bear, an inferior character. This is sin- 
gular, and must not be allowed to pass 
without remark. The college of Glasgow 
is a far older, more vencrable, and infinitely 
richer institution than that of Edinburgh ; 
it is situated in a rich town, and a most po- 
. It would, at 
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a 
80 that all asownd what te be a kind of 
inellecual insu in te midst of this mer 
eantile city, there are now springing up huge 
pevroanar works, singei 
ppm te dh eet tee 
tion these things as I them.” 
pp. 83-—84. 

Then follows a long history of the 
origin and characteristics of a species 
of wit peculiar to this mercantile city, 
and known in it by the name of gag- 
gery; which we shall omit for 
present, but hope soon to insert, with 
a running en, seme mem- 
ber of our fraterni tter acquainted 
with the subject.—Next comes @ very 
amusing and well written chapter on 
the state of religion in the west of 
Scotland, the original head-quarters of 
the Covenanters, Our author, as our 
readers are by this time prepared to 
expect, is pleased with the air of sine 
cere but rational piety diffused over 
the pa i omy a manners of the 
peasantry, and bes the 10e 
of a Gates tion in ant in 
a way that canpot fail to give 
to every reader whose heart is not ¢or- 
rupted and dead to the influences of all 
the finer of human nature. He 
spends a day or two in Clydesdale, at the 
house of an eminent clergyman, whom 
he met with at Glasgow ; And aceom- 

ying his host te a meeting of the 
Pebey, followed of course by an 
excellent dinner, and a moderate al- 
Jowange of whisky-toddy, he breaks 
out into an eulogy of the clergy of our 
church, their simple saanner of living, 
their wnwearied exertions in doing 


good, and fast, mt not least in the 
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Doctor’s estimation, their eminent qua- 
lifications as pleasant eompanions over 


the bow in sich & of warm 
and ionate eloquence, that we think 
the Presbytery of Hamilton ought real- 
ly to present the Doctor with a ram’s- 
hotn shuff-mill, or some other suitable 
token of their Lb eeery But, indeed, 
we doubt not hint from us is en- 
tirely superfluous. 
On his way back to Edittburgh, the 
Doetor visits many remarkable spots, 
alike interesting from the Lary d with 
which they have been clothed by the 
hand of nature, and the memory of 
great deeds done there ; 

¢ Battle and siege, in the old time 

When Caledon was in her prime.” 


Among these are, of course, Bothwell- 
castle, whieh Aymer de Valetice de- 
fended against Sir William Wallace— 
Bothwell-bridge, rendered immortal 
by the achievements of Dalyell and 
Burleigh—and Morningside, that se- 

romantic field, where the 
gratitude of ity has consecrated 
@ superb fountain to the never-suf- 
ficiently -to-be- valour of the 
Gudeman of Allantoun. After driving 
his shandrydan; at a slow and reveren- 
tial pace, three times around this great 
national monument, the Doctor alights, 
and having astone bottle from 
acottage in the neighbourhood, he fills 
this vessel with the water of Morning- 
side well, in the view of presenting 
it, on the conclusion of his travels, to 
the museum of the college about to be 
founded in Wales by the excellent 
Bishop of St Davids. The HMA 
TIEAQPION ‘HP20® is then left, in the 
distance, but the effect of the visit is 
such, that the enthusiastic mind of the 
Doctor does not quite recover its tone 
till he once more finds himself opposite 
the door of Mr Oman’s Hotel, in Edin- 
burgh. And here, for the present, we 
must bid adieu to this intelligent tra- 
veller. His book is a valuable preserit 
to the people of England and Wales, 
for it furnishes the only | rer and 
trust-worthy sketches of the present 
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manners and society of Scotland, which 
om have it in their power to peruse. 
make any lengthened comments 
on Doctor Morris's style would be 
superfluous, after the § copious 
extracts which we have given, He 
is singularly free from. that 
sion for fine writing which infects 
most modern tourists... He never 
about the bush fora phraze, but 
seems resolved to his means 
itig in the most brief, and direct, and 
precise manner. His compliments 
fate an air of sincerity about them 
which must additionally endear the 
Doctor to those who had the pleasure 
of knowing him personally during his 
stay among us; although, indeed, 
from the way in which we hear him 
talked of at a chub of which he became 
a member when in Edinburgh, for 
this there is no occasion. The 
tor is a keen satirist too, but as, in 
eneral, he does not. seem to bestow 
is cuts except where they are pretty 
well merited, we, for our parts, are 
very willing to pass over this little 
failing in @ countryman of our old 
fried Matthew Bramble. 

To show that our admiration of the 
Doctor is sincere, we shall now men- 
tion a small circumstance which, from 
feelings of delicacy, we omitted to 
speak of in its mwa! place. We our- 
selves occupied a great share of the 
Doctor's attention during his visit, and 
he has dedicated a whole chapter to the 
character of our miscellany. He pays 
us many fine compliments, no doubt ; 
but we must be honest enough to con- 
fess, that he gives us now and then a 
pretty severe sarcasm into the bar- 
gain. The compliments and the sar- 
easms we take alike in good part, and 
can only say, that we hope he will 
dine with us at Ambrose’s the next 
time he comes—when we have no 
doubt we shall easily convince him 
that there is much less difference be- 
tween our way of thinking and his, 
upon most subjeets, than he is at pre- 
sent aware of. M. M. 

Seafield Baths, Feb. 18th 1819. 
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‘LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Monument to Werner.—The Saxon go- 
vernment has ordered the erection of a 
i monument in honour of the 
ae same Professor Mohs, the 
Professor Mohs.— 
successor to Werner, has commenced his 
penne Jones 0 She inining, cee of 
rey He teaches the method of Wer- 
ner, also his own new and highly im- 


portant views in regard to : 
La Place.—The La Place has 
j i some im t i 

beeen oe ater ee 


earth. He seems now inclined to the Nep- 
tunian system, although formerly rather a 
Plutonist. This change of in geolo- 
gy is not uncommon ; for one oe ye find 
naturalists vigorously supporting the ab- 
sgeiition of the Meptuliian systeen, and the 
next as keenly embarked in a defence of all 
the visionary fancies of the Plutonists. 
New Fire Theory of the Earth.—The 
Italian geologist Breislac, a great volcanist 


and active investi of volcanic countries, 
has just i a work on geolegy, in 
which he a new igneous theory of 


the earth, and rejects the fire system of 
Hutton as absurd. 

New Minerals.—The number of well as- 
certained mineral species is inconsiderable. 
— lately a considerable addition has been 

to the list of vague species. Of this de- 
scription are the following: , kollyrit, 
copper-indigo, allophane, skordite, stilpnosi- 
derite, hauyne, konite.—Old po meng al 
got new names, thus the Andalusite has 
been re-described and named Jamesonite, 
while new species, as the Allanite of 
Thompson, have been banished from the 
‘system. Even the mountain rock have not 
been allowed to remain at rest, some geolo- 
gists having reduced them all to one exten- 
sive species, while others have increased the 
number of species tenfold. 

Chemistry of Minerals.—All. moun- 
tain rocks are more or less compound, and 
hence are not fit subjects for regular che- 
mical analysis. Yet in defiance of this, 
chemists are daily favouring the world with 
the results of their chemical examination of 
the rocks of different districts—we have ana- 
lyses of granite,white-stone, porphyry,&ec. !!! 
Other ists are more laudably employed 
in analysing simple minerals, but to these a 
hint may be useful. The analysis of one 
variety of a mineral species will not afford 
us a distinct and accurate conception of its 
— en This a here ed 
only by a regular analysis o' e princi- 

fas Aven of the i This unde of 
aes minerals has never been fol- 
lowed, and hence nearly all the information 
we have in regard to the chemical composi- 
tion of naineral species is unsatisfactory. 


Mineralogical chemistry.—It may’ be 
usstall to oar senders to: know thote-deadiad 
who are at present considered as the princi 
pal authorities in chemical mineralogy. On 
the continent, the most eminent are 
Vauquelin, Berzelius, Bucholz, and Stro- 
meyer,—Gmelin, a pupil of Berzelius, 
Vauquelin, Klaproth, and Rose, promises, 
from his great knowledge and practical 
skill, to improve this difficult and important 
branch of chemistry. In Great Britain 
Wollaston stands unrivalled for the accura- 
cy and elegance of his methods of analysis, 
Next to him ranks Hatchett, who unites 
great ingenuity with neatness and accuracy. 
Our active and distinguished countryman 
Thomson, has published many analyses of 
minerals, which are executed with his usual 
address and ingenuity. We look forward 
to numerous and important discoveries in 
chemical emai from the great che- 
mical laboratory which Thomson has. just 
established in the college of G 
Murray has principally distinguished 
self by his analysis of mineral waters. 
Philips in London, and Holme in Cam. 
bridge, promise important services to che- 
mical mineralogy. Hope appeared but 
once as a chemical mineralogist, and emi- 
nently distinguished himself by his pa 
on Strontites. Chenevix, an excellent che- 
mical mineralogist, has entirely abandoned 
the field. F 

Dictionary of Mineralogy.—We wnder- 
stand that a dictionary of mineralogy 
by a naturalist of this country, is con- 
siderably advanced, and will appear next 
season. This will supply a desideratum in 
our mineralogical literature. 

Mineralogical Map of England.—The 
great geological map of England, by the pre- 
sident of the geological society of Lea, 
will appear next month. We trust that a 
part, at least, of the mineralogical map 
of Scotland, will ere long be laid before 
the public. 

New Expedition.—We understand that 
a new expedition, under Licut. Parry, is 
to sail early in May to Cumberland’s Straits, 
with the view of discovering a north-west 
passage in that direction. 

Mr Adie’s Sympiesometer.—Mr Adie, 
of Edinburgh, has taken out a patent for 
his new and valuable barometer, to which 
he has given the name of Sympiesometer. 
The instrument was carried out with the 
expedition under Captain Ross, and was 
found greatly superior in every respect to 
the m ial barometer. 

New Hygrometer.—Mr Adie has also 
invented a new hygrometer of great de- 
licacy, which will form a valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of meteorological instru- 
ments, 
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New Life Boat.—A new life boat-has 
been invented by Lieut. Gardiner, R. N. 
It supports eighteen men when filled with 
water, and ts itself again spontaneous- 
when overset, even though its mast and 
sail are standing. 

Shower of Salt Water in Dumfriesshire. 
-Some weeks ago a tie 4 of -salt 

fellin the wee St Mungo, in 
Sreasthisathine. e day after, when the 
wind evaporated the water, the leaves of 
, and branches of hedges, glisten- 

ed with crystals of salt. 

Scientific Expedition in America.—A 
scientific party will proceed in March to ex- 
plore the natural productions of the numer- 
ous large rivers tributary to the Mississippi. 
They will go in a steam-boat now building 
for the at Pittsburg, and expect to 
be absent for upwards of three years. T. 
Say, Esq. of Philadelphia, will be one of 
the party. 

Subterranean Noises.—At Haddam, in 
Connecticut, for several years past, noises, 
like the firing of small arms, have been con- 
tinually heard, which have been accompa- 
nied with almost continual concussions of 
the earth. So frequently have these effects 
been experienced, that they are quite disre- 
garded by the inhabitants. About six 
years since, however, a serious explosion took 
place, which rent and dislocated large masses 
of the granite mountains. 

Sulphate of Strontian.—This substance 
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has been lately found in considerable quan. 
tity at Carlisle, about 34 miles west of Al- 
bany, state of New York, imbedded in clay 
slate, forming very extensive strata. It was 
first tried by a common smith as a substi- 
tute for borax, and has been found the 
most useful flux ever employed in brazi 
and welding. By employing a very sm 
quantity of it in powder, instead of clay, he 
welded easily the most reftactory'steel ;: and 
in brazing, it proved superior to borax, on 
account of its remaining more fixed at a 
high temperature: 

Woodanium.—M. Lampadius gives the 
above name to a new metal which he has 
discovered -in some English ores; but the 
characters of the ores are not mentioned in 
the letter which he-has addressed to Dr Miil- 
ler on this subject. 

Universally Applicable Theory of the 
Earth.—A tract is in tion on the 
Theory of the Earth. e understand it is 
to combine the principles (if there be any) 
of the Huttonian, Wernerian, Volcanic, and 
Breislackean, theories, in such a manner as 
to produce a consistent and harmonious 
whole ! !—We would advise the author of 
this adventurous and very meritorious -un- 
dertaking to write in such verse (as it mrust 
necessarily be a poem) as has been usett in 
celebrating the volcanic fires of Yreland, and 
in painting the formation of the organic 
mountains and valleys of the black fo- 
rest. 








WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


em 


LONDON. 


A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century ; 
in 3 vols 12mo; by Miss Spence, author 
of Letters from the Highlands, &c. 

Mondouro ; a novel. 

Sir Arthur Clark has nearly ready for 
publication, an Essay on Warm, Cold, and 
Vapour Bathing; with Observations on Sea 


capt James Burney, of the royal navy, 
is printing an Historical Review of the 
Maritime Discoveries of the Russians, and 
of the attempts that have been made to 
discover a northeast passage'to China. 

Mr S. Flemin to publish, in a 
quarto volume, the Life of Demosthenes ; 
with an account of the age of Philip of Ma- 
cedon, and Alexander the Great. ~~ 

Mr P. B, Shelley has ‘in the , Rosa- 
lind and Helen, a tale; with other poems. 

The Rev. B. Kennicott will soon publish, 
an Analysis of the fifth ‘book of Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

A Voyage in the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over Land from India to England, 


in 1817, is preparing for publication, in one 
volume quarto, illustrated by plates; con- 
taitiihg’an account of Arabia Felix, Arabia 
Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylon, 

Vou. IV. : — 


Bagdad, Koordestan, Armenia, Asia Mino¥, 
&c. ; by William Hende, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras Military Establishment. 

Mr Peter Nicholson, author of many es- 
teemed mathematical works, is preparing 
for early publication, a popular Course of 
the Mathematical Sciences; which is adapt- 
ed to succeed to the study of arithmetic in 
public schools. It will comprise the entire 
elements of pure and mixed mathematics, 
and every part will be accompanied by nu- 
merous questions, examples, and cases, for 
the exercise of the pupil. 

A translation is printing in London of 
the Abbé Guille’s Treatise on the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of the Blind, with 
engravings. It is well known that this 
gentleman is the conductor of the famous 
national establishment for the blind at Pa- 
ris, and in this volume he has presented 
the world with the interesting results of his 
experience. 

Mr Britton announces a History and 
Description of Lichfield Cathedral; to be 
illustrated with sixteen engravings, from 
drawings by Mackenzie; among which is 
one fepresenting the justly famed monud- 
ment by Chantrey, of the ba children of Mrs 

4 é 





Works Preparing for Publication. 


Feb, 
In the press, Specimens of Irish Ele. 
quence, now first arranged and 

with Bi ical Notices, and a Preface s 

‘ i ips, Esq. the Irish barris. 
ter.—This sine contains a elo- 
uent specimens of the powers of Plunket, 
jae Burke, Burrowes, Bushe, Sheridan, 

Grattan, with portraits, containing such 9 
collection of splendid eloquence as was, per. 
haps, never before presented to the i 
ina single volume; 8vo. price 12s, 

Nearly ready for Publication, No VIL of 

Mr Dyer’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

*.* From the best authority, we are inform- 
ed there is no foundation whatever for the 
announce which appeared in our last Num- 
ber, of Travels in Italy by the Miss Berrys. 





EDINBURGH. 


of the Museum in the University of Edin- 
burgh, a new edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Compendium of Mineralogy, by the 
same author. 
oem of Geology, by the same au- 


Next month will be published, in 2 vols 
Ato, the second edition, revised and enlarg- 
ed, of Commentaries on the Law of Scot- 

ing Crimes; by David Hume, 
_ Esq. Advocate, Professor of Scots Law in 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. ' 

* © This edition, in two volumes, in- 
cludes the entire contents of the Author’s 
two former works on Criminal Law, in four 
volumes, and also of the volume of Supple- 
mental Notes, which are all inco 
in the present edition at their proper places. 
Considerable additions have been made by 


the author both to the text and the notes; 
and the whole work has undergone a tho. 
rough revisal. It now exhibits the state of 
the Criminal Practice to the present year. 

Mr Thomson has lately received from 
Vienna, the Manuscript of twelve popular 
Themes, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, &c. with 
variations for the Piano Forte, and a Flute 
accompaniment, composed for him by Beet- 
hoven, which are in the engraver’s hands, 
and will speedily appear. 

In the » and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a View of some of the Leading Fea- 
tures of the Christian Faith, addressed to 
the Society of Friends; by James Miller, 8 
member of that Society. 

A new edition of the Poems of Ossian is 
preparing for publication, with Notes, Cri- 
tical, Historical, and Explanatory ; by 
William Beauford, A, M. 

In the press, ** Old Tapestry,” a Tale of 
Real Life, in 2 vols 12mo, 








MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ARTS. 
The Journal of Science and the Arts, edi- 
ted at the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; 


No. XII. 
Specimens in Eccentric Circular Turning, 
with Practical Instructions for producing 


ee eng oman ty ramet by J. H. 
Thbetson ; i ted by Copper-plate En- 
gravings, and Cuts referring to, and ex- 
plaining the different Figures to be exccu- 
ted; 8vo. £1, Is. 

Enchiridion Rome; or Manual of de- 
tached Remarks on the Buildings, Pictures, 
Statutes, iptions, &c. of Ancient and 
Modern Rome ; foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Joumal of the Life, Travels, and 
Christian Experience of Thomas Chalkley, 
written by himself ; 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

te pgp Conversations on Celebrated 
Tra 3 comprehending distinct narra- 
tives of their personal adventures; by the 
Rev. Wm. Bingley, M. A. F. L. S. ‘6s. 6d. 


BOTANY. 

Medical Botany, or the History of the 
Plants in the Materia Medica of the Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmaco- 
peias; together with a description of such 
other plants which possess medicinal pro- 
perties; No. I. 3s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Brutus, or the fall of Tarquin, a Trage- 
dy; by J. H. Payne, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sh e’s Genius justified; by Z, 
Jackson, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hamlet; and As You Like It, intended 
as a Specimen of a New Edition of Shaks- 
peare ; royal 8vo. 

The Sa of Arteus, and the House of 
Laius; Tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama; with a Preface, on the Peculiari- 
ties of its structure and Moral Prinei 
and other Poems ; by John Smith, formé 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; 8vo. 10s, | 

HISTORY. 


The History of the Town and Borough 





f Uxbridge; containing copies of interest- 
S public documents, and a parti ace 
count of all charitable left for 
the benefit of the poor ; by George Bedford, 
A. M. Thomas Hurry Riches, 8vo. £1. 

History and Description of the City of 
York; by W. Hargrove, 3 vols royal 8vo. 
LAW. 


Practice of the Excl , and Sum- 
mary of Law of Extents; by J. Manning, 
Esq. Svols royal 8vo. £2, 8s. 

A Short Digest of the Law and Practice 
in Bankruptcy ; including a statement of 
the commissioners’ authority to summon 
and examine witnesses and others in com- 
missions of Bankruptcy; with a reference 
to all the material cases; by George Roots, 


. 12s.. 
“Teor of Cases in Bankruptcy, 
and determined in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, curing the year 1818 ; together with a 
digested 


lex of all the contemporaneous 
reports, on subjects relating to the bank. 
mupt laws; by J, W. Buck, Esq. vol. I. 
part II. 
MEDICINE. 

Elements of Medical Logic; by Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 

Practical Illustrations of the Progress of 
Medical Improvement for the last thirty 
years ; by 3} Maclean, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Practical Treatise on Tropical Dysen- 
tery; by R. W. Bamfield, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical socie- 
ty of London ; vol. 9, part 2, 8vo. 7%s.— 
are one work may 
be 

Transactions of the Agsociation of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land; vol. If. 8vo. 16s. 

MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 

of the Life of James Harry Vaux, now 

rted for the second time, and for 
life, to New South Wales; written by him- 
self, 2 vols 12mo. 10s. 

Annals of Health and Long Life, with 
Observations on Regimen and Diet ; includ- 
ing Records of Longevity, with Biographi- 
eal Anecdotes of one huadred and forty per- 
sons who attained extreme old age. 4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
a Quarterly Review, No. XXXVIIL. 

The British Review, Number XXV. 
8vo. 6s. 


The Colonial Journal, No. IV. and IX, ~ 


— on the 8th of February; 8vo. 


The Transactions of the Horticultural 

ociety of London, part II. of vol. III. 
with three coloured and two plain Engrav- 
— £1: 6: 6 ms 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia ; vol. XXXIX. 
aa ; 


A Description of a New and Improved 
Method of constructing Wheel Carriages : 
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¢ a are ~_ con eae on 
eel-carriages in eral, with Engrav- 

ings ; by J. T. Kester, 3s. — 
Observations on the Automaton Chess 
Player, now exhibited in London, at No4, 

Spring Gardens ; by an Oxford Graduate. 
Letters from the North of Italy, addres- 
sed to Henry Hallam, #sq. relating prin- 
cipally tothe Administration, Climate, Man- 
ners, . and Literature of that 
. by William Stewart Rose, 2 vols 


8vo. 18s. 


A Series of Familiar Letters on Angling, 
Shooting, and Coursing; by Robert Las- 
celles, Esq. 

A 


royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
lence between the Court of 
Rome and Baron Von Weséenberg, Bishop 
of Constance ; in‘which the Bishop disputes 
the Authority of the Pope in Germany ; an 
Account of his endeavours, and with every 
probability of success, to effect a getieral 
Reformation in the German Catholic Church; 
8vo. 5s. 6d. , 
Occurences during Six Months Residence 
in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, in the Years 1809, 
1810 ; containing a description of the Coun- 
» remarks on the manners and customs 
of the Inhabitants, and observations on the 
conduct of the French towards them, with 


instances of their ion, &c. Lieut. 
P. J. Elmhirst, R N. Svo. 6s. " 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay ; containing Papers and Essays by 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir George Staunton, H. Salt, Esq. Baron 
Wrede, Lieut. Col. Nicholls, Lieut. E. 
Frissell, Liewt. F. Irvine, Lieut. J. W. 
Pe ge Capt. E. Frederick, Capt. W. 
Miles, J. Ross, Esq. Capt. J. Briggs, Lieut. 
J. Mackmurdo, Wiliam lrakne, xg J. 
Copeland, Esq. Capt. J. Carnac: withan 
Appendix, and a List of the Members, with 
Engravings, 4to. £2; 12; 6. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient 
Greece ; fe Henry David Hill, D. D. 
Professor of Greek in the University of St 
Andrews ; 12mo. 


7s. 
MUSBIC. 

A concise Treatise on Italian Singing, elu- 
cidated with Rules, Observations, and Ex- 
amples, succeeded by a new method of In- 
— —— Scales, Exercises, ed 
tervals, and Solfeggios, peculiarly arran 
and harmonized; dedicated ‘oT. Broad- 
wood, Esq.; by G. G. Ferrari. 

NOVELS. ‘ 

Emily, or the Wife's First Errer; and 
Beauty and Ugliness, or the Father's 
Prayer and the Mother’s prophecy; two 
Tales; by Elizabeth Bennet, author of 
Faith and Fiction, &. 4 vols 12mo. £1. 

The Countess of Carrick, a Love Tale 5 
and Clandestine Marriage, a Poem. Dedi- 
eated to the Rt. Hon. Lady Frances Vane 
Tempest, by Carolan ; foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold in the Shades, an Infernal 

Romaunt. 





A Churchman’s Second Epistle ; by the. 


Author of Religio Clerici, with Notes and 
Illustrations; 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

_ Montalto, or the Heart Unveiled ; a Poem, 
in two Cantos, with other Poems; by 
M‘Carthy. 

Human Life; 2 Poem ; by Samuel Rog- 
ers, Esq. author of the Pleasures of Mem- 
ory ; stall 4to, 12s. 


i of the British Poets, with Bio- 
gmphal and Critical Notices, and an Essa 


. Pleasures , 
7 yols crown 8vo. £3: 13: 6. 

The Banquet, a Poem in three Cantos, 
with Notes; embellished with a frontis- 
piece and ved titlepage.; Svo. 5s. Gd, 

A Seventh Volume of the Collected, 


i 


. a Poem. By John Brown, 
author of ‘* Psyche.” 
POLITICS. 

Remarks on the Liberty of the Press in 
Great Britain, with Observations on 
the late Trials of Watson, Hone, &Xc.; 
from the German of Gentz; 


The Principles and Practices of Pretend- 
ed Reformers in Church and State; by 
Arthur Kenney, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, 
M. P. for the University of Oxford, on the 

icious Effects of a Variable Standard of 


alue, especially as it regards the lower 
Orders of the ie keles by One of his 
Constituents, ay? 8 : 

A Speech on the propriety of Reviewing 
the Criminal Laws, delivered, Dec. 10, 
1819, before the C tion of the City of 
London. By Samuel Favell. 


A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a 
plan for the suppression of Mendicity, and 
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for the establishment of Universal Benefit 

Societies. By Samuel Roberts, author of 

the State Lottery. A Dream. 
BaPoLoak 

Discourses on the Principles of Religious 
Worship, and Subjects ee with 
them ; pa:acularly with the Li of the 
Church 0. England ; with notes illustrative 
and expianatory ; by the Rev. C. Mayo, 
LL. B. - 7s. . 

A Short Narrative of the Creation and 
Formation of the Heavens and Earth, as re. 
corded by Moses in the book of Genesis ; by 
Philo, 8vo.. 5s. 

The Christian’s Treasure ; or, a Compi- 
lation of Scri Sentences, on nearly One 
Hundred different Subjects; being a most 
useful Selection of Divine Knowledge, par- 
ticularly adapted to Charity and other 
Schools ; 12mo.' 3s. » or 3s. Gd. bd. 

A Ready Reply to an.Irish Enquiry ; or, 
a Conclusive .Confutation of Calvinism. 
To which is added, leropeidea; or, the 
True Method of Teaching the Clergy of the 
Established Church; by a Clergyman of 
the Church of England, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A brief Account of the-Guildhall of the 
City of London; by J. B. Nichols, F. 5. A. 
Svo. 5s. 

TRAVELS, 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, 
land, Finland, Norway, and Russia, an 
Description of the City of St Petersburgh, 
during the tyranny of the. Emperor Paul. 
By E. D. Clarke, LL. D., being the third 
and last Part of the author’s Travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; handsomely print- 
ed in 4to, with beautiful Engravings of 
Views, Maps, &c. 

The Tour of Africa ; containing a concise 
Account of all the Countries in that Quarter 
of the Globe, hitherto visited by Ruprpoeats 
with the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants: selected by the best. Authors, 
and arranged by Catherine Hutton; witha 
Map, 8vo. 6s. 





EDINBURGH. 


French Pronunciation Exemplified ; and 
all the most Elegant Fi of the French 
collected and explained, both in 
English and French, by M. Ch. Max de 
Bellecour, 12mo. 5s. . 
A System of Patholegical and Operative 
+ founded on anatomy ; illustrated 
by Drawings of Diseased Structure, and 
Plans of Operation, and accompanied by 
Notes, containing Critical Remarks on the 
Doctrines and Practices of the French a 
geons, exhibiting a Comparative View of the 
present State of Wrench and English Sur- 
gery ; by Robert Allan, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London and Edin- 
burgh, Surgeon to the Royal Public Dispen- 
for the city and county of Edinburgh, 
oa Lecturer on Surgery, Svo, 126. 6d. 


The Autumnal Excursion, or Sketches in : 
Teviotdale ; with other poems; by Thomas 
Pringle, foolscap Svo. 6s. . 

Two Essays, one upon Single Vision with 
two Eyes, the other upon Dew; a Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lloyd Lord Kenyon; and 
an Account of a Female of the White Race 
of Mankind, part of whose skin resem- 
bles that of a negro; with some Observa- 
tions on the Causes of the Differences 
in Colour and Form between the White , 
and Negro Races of Men; by the late W. 
C. Wells, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. with a 
Memoir of his Life, written by himself, in 
] vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Theological Tracts; by the late: John 
Bowdler, jun. Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Bar- 
Tister-at-law. 5s, 6d. 

















1819.7] 
The Bridal of Triermain, or the Vale of 


John; a poem, in cantos; the 
Bah edition; by Walter Scott, Esq. foolscap 
1s. 6d. ; 
orrjarold the Dauntless; a poem, in six 
Cantos; by the same author, foolscap 8vo. 


ie with other Poems; by. Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh ; second 
edition. 75. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the 
Records of the Circulation Club at Edin- 
burgh; by A. Duncan, sen. M.D. 8vo. 
2s 6d, dod 

The En rx Edinensis; by James 
Millar, M.D. art V. of Vol. II. 

The Genius of Poetry; a poem in two 
books; by James Bowick, 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; il- 
lustrated with Plans of Different Machines 
made use of in that art; by Andrew Gray, 
author of the Ploughwright’s Assistant, and 
Experienced Millwright. 18s, 6d. 

"Minutes of Meetings of Proprietors of 
Shares in the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardros- 
gan Canal; and Memorial and Opinions of 
Counsel, with E from Minutes of 
the Committee of Management respecting 
Borrowed Money ; selected by a Committee, 
and published at the request of the Pro- 
prietors, 8vo, 5s. 

Elegant Selections in Verse; from the 
works of Scott, —. a and “4 

, chiefly of the present age ; by 
sary aeery 12mo. Is. 6a. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No II. 
2s. 6d. 
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A Catalogue of a large and valuable Col- 
lection of Books, in various languages, which 
will be sold by auction, without reserve, by 
John Maclachlan, at his Sale-Room, 64, 
South Bridge Street, Edinburgh, on Mon- 
day, February 15, and forty-one following 
lawful evenings. In this collection will be 
found a number of rare -and curious Arti» 
cles, particularly Books and Tracts relative 
to the History, Antiquities, and Poetry of 
Scotland. 

Edinburgh Review, No LXI._ 6s. 

Sermons on Interesting Subjects; by the 
Rey. Robert Balfour, D. D. minister of the 
Outer High Church, Glasgow, 8vo, 6s. 

Notes on an Excursion in the Highlands 
of Scotland, in Autumn 1818; by John 
Brown, minister of the associate congrega- 
tion, Biggar. Is. 

Lessons from the Bible, for the use of 
schools ; selected and edited by the Rev, 
Thomas Duncan, minister of the New North 
Church, Dumfries, 18mo. 2s. 

Thoughts on Royalty ; a Sermon, sug- 

ted by the lamented Death of her Ma~ 
jesty the Queen: by John Keyden, A.M. 
preached in the church of Dunbog, Fife- 
shire, Noy. 29, 1818. Is. 

A Father’s Gift to his Children, being a 
Short View of the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion, adapted to the Understand. 
ings of Young Persons; by a Layman, 
24mo, third edition, with vignette and fron- 
tispiece. 2s. 6d. 

Poems and Songs, by the late Richard 
Gall, with a Memoir of the Author ; fools- 
cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





New French Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie, 
tom 7, 8, et 9, (qui complettent l’ouvrage) 
Svo. £1, 10s. “ nob 

Georgel, Mémoires pour servir 4 l"histoire 
des événemens de la fin du XVI Ile. gry 
depuis 1760 jusqu’en 1806-1810, vo! et 
a ioe ducati), Oro. £1. n 

Segur, Galerie Morale and Politique, tom 
2, 8vo. 10s. ; 

Chaptal, de l’industrie Frangaise, 2 vols 
Svo. £1. 

Biographie des hommes Vivans, tom. 4 
et 5, (et dernier) 8vo. £1, 4s. ‘ 

Renouard, Catalogue de la_ Bibliotheque 
d'un Amateur, 4 vols 8vo. £2, 16s. 

Petit-Radel, Recherches sur les biblio- 
theques anciennes et modernes, et sur 
les causes qui ont favorisé l’accroissement 
successif du nombre des livres, 8vo. 13s. 

De Pradt, Europe aprés le Congres d’ 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 8vo. 10s. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, tom. 
30, 31, 8vo. each 14s. 

Cailliot, Elemens de Pathologie Générale, 
ot - Physiologie Pathologique, 2 vols 


Vaudoncourt, Histoire de la guerre sow- 
tenue par les Frangais en Allemagne en 
1813, 4to. avec un Atlas Militaire de 12 
cartes. £2, 4s. . 

Dupin, Essai historique sur les Services 
et les Travaux scientifiques de Gaspard 
Monge, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Une Année a Londres, par Il’ auteur de 
Quinze jours, et de Six mois a Londres, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, Philosophie Ana- 
tomique. Des Organes respiratoires sous le 
rapport de la détermination, and de I’ id- 
endité de leurs piéces osseusses, 8vo, 10 
planches. 4to. 16s. 

Grimaud, Cours complet de Physiologie, 
ouvrage posthume, publié par Lanthois, 2 
vols. 8vo. £1, 1s. © 

Granié, Histoire de Charlemagne, Roi de 
France, and‘ Empereur d’occident au renou- 
vellement de l’empire, 8vo. 12s. 

Revue Encyclopedique, ou Analyse rais- 


onnée des productiones les plus remarquables 
dans la litterature, les Sciences et les Arts, 
8vo. No 1, Janvier 1819, 
pour l’année. 


L’abonnement 
£3, 12s, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


‘WE stated, on a former occasion, our intention of making an addition to our monthly re. 
ports, of a new method of determining the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, more ac. 
curate, as well as more intelligible, than any that has yet been adopted. ur readers will 
find this addition in the following abstract, under the title of Relative Humidity, stated in 
degrees and tenths of a degree, complete dryness being denoted by 0, and complete mois. 
ture, or saturation, by 100. It is well known, that the indications of Leslie’s hygrometer, 
taken by themselves, convey no clear or accurate idea either of the absolute or relative 
ity of moisture in the atmosphere, except at the point of complete saturation. In 
case, whatever be the temperature, the instrument stands at Zero, but as it rises inde. 
finitely with an increase of tem . or, in other words, because there is no number of 
=e denotes complete dryness, it is impossible to attach any distinct meaning to its 
indicati In consequence of Mr Anderson’s discoveries in hygrometry, we are now 
enabled to remedy this inconvenience, by reducing Leslie’s hygrometer to a definite 
atid exhibiting the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere in hundredths of what would be 
necessary to produce complete saturation. The point of saturation is denoted by 100, and 
the scale descends from that to 0, or complete dryness, as it seems more intelligible to say 
that the air contains such and such a quantity of moisture, than that it possesses a certain 
of dryness. Hence the expression, relative humidity. Besides this, our readers 
likewise find in the abstract, the absolute quantity of moisture in 100 cubic inches of 
air, in decimals of a grain. This also is one of the results of Anderson’s formula. 
The month of January has been in many respects similar to the eorrespondiug month of 
1818. The mean temperature is about three-fourths of a degree hizher, and the quanti 
on the 





of rain about half an inch greater. The weather was, upon the whole, open, but ch 
and . with high west winds. The barometer was often very unsteady, tho 

ion did not take place till some days after the highest wind. The mean 
} any as well as that'Sf the thermometer, is nearly the same as last year. 


MereoroLocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


January 1819. 





Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, org 42.5 | Maximum, 14th day, .« » 520 
: cold, ° . 33.5 | Minimum, . 3ist, : 21.5 
esse - temperature, i0A.M. - . 38.2 | Lowest maximum, 3lst, ‘ é 35.0 
evessecesoencnssenssneerees 10 P. M. ° 36.8 Highest minimum, 4th, e ° « £8 
ccoseee Of daily extremes, ° 37.9 | Highest, 10A.M-. I4th, . . .« 46.5 
ecesereeesee 10 A» M. and P. M. ° 37.5 Lowest ditto, 19th, ° e 50.5 
ne | em J observations, 37.7 | Highest, 10 P. ee - 480 
a 5 “a 286.0 | Lowest ditto . 3ist, . 6 - 26.0 
Meandailyditto, . . . « -« 9.2 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 14th, e 17.0 
eoveree temperature of spring water, . 41.1 Leastditto, . . 4th, * 4.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.44) . 29.422 | Highest, 10 A. M. : —_ ° 50.360 
cereseseee 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 44) . 29.590 | Lowest ditto, 9th . 28.860 


cwssveeeeee DOth, (temp. of mer.44) + 29.406 | Highest, 10 P.M. - Ist, - 80.524 
ee a ° ° — Lowes ditto, ° 25th, e =~ 
Mean during eS, es gf ae reatest range in 24 hours, 16th, ° 1 

: . - +197 | Least ditto, . o. a 058 
eccossssssseseses 124 hours, . ° - 388 





ly - 



























HYGROMETER. Degrees 
, HYGROMETER. es. | Leslie. Highest,10A.M. 9th, + 140 
- in :aches, . ei 72 Lowest ditto, 29th, . 0-0 
vaporation in ditto, — 6 97 Highest, 10 P.M. 12th, e 17.0 
Mean daily E ion, -031 Lowest ditto, 25th, . 0.0 
Leslie. viean, 10 A. M - 68 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10A M. 5th, 44.6 
creceererensessees o- 10 P. M @+>j8 ba ccccsebecsiuieseboossecosions — ditto, 3lst, poe 

cccsecscevaeceececeee . . cereeseoncseeeeeerecesesesvees Highest, 10P.M. 4th, 42 
Anderson. Pointof Dep.10A-M. . 33.8 pecheanigncansets Lowest ditto, Sist, 22.4 
- 10P.M. . 4! - Relat.Hum. Lr aes 29th, | 

: both, + e st ditto, 
csssveseseerse “Relat. Humid. 10 A. M. 86.4 Greatest, 10 P.M. 25th, 100.0 
10 P. M. $7.1 << Lanst ditto, 9 = 74.0 
evens both . reatest 10 A.M. . 

esseeeseeseeeee GIS. MOIS. in 101 cub. in air, 10 A.M. 146 os Least ditto, st, 097 
10 P.M. .139 Greatest, 10 P.M. 4th, .191 


a 142 a rH Least ditto, Slst, 097 
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MereoroLocicaL TaBxe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill, * "7 


The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’cl after- 
— The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, ts token bp the Resthen 






























































; jAttach. Attach. 
.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. bien Ther. | Wind. 
eel er 
Jan. 1{ 1a. Acai} Ww. |plear Jan. 17{ |Ki34 mere Ww. |Showery, 
: 44 Clear, M. | ‘957/M.41 
2{ A. 43 § |S" + heniid,” is{ A. 323129385 /A.374|%* W|Cloudy, 
Sil. wr) S. W. |Cloudy. 19{ A 268 ar he Cule. | Ditto. 
M.44 Clear : 2128/M. . 
$ A. 45 5)" Wl wind ‘high. ms A. 265 ToTiA 36} [CU Ditto, frost, 
’ F Rain fore. M. s 
5 1a. 42 t1> [fair after. 21{ iA'9 eine nom 
Bila." A. 43 } |S W- |Clear. 22 { (og |7-7ggiM-82 1 1S.W. |Cloudy. 
7 Og Ait W. |Showery. a4 29,932 38 Is.w. [Dit 
me M. -269'M.35 
Bila, 14.34 ¢ (calm. |Clear, frost 24 { oop STL A 36 Chle. {Do. sleet aft: 
. Bala. a2 | W|Showery. 25{ X50 | 3H An3e} |S |e et ant 
M.42\ Ic, iM. |98.871 M.38 
10 re es a. 48 8 20{ iN reget A. 38 } E. Ditto. 
mi Aca} | Wtrin& ow || 274 Asiy) “toe 38 HE |The 
12{|M- M.41\ Js, w.|Clear. 20{ IMs | “3a! Ma7¥ig. — |Rainse sleet 
134 la. A. 40 }[N- W-|Ditto. 294 A513) 7240 M29) 1s. x. Clear, mild, 
a M.43 . iM. y ; | 
1a{ * Ac ag N. W. a 304 ix 278 = i Cble. ‘Cloudy. 
: , tormy, 'M. ; 
15{ . a.37} | Wslrain & snow ate, wt N.W. (Clear frost, 
1e{ rer N. W.'Clear. Average of rain 3.5 inches, 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—15th February 1819. 


Sugar. Tue price of this article of trade is various and unsettled. The market is very 
heavy, and the sales limited. The buyers in general keep back in expectation of the 
prices becoming lower ; but as the stock is greatly reduced, and it is certain no supply of 
any consequence can reach this country for some months, there is a greater probability of 
a rise than a fall on this article. A hurricane in Jamaica in November (a most unusual 
time) has greatly injured the crop of 1819, as the Canes, on which the dependence is 

i , are then come to nearly full growth, and are therefore more easily torn out’ 
of roots, broken and destroyed. The ra of Sugar may be stated to have declined Is. 

cwt. In Foreign there is nothing doing. Considerable purchases have been made in 
umps, but still there is no variation of price. Molasses are heavy and declining." 
Cotton. The market continues very heavy, and for Bengals, in particular, greatly de- 
In London it is chiefly of this description which is to be found at market. At 

ivel there has lately been some ap of revival in the Cotton market, but it is 
not li to be to any great extent. The great stock on hand, the large quantities con- 
tinuing to be imported, and the great fall in the markets whence this article is produced, 
must tend to prevent any considerable rise, at least for a considerable time. The imports 
last month were 60,063 bags and bales, which, if it continued at the same rate during the 
12 months, would give 60,000 packages more than last year. The importations at this time 
also:are noton the highest Coffee. This article fluctuates greatly, so much so, 
that it'is-impossible to give any correct idea of the state of the market. The quotations 
paagis. Appeal Yet there is little doubt but that Coffee will continue to se 
price, and be in regular, if not in very extensive demand.—-——-Tobacco. The demand for 












this article is reviving. Some sales have been made for home consumpt. The buyers be. 
lieve that it has ed the lowest point of depression. Therefore inquiry is revived, and 
as the exports to the Continent have been considerable, the holders are sanguine of higher 
prices._—-Of the other articles of commerce our details may be short, as there is little jn. 
pn ner Nese the markets for any of them. In Tallow there has been considerable 
, but the prices are giving way. Hemp is sold under our quotations, and in 
Flax there is little doing. Oils are quoted lower, and sales heavy. The Grain market is 
dull. In Fruit there is no alteration. Beef, if good, isin demand. The sales of Bacon 
are “ry ty re are in limited request, and a further decline anticipated. In Rum 
there is little doing, nor any variation in price. The price of Brandy is unsettled, and the 
sale of Geneva languid, as the importations of these articles are very considerable. 
In our last Report, we ot pgeenianios of British commerce, and the countries to 
eye pase b ama Sprreens 0 notes Steele Se Red Sea, which we are 
py to ive is entering by British capital and s! Mocha is the chief 
‘stains sulson tale tonde ta trated deic bet there is not doubt but that it will econ xtad 
with increasing energy to all the ports in that famed sea, both on its Arabian and its Abys. 
sinian shores, and also along the eastern shores of Africa, to the southward of these coun. 
tries. During the war, the Americans carried on an extensive and lucrative trade with 
these places, by means of having the Isles of France for their rendezvous. This trade we 
may now fairly anticipate is gone into hands whose industry and honour will rapidly dif. 
fuse through these distant and once more interesting regions the blessings of rece do 
¢ivilization, and peace. ove, tee 
Since our last publication, we are happy to see, that our accounts of the extensive’ trade 
and flourishing revenues of our country, ‘are borne out by the highest authority. By the 
statement of Lord Castlereagh, in the House of Commons, on the 9th instant, we leam 
that the actual increase of the revenue for last year, was £5,328,000 ; while the expendi. 
ture was considerably less than what had been anticipated. Thus the great point is ¢ledrly 
and firmly established, that the income of the country exceeds its expenditure for last year 
about £3,500,000, with every appearance of a progressive improvement for the year now 
running. From the same authority, we also learn that the exports of this country for the 
ear ending the 5th October last, of articles of British produce and manufactures, caleu- 
lated at the official value, or value as entered at the Custom-house, amounted to £35,325,000, 
about £100,000 more than in 1815, the year when they exceeded all the previous years, 
by £10,000,000. The excess beyond 1817 is £3,325,000. But our readers must. bear in 
mind, that this is by no means the real value ; it is greatly more ;—this is only the manu- 
facturer’s and exporter’s price, namely, what they cost them at the ready money price. 
To this we must add their profits, and all expenses of commission, freight, insurance, &c, 
which are all profits to the British nation, and certainly as much part of our trade as these 
articles themselves. Taking these together, at 25 per cent. we have the enormous sum of 
£44,156,250, as the actual value of the exports of British produce and manufactures for 
one year. When to all this we add the exports of articles of foreign produce, of which 
our readers may form some idea by turning to our last Commercial Report, where 
of these exports are very minutely given, and where they think on the vast internal Ga 
of this country. When they reflect upon the amazing extent of our imports, (the produce 
from our West India colonies, and cotton, from all quarters of the world, being equal’ te 
£32,000,000 alone) they may then form an idea of the prodigious trade and stu 
mercantile interests and establiahmente of this wonderful country. It exhibits to the view 
of the inguirer, a picture of human skill, ingenuity, capital, and industry, such as never 
were put in motion and activity in any age of the world, and such as can hardly ever be 
re in any succeeding age. It strikes faction dumb, malevolence mute, and our 
eriemies with terror and dismay. 
m. and brilliant as is the picture here exhibited, let no one imagine that the com» 
sky is to remain for-ever unclouded, and never be visited with a storm. This 
must be the reverse. It is md irom. with rapid strides. A time of commercial pressure 
and difficulty is marching hard after many, and will soon overtake individuals. Tis arises 
from four ee ee ae Poe a eae 
for foreign » and purchases in foreign funds ; the second is immense commercial 
culations ; ‘the third springs from the general and indiscriminate system of our mani 
turers, of consigning goodso every market, without being of that knowledge 
which would have enabled them to j what was best suited to each ; the fourth and 
es een, Oe geet es exten imported into this country last year. This can 
not be less than £3,000,000, two thirds of which is perhaps confined to Manchester and 
Liverpool. The first cause may now be considered as nearly removed ; the second arose 
from the great facility with which money was obtained, and which has induced many 
toa great extent in every market, to endeavour to retrieve the immense losses sustained 
various causes in the disastrous year 1816. But still the evil consequences of all this 
will be partial, temporary, and, in comparison to the whole, of small extent. 
to our whole trade, it is like the storm on the ocean, which shatters a few ships in —— 


while prosperous gales bear the great proportion on their way. It is the thunder storm 
6 
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ee ee ee 
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climate which passes ina. moment, and leaves 2 purer atmosphere and is 
ren It.cam no more.injure our gen geen! oe — and prosperity, than 


a few acorns from the lofty oak would impair its perenne 
ar ~* . — 
For, Rum paid duties, 1816, read 1818- 
For timber, provisions, and stones, read timber, provisions, and staves. 


In page 498, line 42, for American powers, read European powers. 


_ PRICES: CURRENT.—w/ati 30.—London, Febs'by 1810. 


























Muse. J }yPEITH:_ | GLASGOW. (LIVERPOOL) LONDON, puTizs. | 
SEO Dry Brown; -ewt.) 76 to | 74 to ~-78 | 64 to 764-75 i 
Mid. and finemid.-| 80 ..90/79 - 87] 77 91.|.79 85 } £110 0 
Fine and very fine, , - } 92 _ 96 | 91 94 | 92 95 | 84 90 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . }150 160 | — —|— — 1135 153 
Powderditte, » . j120.,. 126 | —|— — 107. 112 
Singleditto,  : . 116 122°}119 124 {190 192 }11i 118 
Small Lumps! . °.° jLi2 116 }114 116!}190 124 [110 ms 
ditto,’ . 108 ; 111 }110 112 }108 114 |108 110 
Lampe - | 62 66 | 66 67} 65 68.) — _ 
MOLASSES, » ewt.) 58 —| 37 38 | 57 38 | 546 35 0 7 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. {130 141 |198 139 |134 144 }135 140 
Mid. and fine mid. }147 154 |145 152 }245 152 }142 158 
Dutch, Triage andvery ord.|120 — 130 | — —{105 136 |115 138 Beniguig 
Ord. good, and fine ord. |130 143 }128 141 }138 146 138 >= «150' | * ) 
Mid. , and fine mid, {147 149 (145 147 |147 152 |143 149 

se Dome 140 —j— —- {138 143 (145 154 
PIMEN (in Bend). Ib.} 94 —i9 93} 9 — | 8% 0 0 93 
oP na. Ram, 160 P. gall-| 3s 10d .4s.0d\3s 8d 3al0d | 388d 480d} Ss 4d Gs 0.8 1 

yo & oe ew 15 6 6 Of — —|-— —} 49 5°68) sB.S: 017 
oe ew FM 410} e -|— —| 36358 Ps} 0 17 1143) 

a ees epee i ca Ae ne be ere 1s 0 

Claret, 1é Growths, hhd. | 71 - -—|- _ .- = 4 Ps} Biss 4 4 6 

Spat White, Pe. 34 55 | — yey pct —| 30. 6500 3S} 95 1 ° 

eneriffe, pipe.| 50 35 | — —|=— —| 2% 38° 0 wnt as ‘ 

Madeira, + + + | 60 7 | — - —| 58. 6 ORS} Sole 6 
LOGWOOD, Jam, «. ton.| £10 —| 710 715/80. 8 S715 8 °0 ; 

Honduras, . + 1010 —| 715 8 0).8W..815 890 8:5 09 
——. « «jill —} 9 0 910\;9 0 9 5910 - 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, 1l == — | 15. 11 OP1l 2-0 14 6 
Cuba, 9» | + 13 sods — |i2 10 15 5/14 0 14 10 } 

IGO, Caraccas fine, Ib-| 9s 6d lis 869 6\:— - 9s Od 11 6 S00 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.| 2 3. 2 6) — —| 2-5. 256) = ~ e024 

i ° ° 46 5 Oj} —_ — —-\—- - m 0 5 

(dut, paid) 2-3 2 4.) —. —|— ee _ 
Honduras Mahogany @ @.1°8) 010 1 8} 1:4 1 6)1 5S «1 6 g 316 0 

Domingo, di - a8 12 6 0| 165 20/1 691120 814 2 
TAR, American, + beh | —|% oi 6\96 —|{BS)e t 311g 
Archangel, ol oe) 92 23 | — —j|19 621 07) 2 = : ioe . © 
PITCH, Foreign, + _ ewt.| 10 DT Re PE —|i2 012 6 {BS} ¢ 1 8 § 
TALLOW Rus. Yel. Cand.| 75 76 | 75 16 | 75 —|7 0 = 03 2 

e . 7 — _ - _ — — — 

P, Riga Rhine, tom). 55 54 | 50 52 | — — eae < 13.94 
pres h Clean, .° | 47 48 | 49 50 | 45 46/4410 — Ps }a 010 
Riga Thies. & Draj. Rak. | 62 $4] — -|— —-[s8 0 = 
ns (we omi=  ZI==/B* wishes 3 ag 

ry . . _ -_ _- -_ _ _ 

MATS, Archangel, . 109,| 90 95 | — ae ee — |e 5 410 /{BS) t ait 
BRISTLES, : cape B.S, 013 
Petersburgii Firsts, ewt.} 150 160) — _i— —| 1410 — |LF.S. 0-311 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 48 pg Pe an, fee —| 51 Ct ae a 
Montreal ditto, . . {| 58 60 | 58 60 | 57 — | 60 mo 0-17 
Pot, . «+ | 53 54 | 52 53 | 52 53 | 50 o 
~ Whale, . . tun.} 38 — | 38 40. | 40 — | 32 33 
80 (p. br.) | 40 42 | 38 — } 38 40 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 11 12 | 124 13/0 8 010) isid 1 2] 

Middiing, 10 103} 11 iu ih ds ede i } . Be 
Inferior, 9 10 | 10 1j}05 . = 83 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —{!1 53 1 73}/1 3372 611 4 1 6 
Sea Island, fine, _ —|5 6 3 8}/29 3.0/2 0.3.0 

é -_ —/211 3 4/2 6 2 8})1 Bim 8 3 
Middiing, ~ —|}2 9 211j/1 8 2271 5° 1 TIjBSiL= 0 8 7 
and Berbice, | — —{1 8 20/1 7 141 7-101 FS 8 017 2 
West India, e . _— —j165 1 9})a 4 1.-6})1 4 1 6 E 
Pernambuco, ° e - —i}2 0 2 041 9 410}1 9 1 rs 
Maranham, oe —{19 110/17 1 B17 18 
Vor. IV. | 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d.to 23d January 1819. 

—— F gaat 2d. 9th. | 16th. 234. 
| oberg oer wy | 14 | a | oR 
3 cent. 2 
3 meng consols, — 17 i Ha ~ | 79 ah 
4 per cent. consols, 95} 4 9 ‘ 963 97 or 
5 per cent. navy ann. —- 1054 106 | 1063 § 107} 4 
por agg cent. ann. — — — omens 
I i stock, ——_— — 2313 ee 
—— bonds, 80 pr. | 92 ~~ pr. = es pr. 4 - pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. Bij ncttttintackenndll 16 ls pr. 19 pr. pr- x 
Consols for acc. - 79 3 79 794 794 rf 
———— new loan, 6p. — — —_— —_— 
French 5 per cents. — — —_ _~ 

Course of Exchange, February 2.—Amsterdam, 1] : 6: 2 U. Antwerp, 11:9. Ex. 


Hamburgh, 33.: 7:24 U. Frankfort, 1:10 Ex. Paris, 23: 80:2 U. 

23:80. Madrid, 40} effect. Cadiz, 404 effect. Gibraltar, 34, Leghorn, 52. | 
473. Malta, 50. Naples, 42}. Palermo, 127 per oz.. Oporto, 58. Rio Janeiro, 65, ,, 
‘Dublin, 10. Cork, 10}. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign 
in bars, £0: 0:0, New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 5s. 9d. Silver, in 
5s. Td» 





ESecocecr 











em 
London, Corn Exchange, Feb. 1. Liverpool, Feb. 1 
Se s & : eats & a aati d. non 
Wheat, Red « 57 to 62| White Pease per ice, p. Oto 00 
Wine. .... 75 to 79|Bollers... } s2'to 56llenglish . 11 0 tol? OfFlour, English, 
Superfine .. —to —/Fine..«.. . 63to —/|Scotch . . 10 0to12 0} p.280Ib. 0 to.65 0 
Foreign. ...».—to —|Tick .... 42to 55||Welch ... 11 0 to 12 0}—Seconds . 56 0 to600 
Wheat, 57'to 62|Smail Beans . 65-to 72||Irish «.:. 11 3 to 12 Ojirishp.240lb. 52 0 to 54 0 
Fine ..... 75to #2|Fime...... —to —||New.... — to — jAmeri. p. bl. 440 toa7 0 
Superfine . . —to —| Feed Oats. ..28to 31||Dantzie . 1 6 to 12 6|—Sour do. . 540 to 38 0 
New ...-. ». —to —/Fine.. 32t0 34||Wismar . 11 6 to 12 0}Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Rye ..,.++40to —|Polanddo . .32to 34|jAmerican. 11 0 to 12 0|— White . Ow. 0 
Fime..,...42to 50|Fine. . 36 to 38||Quebec . -. 9 6to10 3\—Red . Oto 0 
Barley... . 42to 50] Potato.do. 58 to 40 Barley, per 60 libs. Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
ee eo 60to 64/Fine.....—to — ish,grind.6 6 to 6 9)English 40 0 to 45 0 
‘New - 68 to 71|Fine Flour, . 60to 65||Malting. ..9 0 to10 6/Seoteh .. . 350 t035 0 
Malt, ....- $4to 90 ds. . .55te 60jIrish. . . 6 Oto 6 6ilrish - 560 to 40 0 
Fine... . 95to0 —|NorthCountry —to —|/Scotch.. 7 6to 90} Butter, Beef, fe 
Gray Pease . . 55 to 58} Bran, perq. . —to —||Foreign . . 69 to 7 6)putter, per wt. 3. 
Fipe.. ees 60 to 681| Fine Pollard . —to Malt p.S¢le- 1} 0 0.15 Olpettast ; 102 to 
ts, per De ko 
Seeds, §c.—Feb. 5. Eng. new . 4 6 to4 9| Drogheda a 
be s- &. g.||Scotch pota. 4 7 to'4 Shwaterford .. 94 to 
Must. Brown, 12to 20/ Hempseed . . 65to 70||Welsh . .. 4 4to4 S/Cork,3d .. 90 to 
—White... 14to 20| Linseed, crush, 60to 66)|Iish, . 46to4 9lod, pickled . 108 to 
Tares. . ,\..12t6 17) New, for Seed 80 to go|i\Common, 40to4 ‘7/Beef, p. tierce 95 tol 
Turnips ....12 to 20| Ryegrass, .. «10 to 40|| Beans, pr qr. i—— p. barrel 60 to 
—Hed..... —to —!| Clover, Red, . — to 120 ish . . 64 0to 65 Olpork, p. bri. 95 to 105 
—¥Yellow,; pew —to —|— White. . —to110|/Foreign . . 64 0 to 65 Oltjams, dry,. 70.to 0 
Carraway . , .70 to 72/ Coriander .. —to 25 Irish .. . 62 0to 64 0 ; 
Canary . . ,130to —!New Trefoil . —to 6y)|Pease, per quar. Short middles 72to 0 
New Rapeseed, £46 to £—. — Boiling . 600 to 65 Oltong —— . 68t0 0 


Rapeseed, per last, £44 to £46, 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 23d January 1819. 
Wheat, 79s. 5d.—Rye, 56s. 74.—Barley, 64s. 5d.—Oats, 54s. 10d.—Beans, 71s. 9d-—Pease, 70s. 5d.— 
Oatmeal, 38s. 1d.—Beer or-Big, Os. Od. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th January 1819. 


Wheat, 68s. 5d.—Rye, 51s. 8d.—Barley, 18s. 7d.—Oats, 29s. 4d.—Beans, 49s. 11d.—Pease, 50s. 74— 
Oatmeal, 23s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH.—Fesrvary 3. 

Wheat, Barley. ' Oats. Pease & Beans. 
let, .... 40s. Od. Ist,...0.-428. Od. Ist,......26s. 6d. eT es 27s. Od, 
2d, ......378. Gd. | 2d, ...02- anf. Od. | 2d,...0.. —s. Od. | 2d,...... —s. Od. 
Sd, ...+-318, Gd. | 3d,....,.328. Od. | 3d,...... 20s. Od. | 3d,...... 20s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 17 :6 : 8-12ths, 
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Tuesday, February 3. 
Beef. (174 oz, per Ib.) Os. 5d. to. Os. Sd, | Quartern Loaf . . Os.1ld to Os. Od 
Mutton. - + = off 2A ft a Ee a ae 
Lamb, per quarter. Os. to utter, per - 2 ls Sh to Is. Sh 
Veal ial - « Os. Sd. to Is, Od. | Salt ditto, per stone . 20a. Od. to.24e. Od. 
Pork ~. . - . . Os. 6d.:to Os. 8d. Ditto per Bb. “-* +. ls... 4d. to Is. 6a. 
Tallow, per stone . 12s Od. to Os. Od, | Eggs, per dozen . , Is, Od to Os, Od. 
HADDINGTON.—FeEsruary 5. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,.....-40s. Od. | Ist,......39s. Od. | Ist,...+. 25s. 6d. | Ist,......258. Od. | Ist, .....258. Od. 
2d, ..0++0378. Od. | 2d, ...-..378. Od. | 2d,......225. Od. | 2d, ......2ls. Od. | 2d,......218. Od. 
Sd, —. * Od. 9 20000 BAS. Od. 3d, i * Od. 3d, pes; Od. 3d,......188. Od. 

verage £0:0: 0: 0-Oths. 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and . is about 4 per cent. more than half 
er 4 Winchester bushels ; it Piya nl 6 Wincor aha 


ep 


ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BanNKRUPTCIES, oii coatarcdaaslok the ist and 
Slst January 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Allum, R. Chatham, Kent, builder 
Andrews, R. Bristol, 
Afkingn, J: Dalston, Cumberland, cotton-manu, 








Colin, 'New-Fighbourne, Sussex 

‘ole, E. 

Cooper, T harf, Upper Thamee-street, 

Carver, J. and Ww, Peet, Basinghall-street, mer- 
chants 

Cowley, T. Bolton-leMoors, Lancashire, ware- 


houseman 
J. ell-street, earcass-butcher 
ena Geeesecr ‘Torta Nepaeed, White- 


it 
J. Threadneedle-street, merchant 


— W.. Thread 


Heer. § eGneat Fortlsndaaeet hange 
- Great r 
Hudson. "th and G. Liverpool, slop ecliers 








Herm, J. aes, Bee 
Hardie, A. Union-court, Bread-street, merchant: - 
Hudson, w. Upper TFhames-street, earthen-ware-. 


H S. Liverpool, liquor-merchant 
Hughes, Leck? Statiorbehive grocer 
Harman, G. od, manufacturer 
sateen oes 

iohnson, 
Jacob, J. Gravel-tane, Houndsditeh, tobaceomist 


Jay, J. Old-Jewry, wi 
Jones, J. and H. 4 


it 
Li 1, merchants 
Jones, E. Great et, ler 
merchant 


‘Clerkenwell, eoal- 


manufacturer 
Corbett, Worcestershire, 


pongmen, G. Norwich, malster 


‘Dupsley, Herefordshire, builder 
Tash? ie" shetporger ; 

Lloyd. ‘and J. Winter, Belk Yard, St 
Ww 


Jam 
Letom T. Wa 
M‘Leod, T. 


J. Kernot, Cast] 
Keats, T. M. 
Kendrick, J. 


ts 

hall, Winchester-street, 
wine-merchants 

Merchant, J. Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, inn; 


_— J. Woolwich, cordwainer 
be W. Bristol, victualler 


ie, M. Lancaster, 

Oulett, J. Charlotte-street, Dab gpe te ee jeweller 
Oxenham, J. T. Oxford-street, 

Phillips, i. Exeter, chemist 

Perkins, C. Perkins Rents, Peter-street, West- 








minster, victualler 
Price, D. "Watford, Herts, linen-draper 
Pidding, J. J. High-Holborn, Stock-broker 
Parsons, S. Hanover-street, Long-Acre, ,coach- 
‘ merchant 
Payton, W. Laois Ids, wine-merchant 
» J. 80. 
. merchart 
. Halifax, 
ins," . Tiverton, 
R. Warwiek, n= mer- 
Seaton-sluice, Northumberland, brewer 
~ Piccadilly, merchant 
Holyw. i, butcher ” 
do. do. 
D. Mann’s-row, Sateneein manufac- 


nose, J, Lambeth, timber-merchant 
Ragell, A. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, linen- | 


Salter, Pe, jun. “alge grocer 










R. he ye Lincoln, merehant 
th Island-place, Brixton, Surrey, mer- 


W.. Moffat-stroet, City-road, comm-dealer 
 Bosthwick. fi a en 

am: 
Bristol, baker 


W. Cheapside, A ag ee 
W. H. L ~ a a ga 


Je hemi tives 
E. hy printer Rotherhithe, ship- 


—_ R. Chapel en le Frith, timber-merchant 
Venus, J. Lower Shadwell, vintner 


F. 
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Vertue, S. Mark-lane, corn-merchant 
WwW H. Duke-+street, Bloomsbury, wine-mer. 


Waaey, J. ee MOE cheese. 


Walker, R. eweastle-u 
Wardle, G we z Al allows og | Upper- 
eTs 


Phathie diver col 
La cage W. Chatford, Glo Kent, hg md 
| Wheeler‘. - Eayaoe Bocirect, Blowers. colo 
Wilsou 3-H. jun, U Belgrave-place, 

plet , j pper igra P Pimlico, 


young, T. Paddington, Maryde-bone, grocer 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and Slat 


January 1819, extracted from 


John, bookseller and publisher, Hill-place, 
and C uslin manufacturers, 
at de , and John M‘Neil, 
company 
ne 
“Tent merchant there, an ‘dduat 
M Ww: and C 
pare oth Waem and Co merchants, Greenock 
ean under the firm of James Blair 
Ms os, Aesenien, carrier and trader between 
—- James, victualler and spirit-dealer, 
Saunders 1 and 
Studer and Peter Melis hein 
partners of said company 


DIVIDENDS, 
Anderson, Robert, late merchant, Wick; by John 


ware merchant, pane: 
jan erent Edinburgh by 
a etre 


yoy reenock ; by David 
G 0d epiriteae 
Cam ai, nee see » Ar 


gy » - 
William, merchant, Glasgow; by John 
reese fia,” 


the 


the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Johnston, ‘courey ore apa Bank hill; by Martin 
— 


‘writers 
M'Nicol, 3 by 
Gone, accountant, Edinburgh 3a one, 24th 


Mousa? mae timber merchant, Greenock; by 
Morrison and 'M¢ Dowald, writers, Glasgow; « 


final one 
Murray, W William, merchant, Forres, by John For- 
syth, writer 
Paterson, Allan, and James, » Edin! 
a Henry. Posi, greet, Cc e-street, 
‘David, late merchant and founder, Durie- 
sere — Leven; by Thomas Dryburgh, 
w aS 


Scott and manno, merchants , Glasgow, atid who 

sampled dx Weta a te Week Indies under the 

firm of James tang > Co.; by John M‘Gavin, 
rig gy March 

Son, wood-merchants, Glasgow; 

in Carfrae-mill; by Thomas 


Scott, Allan, and 
retails there 


Scott, writer » ist 
Webster and y, merchants, Montrose; by 
Charles Barclay, merchant there 


bp ag merchant Lundiemill; by Alexan- 
atson, Kirkcaldy, 4s, per pound, on 24 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


wer 
‘ Se Macher 71 F. rape he Sane. ony mers 
MILITARY. Rifle ‘brigade de. do. 
Maj. H 4 Dr. to be Lt.-Cl. Jan.'21,19. a collet: Gds. do. do 
Ay eA ee ie De do. ‘do. — Knight, 33 F. do, do. 
— H . do. do. ae , 12 Dr. do. do, 
a % Brigade do. do. — Shedden, 52 F. do. do. 
—_ W , 50 F. do. do. — To 14 Dr. do. do. 
—_ , 2 Dr. Gds, do. do. — oa Art. do. do. 
—— Thomas, 27 F do. do. — Wey 16 Dr. do. do, 
—— Peebles, 9 F. do. da, —— Stewart, h. p. 96 F. do, do. 
——— Cameron, 5 F. do. do. — Ww » Coldst.Gds. do. do. 
—— Rowan, 52 F. do. do. —_— » 14 Dr do. do, 
‘iti 45 F. do. do. — y, 68 F. do. do, 
— W 9) F. do. do. —— Hamerton, 7 F. do. do. 
—— Clements, 18 Dr. do. do. —— Tomkinson, 16 Dr. do. do, 
—— Shaw, h. p. 45 F. do. do. —wN , R. Art. do. do. 
— Lord C. , Gren. Gds.do. do. — Ww , do. do. do. 
——- Lord A. Hill, 2 Dr. do. do. — Wells ells, R. do. do. 
—— Browne, h. p. 25 F do. do. — eee 3 Dr. do. do 
—— Fits Clarence, h. p. 24Dr. do. do. Thomson, R. Eng do. dow 
“Capt. Wilkie, 92°F. Major do. Lord Hotham Ce -Coldst. Gds; do. do. 
— Lane, R. Art. do. do, —_— am ~~ Gren. Gds. do. do. 
— Wood, 4 F. do. _ do, — Freeth, R. Staff Ce do. do. 
— Shaw, 4 F. do, do. —— Hon. F. Russell, 52 do. do. 
—— Baynes, R. Art: do do =~—fHHen. C, Gore, 65 F. do. =m 














1919.7] 
Cc Cameron, 21 F,'to be Maj Jan. 21, 19, 
pm —— Orde, h. p- iy ag do. 
= Brereton, R. A — 
Gds. Gas. Lieut. ¢ . sree ch 
eut. C. Ba u 
se vice Mortqn, i Mag _ 
Cornet and Mt SubsLieut. Collins, to 
Lieut. by purch, - 
Cc sacra, + De ients to be Cornet and Sub> 
ieut. 
Dr. Lieut. Froske to be Capt. by pen sigs 
Brittain Jan. 1819 


Gent. Cadet'Sir Fra. Vincent, Bt. from 
Mil. Coll. to be Cornet by _purch, vice 


C.S. Malet to be Cornet vice Mallory 
6 Jan. 1819 
Lieut. A. T. Maclean to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Lt. Col. Lawrence, ret. 
23 Dec. 1818 
Cornet Pott to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Maclean ‘ do. 
C. Faneourt to be Cornet, vice Brown do. 
N. Nash to be Corrict, vice ree 
2 
Gent. Cadet W. Elton, from Mil. Coll. 
to be Cornet, vice Pott 31 do. 
M. Milligan to be Cornet by pone. , vice 
Petrie 7 do. 
Lieut. Cureton, from 20 Dr. to be ‘Adj. 
and Lieut. vice Barta 7 Jan. 1819 
3) =! be Cornet by tase ie 


come € C. A. F. Ellis, pre, 9 Dre to be 
Liedt. by purch. vice Atkinson _ do. 
S. Cook to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Douglas, ' 2 ea 14 Jan. 1819 

‘ . Mathews 


to be Lieut. 

vice Richardson, dead do. 

William Bellingham tobe Ensign do. 

9 S. Bonham to be Ensign by purch. vice 
1}, Dee. 1818 


Seott 
12 Major Verner, from 7 Dr. to be Lieut. 
ol. by purch. vice Carnie, ret. 24 do. 
19 Gent. Cadet J. tare from Mil. = 
. by pureh, 
Cc re stevens Ft by purch, do. 
‘ap’ e 
Lieut. Rotton to be Capt. by purch. do, 
Ensign South to be Lieut. by pureh. do. 
carGaee ts by purch. do. 
a from 95 F. +g 
0. 

Lieut C; jut, Cres —— 7 F. to be Pay- 
Mackay bg i4 Jan. 1819 
Capt. apt, Dillon t to be — purch. _ 


be be Capt by ae 3 


- 
Col- 


18 


“4 
16 


4aF. 


32 
Cabrel 
Lieut. Beicher to 

Ensign Birtwistle 


J. Palk to be Ensign 

M‘Intyre to be 
¢e » dead 7 do, 
Lieut. to be Capt. do. 
Ensign Summers to be Lieut. baler 9 


lo. 
Wm. Kelly to be Ensign eh. . 
E, Warren to be Busi by 


, vice 


41 
e's 


46 





Register:—Appointments, a &c. 





635 
h. p. to be 
aa iE ork oes “at 


LL cena Cr 


ves 


78 
82 coe t. to be Major by purch. 
ret. 7 No do. 
Seg Kale SO aE: et And 
88 E. Kirwan, to rete 
Lieut. vice Mit- 
ss ote ng Ad} tant ony ih. Bg ao 
jeut. P » to 
Lieut. by inn ie oy let 
Mw Dec. 1818 
92 Lieut. Macdonald to be Capt. ——— 
vice Maxwell, ret. 
Ensign Macdonald to be Lieut by purch. 
J. Mackintosh to be Ensign eS. = 
97 Lieut. T. Hoskins, roe 1 


trod vice Hare, ret. 24 i 
Rifle Brig. 2d Pbeut rownrigg to be Ist Lieut. by 

urch. vice Stewart 25 do. 
1W. I. R. Bt. Lt. pes Bary 2 Lt. pnnd xd 


24 
BL Major V fom 2 Life G. to be 
Major by vice Torrens 

14 Jan. 1819 
pt. Mills, from R. York R. to be 
vice M‘Douald, h.p- — 17 Dee. 1818 
Gent. Cadet C. Maciean, Mil. Colt: 
to be Ensign, vice Field, 


31 do; 
sy = M‘Intyre, from 3. W. I. R. to be 
apt. vice Cradock, h. p. 7 Jan, 1819 


Staf,. 
Major H. B, Harris, h. p. 86 F. to be D. 
A. Gen. in Nova Scotia, with rank of 
Lieut. Col. vice Duke, 


Garrison. 
Lieut. P. Stuart, late Adj. of York Hos- 
pital, to be Town Major of —_ 
vice Fox, 24 do. 


Commissary Department. 


Acti’ . Com. Gen. W. Booth, to be 
Die ro Gen. 18 do. 


Medical Department. 


Hosp. a bed A ee from h. BPs, to 
be Hosp. A 

— ‘Leslie, from h. p. es 4 

Hosp. Assist. 


17 Dec, 1818 











Hosp. Ai 
—_ oe Crawford, from h. p- to 
be Hosp. Assist. do. 


Exchanges. 


Brev. Major Blanckley, from 235 F. with Capt. 
Bowers, 13 Dr. 
Capt. Meares, from z Life Gds. rec. diff. with Capt. 


isc. Barnard, 60 F. 
er ladwin . from 19 Dr: with Capt. Doherty, 
13 Dr. 


hy 5 Mdg from h. p. 99 F. with Capt. Ha- 

milton, 5 F. 

_ Cameron, from h. p. 79 F. with Capt. Dar- 
Hay, from 43 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Le 


Blane, Rifle B: 
, from bp 3 Gar Bn, with Capt. 


—— Gasco' 
onth, from 7 'P. with Capt. Major, 











C 
a" Biseworth 
=tivintyre, from 71 F. rec. diff. with Capt, 


Myddleton, h. p. 56 F. 
—— Stack, fron 54 F. with Capt. Fitz Gerald, 


Lieut Lang, Posing p. 56 F. rec. difft with Lieut, ' 
—— Mackay, from 21 F. rec. with Lieut. 
Ibbotson, hp. 103 F. 7 








from 55 F. with Lt. 50 F. 
from 50 F. rec, with Lt. 


h. F. 
——'Shadwall, from 35 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
sore Stan Ts with Liew¢, Norris, 9 Dr. 
6 W.L 


from 4 F. rec. diff. with 


- rec, diff with Lieut. 


ik. Affiean C ome 
=——— Onme, from 11 Dr. with Lieut. Allingham, 


6 Dr. 
am + 89 F. with Lieut. Kelly, 87 F. 
Lioyd, from 83 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. Sou- 
tar, h. p. 71 F- 
—— Bali, from 1 Life Gas, with Lt Bullock, 
—— Mallory, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
L. M. Cooper, h. p. 20 Dr. 
a een. aoe ree. diff. with Lieut. 
“/< 45 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 
Cornet Bonnor, from 3 Dr. Gds. with Ensign and 


Lieut. Abercromby, 3 F. G. 
—— ~ ow adel diff. with Cornet 
Tr. 


Gds. 
» from 9 F. with 
from h. mor. with | with Ensign 


F. 
ane ie-i3 4 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
from 63 F. with Ensign Stewart, 
Sa 
from 92 F. with Ensign Gordon, 
with Qua. Mast. Hender- 


i 


ae 


elelelal 
ur 


Mid 
rE 
+ 

APY ge 


Assist. Surg. Dr Ducat, from h. p- Meuron’s R. 
pte Sap Napler, Sup. Ass. Surg. in East 





Lukin, from 55 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Dr Maedonneil, h. p. 50 F. 





Register.— Appointments, Promotions, Se. EF eb, - 


and Retiremeuts. 














Major General Wilson, late 4 Ceylon R. 


18 Jan. 1819 
Col. Eari ef Poulett, 1 Somerset Mil. 14 do, 
Major Coleo’ 33 F. 
Capt. Carter Dr. 
—— Jones, 19 F. 
do. 
er, 53 F. 
——— Russell, do. 
a I Ceylon Regt. 


14 June 1818 


15 $4 


—_—-= 


Er een, Haecton a, h. p. late oun vig 











Lieut. Richardson, 4 F. 27 do. 
— PD. Campbell, 19 F. fan. 1819 
—— D. M‘Donald, h. p. 50 F. Feb, 1818 
ae , 55 F. 22 May 
— J. ry, do. 17 June 

Holmes 59 F. 22 July 
—— Nason, 60 F. 27 Dee, 

Curtwell, 83 F. 
_ » 4 F, 1 April 
— Son ta on 
—-sS 'Y> . In. Ra. 25 

igo Baldwin, 17 F. 1 July 

Bulkeley, 34 F. 13 June 
—— Ingleby, 53 4 do. 
Qua. F uieu, 21 Dr. 15 do, 

M ‘ment, e 


ickell 
Chaplain—Rev. R. B. Verchild, at St. Kitt’s Troe 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
Dec. 11, e. At oa. Ireland, the lady 
of ment, a son. 
— » the wife of W: 
, beadie of St. Mark’s three sons, 


» Mrs Irv: rvine, Prince’s-street, a 
son. 

At Inveresk, the lad of R. bo dag tam 
stone of Horn and Logie Et 

8. ‘At Abbotrule, the lady of Robert Hendetson, 


BA At Geongestret, Edinburgh, the lady of Cap- 


= 
wo. ia Edinburgh, Mrs Callan- 
wat Mtockbridge, vear Edinburgh, Mrs H. 
Currie, a daughter. 
— Mrs Geosge Robertson, Albany-street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 


poe Reem, Reates eet, Edinburgh, a 
ar At Pinkie House, the lady of Sir John Hope 
“1. Tt Rodeeds sheen, Edinburgh, Mrs Clark, 


14. At 
16. ~~ ad Me oes Tuster er, Esq. of Thur- 


9. “wins fw Walker, a son, 


~ “I Bonnington-place, Edinburgh, Mz sMori- 
son, @ . 
21. Right Honourable Lady Janet Buchanan, 3 


ter. ‘ 
— At Pitt-street, Edinburgh, Mrs J. S. Robert 
son, a son, 


—_—- 


MARRIAGES. 


Aprii 15, 1818. At Caleutta, at the ouse of 


John Hunter, James Bathgate, $ UIgeOBy 
to 5 i, daughter of anh ak Scott, 


M. 30. At , John Anderson, High 
fales’ on. and tee 
» to Miss 
ot James 


of Supreme 
and fest cousin to the Earl of Liv. 


. 24. At Stockton, H Beckwith, Esq. to 
Cowan, daughter of Mr Cowan, 
, Old Monkiand. 
28. _— » Mr Samuel Cochran ey ar 
Dublin, to beth, ae of the late Da 


Wardrop, Esq. = Sag ou 
finbuusgh nellitia, to vical Caplin, Ronaldo, 
Mr James Torrance. 
Jan. 5, 1819, At ew wet Mr Joseph oo 
man, the , to M Stanley, 
of the late John Stirling, Esq- ‘merchant, ‘Port Gla 
or At Leith, —. J. M‘Luckie, to Elizabeth, 
= daughter of the late Captain Andrew Scott of 
irth. 















late Mr. Alexander 
nia taba es ees re 
ver Sin el ee Tome Ee 
na > i . Esq. 


tothe tight Ronparetis. Jane Stewart, eldest 
- The reverend Themas Eamon of — 


Monereiffe, Bart. to Miss , daughter 
of the late Aoneas Macka of 
. — Im St Paul’s chapel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Ko ie, in [tg tet ee 
Honourabie india Company, on Bombay 
establishment, to Miss Isabella oungest 
dai tet Of the tehe Jaman lieet, Hae. of the 
navy. 
. At London, Charles 
Tryon, of the 88th to Miss Sheridan, 


Richard Paterson, Esq. of 


Russell-square, London, to ces, 

‘dai of the late Robert Cattley, 
Eoqe of Wandeworth Common and Lime-street. 5 
to Miss han Austol, deughtes of the late Dr Robert 


DEATHS. 
Feb, 19, 1818. On board the Thomas Coutts East 
indiaman, on the passage to Bombay, Crauford 
Swinton, sou of Mr Swinton, merchant in Grange- 


years, 
25. At his seat in Union, South Carolina, 
P, B. Hasell, Hq, MLD.” =p 9 
Se ee Sie eee: Olle sore “4 
learned died su . He been 
ehureh ie dicdeeheanh hase hon acim 
poe cag te eg = 
apoplexy, expired » He 
been employed by the Prince R for many 
years in unrolling and manuscripts 
at Herculaneum. purpose he went 
to Naples in the. year 1800 _Temained many 
years in Italy. He was an excellent Greek scholar, 
and the manner in which he the parts of 
destroyed in® 


the manuscripts, very ingenious, evin 

ont — and ability. ini ™ 
. 8. At Stanwix, near Carlisle, 83, Mary, 

the wife of Mr John Carruthers, “This woman 


Register .— Marriages and Deaths. 


C3t - 
Fae ae mee meg namely, four, 
12. At his mother’s house, George Thompeom, 


15. At after four days’ ilincss of a 
scarlet fevers Alithes Roddom Elisa, wife to Cap 
ywadleonr meee ov 0 and sister to the 
ommodore 5 Veo, R. Ns 
ne ee 
Sinclair, father of Mr Sinclair of 


— At Auchtermuchty, the Rev. John 
lic mister ofthe Amsotiate Bunga Congregation 
pe nat = gt goer pret ge his age, 5lst 
id At Woe house, of Manor, Mrs Ballem- 
er 99th year. 
children, 3 grandchildren, 44 great 


maining descendants is 77, and, 
‘amounts to not Jess than ad 
20. At Hasti of Irvine. 


, Mrs Mon 
fit, the de 'Perigon, 


— as years. 
22. At Kew, Surrey, 

lict Of the late Joseph 

Lieutenant-G land of Sir Home 


Mat tathgstd, Mrs Isabella, Wardlaw, relict of 
the late Thomas Mair, . Pottieshaw.  - 

24, At Polmont Park, Mrs Spiers, relict of Alex- 

Poy nme ve Major C- 

Vad of the honourable Sor eae Company's 


2d ent N. I. Madras ee 
— At Sherborne, 46, Mr James Crutwell, 
the Dotckester ead Sherborne Joursal. 





proprietorof 
— At Anstruther, Mr John Roger, 


there. 

25. At Comrie, Mr Peter Comrie, surgeon’ in 
Comrie, much etted. 

— At Abden, Mrs Sibbald of 


Abden. 

ao Vv , wife of Mr John Robertson, 
teacher, Burmese fimka, Raimburgh 
daughter 6f tow labo, Soha Gow Sen at Ghatahot, 

aughter o! 
writer in H and wife of Lieutenant 
Henry Spry, royal marines. 

26. At tgh, BainWhyte, Esq.W.S. deeply 
and justly regretted. 

— At bain h, Mr Charles Scott, late tan- 
ner there, aged 77. 

27. At Mound-plaee, Edinburgh, in the 80th year 
of her Mrs Margaret Duncan, 5 
Mr William Tait, merchant in G 
to the late Admiral Viscount 


— At Edinburgh, William Scott, teacher of 


dancing. 
At Haddington , Mr James Grieve, a young 
man of promising abilities, and of a mild and amia- 


pre = of the d 
— At Glasgow, Elizabeth, e de- 
. Biichanen Tan Bee tate one of the 
Magistrates of 

29. At his cou 


seat, near Paris, in the 32d 

yn Sg bis age, Ateein ry armed second son of 

late John Hope, Esq. of Hartley-street, formerly 
™m. 


30. At Raeburn-place, Edinburgh, Neil, third 
son of Mr Miner Somarel le. 3 

31. At Corstorphine, Mr Thomas Cuddie, post- 
master there. 

Jan. 1. At Kildblaan, in the of Southend, 
i Grace Watson, at the advanced age of 
1 ron, So oe once married, and was the 


— At Edinburgh, John Brown, Esq. of Prat- 


» W.S. . 
— At Dumfries, at an advanced age, William 
Martin, Esq. of Highlaw. 
2. At , Dame Sarah Gordon, relict of the late 
Sir William Gordon of Embo, Bart. 
— At his house, 42, George’s-square, James Home 
of Linhouse, Esq. W.S, - 








ot iat Fram con a Mr Megget, 
aged. 80--He breakfasted: with his family in-his 


7. At Brae of Fordie, Perthshire, Catherine Mac- 


Callum, spouse of the late Duncan Campbell, 


of Tene Edinburgh, the infant daughter of Mrs 
Cochran, 21, St James’s-street. 





16. At Dundee, Mrs Elizabeth Lawson, wifeog” 


the y> J. Lawson, ee of the there, 
ats rs meeton, 
reliet of Mr William Donaldssn, papi 


19. At Kelso, Mrs Sarah Nasmith, widow 
Rev. bonnes op a minister of Eckford, = 
89th year age. 
ee ee eee oe and il. 
ness, Ri if R 
— 1 7 — reeenpeacaae 

- At vale,. Toryburn, Walter Turn! 
gies et eee 
’ arren-street, Fitzroy. 
square, London, .Colonel James } obertson, 
late mre Volunteers. Tag 
urieston, near Edinburgh, 
flower o ee Mr Robert — —_ 
He transcri for the press the whole of the 
pe novels, ‘* Tales of my Landlord,” &c. w 

ve of Jate years created so much 5 in 
Scotland, as well as in England, d, and the 
United States of America. Diy 

At Paris, the Count de Beaucharnois, formerly'a 

of the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
and eousin to. the Empress Josephine. " 

At his seat, Ballyornon, county of Wicklow, 
Charles William Quinn, Esq. for 30 years physi¢ian- 

s fi in Ireland. 


his %, 
At Rieedoon Teens me was a ung gen 
Indies in 


to go to the East 
the mean time, an active hea 
ro labouring under typhus fever, he 


an apop , at Hinton St 
the right — Bark Pale im ie 8 yar 
o 2 ’ burgh, Captain 
Alexander M‘Intyre. 
In the East Indies, Brigadier-general Philip 


D’Auvergne, of the 26th . Of native infantry. 
Sir Philip Francis, K.B” He was born in Dub- 
lin, on the October, 1740, old style. Dr Fran- 
cis, the translator of H i 
Philip 
Office, 


of the 
ments, and received his baronetage duri 
ministration of Lord Grenville and Mr No 
man, who, like him, was for half a century 
tually in the press, was ever so little known 
pale at arg: Scareely a year elapsed, even after 

had the age allotted to him, withouta pro- 
duction from his pen; and eye known, = 
perhaps known, in politi circles, as 

sphles wri A MS. of an 


3 
5 
: 
Z 


f 
i 
i 


i 
Fay 


the 
Philip resemble, in one particular, 
Bacon, of whom it was said, that ‘* no man 
med so much — into so few words.” 
book, lately pul , the letters of Juni 
been ascribed to him, but we avoid giving 
nion on the q of Junius. Of the 
titled ‘‘ Junius Identified,” a very learned 
observed—*‘ If there is any depen the 
of presumptive evidence, the case is 
The article on this subject in the Edin' 
view seemed ~ ee question at rest a 
firmative, as it the work of the ingenious dis- 
coverer, and all further public debate about the 
It was an @nigma found out, and all in 
be waht Wail in all probability, be de- 
to be right or wrong, will, in ility, 
cided by documents which. personal motives may 
now no operate to coroval. in 


& 
| 


SEES 
S 
Seeks. 





Oliver & Boyd, Printer» 











